con family and its rise to the pinnacles of 
social and financial sucess. The story 


fortune, until seventy-five years later, when 
‘he and his children and grandchikiren reigz, 
‘over a vant and powerful oil empire. 

But Rich i as much 0 fascinating epic of 
the growth of America as it is a tale of a 
commanding fiwmily in the tradition of the 
‘Vorderbilts and the Rockefellers, Its dra- 
matic, colorful cast ofeharacters includes: 


(Carina, Johann’s fest love, whose tragic death: 
Iroles the hey to bis destioyt 


Hester, his proper socialite wile. who xives 
him thive children, a good home—and a 
loveless marriages 


Hope, bis beautiful daughter, whose short life 
in spent wearching for happiness 
Roddy and John, his weak sonss 

Celia, Roddy’s strong wife, whem Johann 


selects 0 take his place as the director of 
‘Comneliaes Enteriicisest 
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1900 


AWONDERFUL GARDEN PARTY 


THREE HUNDRED FIFTY DOLLARS RAISED 
FOR SICK CHILDREN 


By Our Society Correspondent 


Mr. Frank Edmunds of Broughton threw a scintillating 

garden party for 250 celebrities and guests at his home 

on Saturday last, and $350.23 was raised for the sick 
children of Broughton and surrounding environs. 

Anotable newcomer to Broughton's social circles was 

a New Yorker, Mr. J. Comelias, who has recently arrived 

In these parts to consider business investment 
—The Broughton Sentinel, 
‘August 14, 1900 


= one of those days when the heat comes 
in suffocating waves, and you only had to leave your house and 
walk a few yards down Main Street, just to Scully's Hardware for a 
‘bag of beans or some washing soda, or maybe down to the little fish 
‘stall on the comer of Galveston Strect for some snapper, and your 
clothes began to feel hot and sticky and uncomfortable, and your 
boots too tight, and you started to think about ice-cream sodas or 
lemon water ice, sipped at the shady tables of Howard’s 
Refreshment Parlor. 

There was no such person as Howard, never had been. The 
parlor was run by a small birdlike widow called Mrs. Grey, whoran 
up and down behind her high marble-topped counter in a rigid 
white apron, serving up sundacs and milk shakes in molded glass 
dishes. She served advice, too, if you needed it, or even if you 
didn't, Mrs, Grey considered that the free dissemination of worldly 
wisdom was part and parcel of the function of selling Sces, 

When Janet stepped across the scrubbed wooden floor that 
afternoon in August, the place was crowded, and the conversation 
tumbled warm and lazy through the cool filtered sunlight. Mrs. 
‘Grey was piling the last creamy layer onto a sevenslayer strawberry 
ice, and talking to a big, sweaty-looking man in a worn blue jacket 
and patched-up trousers, 

“If you want my opinion, young feller,” she was saying, as she 
popped a final cherry on top, “you'll take yourself up North, and 
find yourself a factory to work in. There's regular employment up 
there, I hear the wages are betier than ever. Things move slow 
down here, always have, and always will.”* 

The man didn’t seem to be listening. He was drawing invisible 
Patterns on the cold marble counter with his blunt, workingman’s 


“These days,"* said Mrs. Grey, “you have to know your onions 
if you want to make anything out of yourself, Time was, a pick and 
a shovel and a broad back was good enough. But these days, if you 
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don"t know your onions, you'll finish your life as poor as you: 


at Janet the way you'd look at someone's pet poodle when it 
wouldn't behave itself 

Mrs. Grey laid her hand on his arm, "It's a bot day," she 
explained, “‘and this here's just about halfway between the stores 
‘and the houses, and it ain't surprisin’ that serving maids find 
themselves tempted.” 

Janet smiled. “It sure is hot, Mrs, Grey. I reckon @ black- 
errant ice, with sweet syrup and a cherry on top, that'll do me, 1 
swear { thought Id melt to a puddle before | pot here."* 

“Young girls like you shouldn't feel the heat," said Mrs. Grey, 
digging into the chilled black-currant sherbet, There was a delicious 
musty sour smell of blackcurrant leaves. “Wear more un- 
derthings, that's what | always say.” 

‘As she praitled on, the heavy-built stranger shifted himself 
around and took a long look at Janet. She was quite aware that he 
‘was watching, because she blushed slightly and lowered her eyes, 
but she didn’t look back his way. Apart from anything else at all, 
he was a common workingman, and Mrs. Mulliner had spoken to 
Janet very severely about what she called “addressing hersetf™ to 
butcher's roundsmen and general roughnecks. Janet thought it 
made her sound like an untidy parcel that insisted on being posted 
wherever it thought fit. 

Janet was eighteen, and a housemaid for Mr. and Mrs. 
Malliner, on Beaumont Street, where the houses were detached and 
painted white, and set back among palms and acacia and shady 
creepers, Down in the railroad area of town, they called it “The 
Racetrack,”* on account of its white-painted fences and its neaily 
trimmed turf, and the well-dressed young fillies who pranced up 
and down it. Mrs. Mulliner was one of the better-known fillies, 
even though she was a married woman. She went to Houston two 
for three times a year, and on every trip she bought herself several 


uy 


took. 

‘The heavy-built man in Howard's Refreshment Parlor was: 
‘being more than appreciative, though. He was openly staring at 
Janet with his pale bulgy eyes in a way that made her wonder if her 
‘blouse was unfastened, or there was an unsightly smudge on the tip. 
‘of her nose. He had a red, Dutch-looking face, with 


trouble, or lift your cart out of a muddy rut with the strength of his 
‘own broad back. 

‘He didn’t say a word as Mrs. Grey topped off Janet's black- 
currant sherbet with syrup and cherries, tucked a long-handled 
‘spoon into the dish and handed it across the counter, Janet, still 
‘blushing, opened her purse and dropped five cents on the marble- 
topped counter. Mrs. Grey rag the money on the cash register, 
‘and gave her two cents change. 

“Now, you make haste consuming that, Miss Janet, or else 
you'll get a scolding when you get yourself back. 1 just thank 


Refreshment Parlor, and she didn’t even dare to look up, in case 
the fellow was still staring at her. 
‘There were two young clerks at her table, She recognized them 


they started making pointed remarks about her, as if she wasn't 
there. While she could usually have taken this kind of teasing in 
good part, and flirt back, she really didn’t care for \t today, and 


“Nobby?” said the other, who had dark wavy hair and plenty 
of dandruff. ‘She's a picture, I'd say, the kind men like." 


plate. She pushed back her bentwood chair, gathered up her 
shopping bag, and walked out, She didn’t even turn around to call 
good:bye 10 Mrs, Grey, in case the ted-faced workingman was 
looking, but she told herself that Mes. Grey was probably too busy 
scooping out fresh dishes of ice cream to notice. Outside, on the 
boardwalk, the heat and the glare were like a great furnace door 
‘opening up, 

Well, she thought to herself, I’m glad I work for a respectable 
household, The way men behave, they're like wild dogs, only 
chasing after one thing. How can they be so brutish? They only 
‘nave 10 sniff a pretty wirl. and they turn into crude and horrible 
beasts. They treat a woman like @ piece of raw meat. 

She crowed Main Street at the corner of Tenth Street, and 
walked in the shade of the wooden buildings, her heels rapping on 
the boardwalk and her long skirt rustling, A messenger boy on a 
bicycle whistled at her as he pedaled past, but she tilted her chin up 
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| a strong hand pall at her left arm, She jolted her head up with 
surprise, and said: “Ont” 

‘It was the heavyset man with the red face. The crude brute had 
‘had the all-fired temerity to trail her down the street! Janet tugged 
high-pitched voice: “Take your 


‘The man actually laughed. “*Come on,” he said, reaching our 
his hand. “Let's cross the strect first. 1 don’t want myself sent 


boardwalk on the other side, she was just about to keep strutting 
‘0n, but the man grabbed her arm again and swung her around. 

“Don's touch met" she snapped, slapping his hand away 
ong lame and quit pestering, I'll shout out for 

‘The man blocked her way. “Listen,” he said in quite a calm, 
feasonable voice. “I'm not trying to have my way with you, | 
recognize you from someplace, that’s all, and when I saw you back 
there in Howard's, 1 was just trying to think where it was." 

Janet turned her head away and did her best to look offended. 
In truth, she was quite intrigued to Know where this mysterious 
stranger might have laid eyes on her before. 

1 thank you," she said with » ttle quaver in her voice, “Ko 
momen by." 


‘The stranger stepped out of her way. "I'm not detaining you, 
mavam,"" he said. 
Janet looked at him and frowned. He was simply standing 
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“It's my pleasure,” he said. 

She brushed her skirt down and adjusted her shopping bag. 
‘This man was too irritating! First he behaved like a brute, and 
‘wouldn't keep himself to himself; but now, when it seemed that he 
Probably wasn't a brute, he kept himself to himself too much. 

“I suppose you're not going to tell me,” she sad in the loftiest 
accents she could manage. 

‘The man grinned. “I'm not going to pester you,” he said 


‘The man gently took her arm. “Let me tell you about it while 
‘we stroll along. | know you have an errand to run."* 

Janet was quite embarrassed, walking along Main Street with 
this big red-faced man in his working clothes, but she tried to look 
‘as composed as she could. She had seen Mrs. Mulliner going in to 
dinner with doddering old men, and if Mrs. Mulliner could escort 
unlikely-looking people with grace, then so could she, 

“You work for Beatrice Multiner, don't you?"* asked the man, 
““E saw you out at Frank Edmunds’ garden party on Saturday 
‘afternoon, but correct me if I'm wrong.”” 

Janet blushed, for no reason at all, Perhaps it was the way the 
stranger referred (o Mrs. Mullines as “Beatrice.” 

“That's right,"" she said, ‘I'm housemaid at Mr. and Mrs, 
Mulliner's. I can’t say Isaw you at the garden party.”” 

The man laughed, “No, I don’t suppose you did, Not looking 
this way, anyhow. When I go to garden parties, I don’t wear my 
‘working clothes."* 

‘She stared at him. **You mean. . . you went asa guesi?"” 
ttle bow, “In manner of 


enough, but the conversation was pretty dull. Still, 1 guess I'm 
{going to have to put up with it if I want to get on in local society. ts 
that whiskery old gent really Mrs. Mulliner's husband?"* 

Janet suppressed a smile. “Mr. Mulliner is older than Mrs, 


“ 


He was uply and yet strangely fascinating, and she felt he had a 
“power that was all his own. It wasn’t just physical power, either. It 
‘was some kind of inside strength: some clear-cut definition of 
purpose that would never be deflected or slowed. The maa ran his 
‘hand through his thinning yellow hair and looked back at Janet 


friendly grimace. 
“Janet,” he said, “I wonder if you could do a little thing to 


“it depends what itis."* 

“Well... I've been around this town for four or five days 
‘now, taking a look about. It strikes me that \( could be the best 
place to set up business, and that's what I want to do,"* 

Janet frowned. “There isn’t anyone who's going to stop you.”* 

‘The man moved aside to let a tad from the grocet's go past with 


help you, as well. I need 10 know what goes on in this town, as far 
as business and society are both concerned, because I need to move 
Season. Nor, thats where you fro: come i." 

much 1 can do. I'm 


you can do. You can tell your mistress than an important fellow 
just came in from New York, aiming to set up in business here, and 
that his name is Johann Cornelius. That's all you need to say. Give 
it time, and everyone in town will want to know who Tam, and 


to say that Mr. Cornelius came 


‘The stranger nodded. **That’s all you have to do.”" 


ib 


‘There was an odd pause. For a moment Janet wondered if 


“I've only known you for five minutes! Friendship is like = 
Laren debates c-antinihae ect 

ates.” 

‘He thought for a while, Then he said: “Okay, let's make 
Mparscbk rrr rndirrphmsentabarsd ripe 


ieee anv reneicligry ee “Mir. Cornelius . 
you'll have to give me time to think about that, Ido have. . wel, 
He took her hand and kissed it. It was a bit like being kissed by 
the red rubber ring around a pear-preserving jar. She glanced 
around the busy streets to see if anyone noticed. 

“Janet,"* he said. “All men, when they sce you, are your ad- 
mirers. Leave a message round at Howard's when you've made upp 
‘your mind, Meanwhile, I have work to do, and so do you. It's been 
‘a great and cordial pleasure to meet you, and I look forward to 

He smiled one brief smile, and then he strode off down the 
boardwalk, disappearing at the comer of Eighth. Janet stood 
staring after him for a whole minute, and then walked with un- 
certain steps toward Scully's Hardware. 

“Something on your mind?" said Scully in the dim, soapy 
smelling depths of the store. 

Janet shook her head. ‘I'm not sure, Mr. Scully,"" she sakt 
quietly, *“1 think { just met someone very strange. Either that, oF & 
villain, Or maybe both. I hope 1 don’t ever have 10 find out 
which. 


‘At lunchtime, hot and hungry, Johann Cornelius went into Pare 
sons’ Lunch Rooms on Second Street, on the peeling and m= 
poverished side of the business district, and sat at a bare wooden 
table with a white basin of salt beef and dumplings, price eight 
cents, 
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hardly thought at all about his family now, except in odd, un- 


‘home and care for his mother, his debilitated father, and his six 
‘younger brothers and sisters. 

No one knew how he really felt. No one knew that for all those 
years he sweated and labored in the dairy with a terrible gnawing 
frustration and bitterness, regretting his lost chance like a 
magnificently wrapped gift box that turns out to contain nothing 
bbut a badly knitted pair of khaki mittcns. One day in 1897 he 100k 
hhis lunch of cheese and black bread from his mother, walked down 


i the daytime he shut 
Out such guilty visions with brightly colored pictures of Holland 
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‘his last guilders on a boat ride to 
‘English—"‘yes" and "tolerance. 


sea on its way to the New World, 
Wednesday, and the steerage passage 

went home that evening, opened up his tin money box, and 
discovered he had twenty-five shillings saved, 


starved himself for the price of a ticket. On Christmas Day 1897 he 
at alone in his room and ate thin barley soup, By St. Valentine's 
Day 1898 he had the last threepence he needed, and the following 
day he went to the White Star office and bought his ticket, 

The etching of the Royal Mail steamer sailing happily through 


and lonely, and he spent night after night in prayer. 

‘With hundreds of other immigrants he was herded through Ellis 
Island. On his first day in New York, it rained from dawn until 
nightfall, and he was soaked through. But with time, and miles of 
painful walking, he found himself a job downtown with 
Nathaniel’s Engineering. 2 small corporation that made brake 
systems for locomotives. Oki man Nathaniel, an iromhaired 
German immigrant with half-glasses and a liking for canary- 


‘Nathaniel"s Engineering like the 
earned the price of labor and the price of steel; the price of springs, 
screws, bolts, and spare parts. 

‘At nine o'clock every evening he went to night school on the 
‘Bowery, learning English from a fat Dutch spinster who wore black 
flannel dresses and black veiled hats. Over the weekends he took & 
‘brown paper bag with bread and sausage and walked around the 
streets of New York, keeping his eyes and his ears open. He ex- 
plored the Battery and the ghetto; he pushed his way through the 
colorful crowds on Grand Street, and he mingled with the Italian 


Outside 26 Broadway, he saw John D. Rockefeller himself, in his 
dark, perfectly tailored morning suit, and his heavy whiskers. What 
gave him the strangest feeling of all was that Rockefeller, so in- 
credibly rich, was just the same size as he was—shorter, in fact. 

‘During the months that he spent in New York, Johann tried as 
hard as he could t0 suppress his nostalgia for Holland, although 
One summer evening he sat in Van Cortlandt Park with tears 
tunning down his cheeks. He visited the Dutch graves on Staten 
Island, two, for no reason but to read their inscriptions under his 
‘breath. 


‘He was desperately lonely, but he felt that his loneliness was an 
essential part of his destiny. Being alone enabled him to work twice 
fas hard, with twice the intensity and the dedication. He made two 
friends at work—a young Irishman called Danny O'Sullivan and a 
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soachmen; 
‘women in furs and feathers and diamonds; men in starched white 
shirts and handmade shoes, He sat on one of the stone benches 
outside the Forty-second Street Library, with pigeons strutting 
around his ankles, and ate dry biscuits from his pockets. He made 
up his mind right then that he was going to be rich. 

Johann had saved enough at Nathaniel’s for two important 


other was a secondhand dress suit and shirt, which he bought from 
 pushcart on the East Side. He packed his worn-out brown 
suitcase and left New York without giving his notice and without 
saying good-bye lo anyone. 

Now, on his birthday, he sat in Parsons’ Lunch Rooms, in 
Broughton, Texas, as poor as before but with his ambitions sharply 
defined. Not only his ambitions, but his techniques, 100, As far as 
he saw it, the barrier between the rich and the poor was obvious. It 
‘was not much to do with hard work, and it was nothing at all to do 
with luck. To be rich, you needed to start off rich. Money could 
never be made without money. Wealth was created by the shrewd 
use of money itself; and great wealth could only be created by the 
tuse of lesser wealth. Once you had dollars that didn’t need to be 
earmarked for shelter, clothing, and basins of salt beef and 
dumplings, you had the means to lift yourself out of penury and 
into plenitude. In finance, you needed money as your lool just as 
‘much as a carpenter needs his hammer. 

Johann’s problem was that he had no money. He had eleven 
dollars that he saved from his months of work in New York, and 
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going 10 have to feed him and keep him for at least a 
‘But he had made up his mind that, in the absence of real 
‘imaginary dollars 
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‘painstakingly 
‘suit and shirt, and that’s why he was doing his 
‘everybody in Broughton who: 
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callused hands. 
obviously Johann stuffed his bread into his own 


i 
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Johann had made himself an unbending rule. Dollars could 
‘never be made by those who gave away pennies. He knew from his 


Lubbock Street, overlooking the stockyards. Broughton, above 
All, had been founded on the sale and transportation of cattle, 


He was nervous, and he couldn't help sweating. At Sixth Street 
hhe took out his ragged white handkerchief and wiped his hands. 
‘Then he turned the corner into Fifth and made his way toward the 
Broughton National Bunk, a solid and respectable-looking orange- 
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My name is: 
“Yes, sir.” said the clerk. and went to tap on the manager's. 


Mr. Greaves was a tall, thin, and fidgety man with a habit of 
putting his glasses on and taking them off every few seconds, and 

‘of taking his pocket watch out of his vest and lifting the lid and 
‘snapping it shut, and then tucking it away again, and running his 


Greaves, shifting in his chair. 
Jobans 


Johann smiled back. He knew that he was sitting too rigid in his. 
chair, and that his hands were clenched tight on the brim of his hat, 
But he also knew that this interview could mean the difference 
between wealth and poverty. As he said years later to one of his 
children: “It was ‘the crunch.’ It was one of those moments when 
you know your whole life is at stake, and there is nothing you can 
do bat fight for your own survival," 

Johann tried to relax. He gripped the brim of his stiff black hat 
and said quietly: “I’m an engineer.”” 

‘Mr. Greaves smiled patiently. “*Yes. ! heard you were."* 

“P'm thinking of starting up in business in Broughton. 1 came 
from New York, where | was partner in a locomotive brake 
‘company, and I heard that Texas was short on engineers, so down I 
came,” 


"'I-see,”* said Mr. Greaves in the manner of a man who patently 
doesn't. 

“Texas, I heard, was a boom state. There’s cattle, and oll, and 
great need for good transportation,"* 

“That's 50." said Mr, Greaves, He crossed his legs, then 
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‘machines—locomotives and lathes and steam presses and 50 
| forth—and I guess they break down quite often, They need 
‘maintenance, which is just where I come in."” 

Johann paused. He felt uncertain and embarrassed. He was 
‘trying to make a play for more money than he'd ever seen in his 
‘whole life before, and he couldn't even find the words to speak a 
simple sentence. He felt feverish and sweaty, and Mr, Greaves's 
Oa rr pir net mented bens 


Lise er echt acre eal ctor Co 


Greaves, lighting a cigarette 
himself and puffing smoke. The smell of it made Johann feel 
‘sweatier than ever, and he had a strong desire to walk out, leave the 
bank altogether, and stand in the street to breathe some fresh air. 
Get yourself together, he thought, staring at the brim of his hat. 
Get yourself together and tell his man what you want, If you don’t 
succeed now, you never will. 

“I believe that there’s a need for stich a works in Broughton,”” 
said Johann slowly. “And because of that, I'd like 10 get one 
‘going. I"ve spent a few days here now, and I've toured the factories 
‘and sounded out some real-estate agents, and | believe the whole 
thing’s feasible. Not only feasible, but potentially profitable.”* 

He spoke the abstract words he had learned in night school with 
immaculate care. 

Mr. Greaves rested back in his chair, smoking. Even when he 
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‘was relaxed he couldn't stay still, and he passed the cigarette 
‘one hand to the other, and twiddied it around and around, 
sueked at it with the habit-ridden disinterest of a caged monkey 
sucking a grape. 
Johann remained righ, his back straight and his feet neatly 
together. His poised shoes wee ide by side, si they were sl in 
box. 


“Well,” sniffed Mr. Greaves, “How much do you want 10 

Johasin licked his tips. It seemed, for one strange moment, as if 
‘he might actually get what he wanted. Magically and without fuss, 
‘But he reminded himself that lending money was, after all, a bask 
manager's job. Just because he was asking how much Johann 
wanted to borrow, that didn't mean he approved of Johann's 
peer darpgerg samen po 's credentials were adequate, 

2 « ten thousand dollars, 

~“Aboat na theusnad deter Tp: Give of take how much?"* 

Johann nodded. “Give or take a nickel."" 

‘The bank manager laughed, until his laugh turned to splutters, 
and his splutters into a hacking cough. 

“Excuse me,"" he said, wiping his mouth with his big green 
handkerchief, “I shouldn't smoke.”” 

Johann shrugged nervously. “I've heard it's bad for the heart,"” 
hhe said. 11 was all he could think of to say. 

Mr. Greaves said: “Everything about being a bank manager is 
bbad for the heart. My doctor says I ought to spend six months on 
the Gulf, recuperating. He tells me to give up brandy-sodas and 
‘Havana cigars, and run around the goddamned iawn every 
If Lid what my doctor told me, I'd be dead in three days. I take 
sweet spirits of niter six times a day, and essence of pepsin four 
times a day, and | still feel sick asa dog.” 

Johann smiled politely, "Er... about this ten thousand dollars 


Mr. Greaves crossed his legs again and gave two or three sage 
and serious nods of the head to show that they were back to, 
business. 
fll," he said. ‘*Ten thousand dollars is a great deal of 
money. 1 presume you have some kind of prospectus for this 
maintenance works of yours. Financial profiles, estimates of labor 
and materiél, employment requirements, that kind of thing."” 
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em across the desk, and for five silent minutes Mr. Greaves went 
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‘He chuckled, and Johann, tense as a cat trying to stalk # bird 
twice its own size, chuckled with him. 
“You say you've been talking lo real-estate agents?” asked Mr. 


"No, it isn’t, But its near the railroad yards and it's close to the 
factories, and that's what counts."* 
‘Mr. Greaves nodded. ‘Sure, Now, what about security?” 
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‘This was the crucial moment. Johann felt his heart rising 
falling, and there seemed to be so much tight breath if his 
‘could hardly say anything sensible. 

“We're not talking about an unsecured foan, | hope,” 
Kicsarabebercra lc rracest loans was the funniest 


deal on trust, but the fact of the master is that I am asking for ten 
thousand dollars without security." 
‘There was a silence. Mr. Greaves stared at him for a moment, 


risks, like everyone else; but if | were to give you ten thousand: 
dollars, on your say-so alone, well, then, and anybody 
would be doing it, and where would I stand then? I'd have un 
empty bank."” 

Johann said: “Mr, Greaves, | am not ‘anybody,” 

Mr, Greaves smiled. “I know you're not in your eyes, Mr. 
Cornelius, and I assure you that you're not in mine. But in the eyes 
of the bank’s board of governors, I regret that you are. You don’t 
‘even have an account here,”* 

Johann took out his last ten dollars, ten creased one-dollas bills, 
and dropped them on Mr. Greaves's desk. “If that's your ob- 
Section, I'll open one now. 

‘Mr. Greaves shook his head. “That's not the objection, Mr. 
‘Cornelius. | have beard favorable things about you from several 
people in this town already. I'm sure you are a man of reasonable 
substance. But ten thousand dollars..." 

Johann laid his hand firmly on Mr. Greaves’s leather-topped 
desk. “Mr. Greaves." he said, “if you lend me ten thousand 
dollars, you will be doing something you will never, in the whole of 
your life, regret."* 

“With respect. Mr. Cornelius, if 1 lend you ten thousand 
dollars unsecured, and my governors get to hear of it, | may mever 
even five to regr 
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Gee tbc, gee, and 
“thought about 


he ee EE 
‘Mr, Cornelius. They're a hard-baked buach.”* 


A week later Johann walked down Beaumont Street, head bent, 


‘was cooler, and a fresh breeze was blowing from the Gulf, making 

‘the palms rustle, and the delicate flowers tremble on their creepers. 

‘He was dressed in the same dark suit he had worn to the bank, and 

the same stiff black derby hat, and his bluck shoes were very 

‘brightly polished. 

Ei contd wen be Sel aapped: wary sen sont 
‘wooden palings, 


heavy 
scent of flowers, and from the leafy retreats of the garden a Negro 
‘woman was singing “Ella Speed."* Johann walked up to the gate, 
looked up the pathway at the imposing entrance, and not for the 
first time felt a deep pang of hesitation and anxiety. 


‘Come on, and ta-ake heed. 
Let me ell ya ‘bout poor Ella Speed... 


He clicked open the gate and walked up the path. Out of bis 
‘breast pocket he took a clean white card, and then he rang at the 
‘gleaming brass bell pull, Somewhere inside the house a chime went 
Dinges-bongee. He stood fidgeting on the veranda, tapping his 
‘card against his hand, waiting for someone to answer the door. A 
‘small tufty bird flittered onto the veranda rail beside him, chirped, 


‘lla Speed was downtown, she was havin" her lovin fun. - 
Let me tell yo what Bill Morton dome . 


‘The glossy black door opened up just a crack, and a white-faced 
parlormaid stared out. 
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"Yes?" she asked sharply, 

“I've, er... P'vecome to call on Mr. and Mrs. Mulliner, 

‘The maid opened the door a fraction more. heading 
itile gir with a lacy apron and bright red ears. 

Mr. Mulliner isn’t at home, and Mrs. Mulliner is resting."* 

Johann coughed, ““Well, | onty came to leave this." 

He held ovt his card, ea pee eee 


SGenlowan Engine 
‘The maid took the card and read it, moving her lips as she read. 


The door closed, and he was left on his own on the veranda. He 
‘coughed, and turned around, and made his way back down the 
path, his head still bent, and a persistent frown on his forehead. He 
‘was beginning 10 acquire the look of a man who, despite years of 
hopeful struggle, has come at last to realize that time is running 
out, and that his great and golden opportunity may never arrive. 
‘With his two years’ work in New York, Johann had bought himself 
the chance of starting afresh, and of building the foundations of 
fortune. But now, with only three dollars and seventy-five cents 
left, he was sliding inexorably toward that moment when he would 
bbe forced back into daily employment, for the basic wants of food, 
drink and a place to sleep. If it was God's will, though, he would, 
hhave to bear it. 

Johann was not an easy man to understand because he hardly 
‘understood himself. He was both shy and stubborn; ambitious and 
‘cautious; aggressive and defensive, He believed in his own strength 
and his own determination, but he was also resigned 10 the casual 
and even arbitrary intervention of God in his affairs. He never 
spared himself any discomfort; and he didn't particularly sym- 
pathize with the discomfort of others, But at the same time he was 
wholly entranced by visions of great wealth, and all the comforts 
and privileges that great wealth could muster, He didn't even stop. 
to wonder whether he might enjoy riding in carriages, or drinking 
Vintage wines, or dining like a gourmet, or not. He had no 
education in art and music, and very little understanding of history 
and culture. He knew a good tune when he heard it, and he knew 
the importance of a clean collar, but that was almost as far as his 
{aste extensied itself. When you talked to Johann Cornelius, you 
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‘slowly, and said: “If I had ten thowsand dollars to st to chance, 
T’d just as soon take a ride on a Mississippi steamer, and gamble it 
alton faro,"* 

‘Now, as a final effort, Johann was trying ro make the 
“acquaintance of Broughton’s high society, in the struggling hope 
that someone of substance might underwrite his loan, 

‘He was just about to cross the road when he heard a high- 


(Nesp ald pepe epedmaaes “Mr. eee abe 


slowly: “Well, then, I guess I mustn't disappoint 
her. I thought you said she was resting. 

“She was, sir," said the parlormaid. “But when she heard who 
it was who had called, she changed her mind, and decided to quit 
resting, and take some coffee." 

“I'm Mattered,"* said Johann as he walked with the parlormaid 
tback to the house. “I betieve 1'm flattered.” 

‘The inside of the Mulliner house was dim, musty, and sump: 
tuously high-Victorian. Dwarfing the hallway was a massive oak 
sideboard with ornate carving all over its doors and feet, Mating 
down its front, and brass handles in the shape of seashells, There 
‘was an umbrella stand made from an elephants foot and a rigid- 
Jooking chair. On the walls hung a series of gloomy etchings of 
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“Me. Cornelius,” she breathed, greeting him like a long-lost 
friend, and lifting her hand to be kissed. “How lovely of you to 
call," 

Johann touched his lips to her diamonds and sapphires, and 
attempted a bow. “The pleasure is all mine, Mrs, Mulliner, 1 was 
passing, that's all, and J remembered you and your husband from. 
‘the Edmundses" party, and how charming you'd been, and wished 
to pay my respects."* 

5 said Beatrice Mulliner, fluttering her eyelashes. 
“What a wonderful man you are. Please sit down. I've heard $0. 
‘much about you, and I'm absolutely afog to hear more.”” 

They sat—Johann very upright on the settee, and Beatrice 
‘Mulliner, with elegant poise, on a nearby armchair. 
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‘one-and-a-half-horse town in south Texas, married to a whiskery 
‘old buffer more than ten years her senior, There was no doubt at all 
that Beatrice Mulliner was a puzzle; although whether she was the 
kind of pazzle that a man would be able to solve in a God-fearing 
manner was another question altogether. 

‘The parlormaid brought in coffee and walnut cake on rose- 
decorated plates and set them up on a parlor stand. Mrs. Mulliner 
dismissed her, and insisted on pouring the coffee herself. Johann, 
‘who expected a high degree of formality from upper-class society, 
‘was mildly concerned about this. 

“You have a fine household here, Mrs. Mulliner,"" he said 


Beatrice Mulliner smiled, and Johann noticed that she had gaps 
between her teeth. 

You musin’t call me Mrs. Mulliner. That sounds too stuffy 
for words. Call me Beatrice, or Bea if you like, Some people do call 
‘me Bea when they're feeling affectionate,”* 

“Oh,” said Johann, taking a cake plate and resting it on his 
knee. There was something in Beatrice Mulliner's manner that 
‘made him feel extremely awkward and gauche. 

“Mind you," breathed Beatrice, “in my firmament there is 
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‘never very much affection. Do you believe, Johann, tha 
cam be starved of love, just as much as they can be. 
walnut cake?" 


“I'm sorry," said Johann. “I don’t understand,” 
Beatrice shook her head. Her upswept hair was pinned and 
brushed, and shone im the soft sunlight that fell through the 
decorated lace curtains, 

“It doesn't matter. It's one of those things that is of no par= 
ticular consequence. Liddy, you see, doesn't enjoy discussing love, 
andsoT have to do the best that I can.”” 

idey?* 

““Oh—that’s my husband, | call him Liddy but his real name is 
Lidmore. Isn't it strange? Mind you, his parents were Irish, and the 
Irish are quite capable of anything. Do you know that he sings in 
his sleep?” 

Johann sipped coffee. “No,” he said, “I didn't know that.”* 

“He has a penchant for popular songs."* Beatrice sighed. “The 
other night, after a dinner party with the Greaveses, he lay in bed 
and sang ‘I'm Old, But I'm Awfully Tough,” And, cam you believe 
it, he was deep asleep, and when I told him ia the morning, he 
didn’t remember a thing,” 

Johann taid down his coffee cup. “Mrs. Mulliner—Beatrice—1 
can't help wondering if you're teasing me some, Pulling my teg."* 

Beatrice smiled, "'A little, perhaps. But it's so nice t have a 
man's company. E mean a real man. | suppose | get silly, and 


“I don’t know much about ladies’ interests 

mytelf, I guess I've always had to put other things first."" 

Beatrice looked interested. “Really? What on earth could you 
put before shat?” 

Johann lowered his eyes, He didn’t answer, 

Beatrice suddenly leaned forward and touched his hand with 
hers, and said: “Janet, my housemaid, said you chased after her 
down the street. She said you were dressed like @ workingman. She 
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She sighed, 
think I'm such a bore. You wanted to talk about money, didn't 
you? Money is so much more fascinating than love."* 

“lL was simply trying to see if Liddy—your husband—might be 
interested in some investment. 

Beatrice said: “Investment?” 

“"¥es—that’s right. I'm starting an engineering works in 
Broughton, and I'm looking for investors,”* 

“Do you want some more coffee?”* 

“What?” 

“Do you want more coffee? There's plenty left."* 

Johann held out his cup. “Thank you, yes. You see, I was 
wondering if your husband—"" 

Beatrice shook her head. “Liddy is not interested in investment, 
Liddy is not really interested in anything. You can try 10 persuade 
him, but you won't get very far, Are you taking Janet to the car- 
rival?” 


Johann watched Beatrice closely while she poured his coffee, 
He was beginning to feel suspicious about her motives in asking 
him here. She was obviously playing some kind of game with him, 
‘but he didn’t have enough experience with women to be able to 
sense the tack of their devious ploys. He stirred his coffee with iis 
Iver spoon, and didn’t say anything at all. 
janet aid that you promised to take her,”” said Beatrice 
Jightly, a kind of reward for spreading your reputation 
about. 


“Well—"*said Johann, but Beatrice interrupted him. 

“Why do you want your reputation spread about, Johann? Is it 
that you're trying to make us believe something that's true? Or is it 
that you're trying to make us believe something that's not true? Do 
‘ell, I've been dying to know." 


MM 


woman who is craving for affection. | knew when f first 


wrong. 
‘ina way, that 1 fell in love with you. You're not a pretty man, are 
‘you, Johann?" 


Johann, almost imperceptibly, shook his head. 

“Well,” said Beatrice, “I have no time for pretty men. 1 like 
men with their masculinity hewn on every feature. That's a lovely 
‘word, isn’t it—hewn? Rough men, ambitious men, powerful men. 
Men with big hands and strong chests, Men with sturdy thighs, 
‘Those are the kind of men {like."” 

Johann sipped coffee. “And what about Liddy?" he asked 


“Liddy?"* said Beatrice. She came away from the window and 
rested her hand on the back of her chair, facing Johann with awry, 
sad expression. “Liddy is a wealthy, genteel, wellsspoken, well~ 
‘educated, respectable bag of bones, 1 married him when | was 
seventeen, My parents lived in Galveston, you see, and Liddy was 
there for a lengthy trial. He saw me on the street, found out where I 
lived, and paid court. My father and mother were delighted, 
because I was a problem girl, and they always warned me that 1 
would end up in trouble. They had no place im their lives for anyone 
passionate, They were mean-minded and shallow, and my life with 
them was nothing but conflict and frustration, f suppose I was just 
as glad 10 get away from them as they were to get rid of me. I never 
loved Liddy, But he was wealthy, and he gave me presents, and he 
made me feel like a grown-up woman, We were married in three 
months, and he brought me back here to Broughton. 1 have been 
here ever since, the prettiest lady on the Broughton social circuit, as 
well as one of the wealthiest. I'm young, well-dressed, overine 
dulged, and miserable. Can you imagine, Johann, how bored and 
Jonely | am here? I have been here for nearly ten years, and nothing 
thas happened. A whole decade, passed by, and nothing to show for 


‘No children?” asked Johann uncomfortably. 
Beatrice closed her eyes. She spoke with them closed, as if 
‘reciting a well-known psalm. 
“Liddy told me the night we were married that he did not 
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| Johann knew what was coming next, His chest went tight, and 
_ he tried to remain as calm as he possibly could, But this sultry, 
- Inusky-voiced lady in her Chinese-biue tea gown and her 
| ‘perflume was stirring sensations inside him that he had 
‘never felt with such intensity before, 
‘Beatrice. ."*he sail, "Beatrice. I feel | ought toleave.”" 
| Beatrice smiled, “You can leave if you like. But I know that 
‘you'll be back.”* 
‘He stood up, brushing the crumbs from his best pants. 
‘I betieve I know what you're going 10 suggest,” he sald, “and 
iteannot be. I must. . . must thank you for the coffee.” 
Beatrice stood in his way, her hands on her hips. 
What was | going to suggest?” she said huskily, 
“Tean hardly—" 
ee a eee ire eae ees 


have gotten a little out of hand. it’s really better if |. . ."" 
‘He beard a rustle of skirts. He turned around again, and 
‘stopped in mid-sentence. His heavy mouth hung open like a startled 


‘Beatrice Mulliner, standing by the coffee table, had raised her 
blue tea gown up to her waist, Underneath, apart from her gray silk 
slippers, she was wearing nothing at all. Her white legs were slim 
‘and shapely, and between her thighs was a dark triangular smudge. 
‘That was all Johann saw before he looked away again and covered 
his eyes with bis hand, 

“Mrs. Mulliner,” he said. "Please lower your gown,"* 

She didn't. She came up to him, with her skirts still raised, and 
‘stood only inches away. He could smell her perfume, feel the 
warmth of her body, and he had no idea of what he was going t 


““Johann,’* she whispered. “Look at me, Do 1 look like the 
kind of woman who should lead a lifelike this)"" 
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‘He didn’t answer, He shut his eyes tight, and prayed - 
image of 


straight, 

““All right,” she said. “But don’t think you've gotten away with 
in 

When he was sure that she was decent, he turned around again. 
“1 don’t understand what you mean,” he said heavily. “Mrs. 
Mulliner, this isn’t right. It’s all so umusual,"* 

She sat down. It amazed Johann that she could seem so matter- 
‘of-fact just after displaying to him the most intimate parts of her 
body. She poured herself another cup of coffee, and even cut 
herself a fresh slice of cake. 

“Of course it's unusual," she said, without turning his way. 
“The whole trouble with Broughton is that it's so usual, Liddy is 
usual, this house is usual, my life is usual. And so, it seems, are 
you. Have you ever liad a love affair, Johann?" 

He shook his head. 

“Well, you ought to," she said. "If you were a man of any 
passion, you would have thrown me down on the rug and possessed 
me. Does that shock you, my saying that?" 

Johann nodded. “Yes, I think it does. I have always tried 10 be 
a man of Christian principles.”* 

She shrugged. “Well, if it shocks you, then Idon’s know what 1 
san do to persuade you otherwise. But you must remember, 
Worm paren lar 


nBaue. var aon reise Think what you mean to 
Liddy." 

She laughed, “I know what I mean to Liddy. Liddy is 
possessive to the point of illness, To Liddy {am the pure lily of the 
valley, his one and only, his dream wife. Liddy would die without 
mee 


“Does Liddy know? mean , , . about your admirers?” 

Beatrice shook her head. '*If he even guessed, he would have 
taken to his sickbed and died of a broken heart."" 

Johann was silent for a while. Then he said: “Beatrice, 1 
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‘area lovely woman, Beatrice," said Johann gently. 
Ne Spelag Ukbu Tear weratiteameahe eet pea 
smile of trust oF belief. 
“Many men have told methat, Johann. "* 
He shrugged, “Yes, | suppose they have, But 1 want you to 
‘that I'm not offended, and I hope we can continue our social 
‘intercourse."* 
“Ata distance?"* 
_ Henodded. "I think it's botier."” 
“Johann,” she said. ““How much money do you need?” 
“What do you mean?"* 
‘She looked serious. “We had dinner with the Greaveses the 
| other might. I mentioned you to Mr. Greaves, and he told me that 
‘you were Urying 1 start an engineering company, a maintenance 
Broughton. 


‘impertinent of me to ask how much you need?” 

Johan sat down. 

‘1 think you have fathomed me," he sald. ‘I am not a rich 
‘man, In fact, 1 am very poor. The reason | tried 10 get Janet to 
‘spread rumors about me was that I had little hope left of making 
myself wealthy and respectable. | come from a poor Dutch family, 
‘and that is about all. | have no connections, no friends, and no 
money, 1 was trying to borrow ten thousand dollars from Mr, 
Greaves to start an engincering business, yes. But so far, {cam find 
nobody to underwrite my loan, and it looks as if I witl never pet the 


Beatrice looked at him thoughtfully. 

‘1 knew you weren't rich,” she said. “I suppose that was part 
‘of your attraction. Other people may not have noticed, but I did, 
Rich men don't wear seven-cent collars and cuffs, and rich men 
don't eat eream cake with theit Fingers. 1 watched you at the garden 
arty, remember? This,"" she said, lifting it up from the partor 
sand, “‘isa cake fork. 
Johann stared at the broad-tined fork. and felt more deflated 
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bby that than almost anything else Beatrice Mullin had 
“1 see,"" he said duly, 


tome, Johan, Im sure that ean persuade Lit fast you." a 


patie ta sat “That's tight, good. Are you till taking 
Janet to the carnival?" 
Johann stood up. “I think I'd better 20,” he said hurriedly, 


ohana called for his hat, toc cod set sad rigid whe ee 
‘brought, Beatrice Muliner remained in her chair, a slight smile on 
‘her lips, while he stood there, He kept trying not to remember that 
‘she was stark naked underneath her tea gown. 

When his hat was brought, Johann said “Good day," and 
Beatrice Mulliner of fered her hand, silently, for kiss. 


Janet, in her frilly white maid’s cap, was waiting for him by the 
front gate. He doffed his hat to her and smiled as much as he could, 

“Tomorrow's my afternoon off," she said brightly. “And you 
did promise that you'd take me 10 the carnival.” 
cents. Then he smiled and said: “All right. I'll meet you at the 
pasture at three. Wear the brightest dress you have. | think we 
‘ought 10 celebrate,"* 

Janet cocked her head on one side. “‘Celebrate what?" 

Johann put his hat on again and straightened it, “Either the 
beginning,"” he said quietly, “oe the very end.” 


‘The offices of Belliveau, Jackson, Strich & Mulliner, om Fifth 
‘Street, were imposing and respectable. Their shingle was painted in 
funereal black, with classic gold lettering, and 
wooden portico and mahogany swing doors 
doorplates. Johann pushed his way in, and the swing doors swished 
quietly closed behind him. It was just after lunch, and the whole of 
Broughton was quiet and sleepy in the hot afternoon sun, A young 
aw clerk ina green eyeshade was dozing behind the reception desk, 
head nodding over the racing papers, while flies hummed fitfully 
around the ceiling. 


A bald waiter in a long white apron came up and said: "You 
‘wanted a tuble? We have a tat Sea her eanp marrincten fate 
is head. 3 


a pertinent 

“told him," Mr. Mulliner was saying intensely. “1 rofd him 
that if he attempted 10 being an action, | would sue him from 
‘Dallas 10 next Wednesday, and 4 did. He settled for eight hundred 
Sears sae bet opole Mag ope. 


iS eepeta tect nipennnlneshobocmgwardee 
Johann coughed again, more pointedly. Mr, Mulliner heard 


land 
do much to ease his discomfiture, ‘of his feelings of uncertainty and 


nervousness. 

“You want something, sir?” said Mulliner. “Or are you just 
‘coughing from the dust?" 

‘Mr. Croxton grinned, ‘I always take menthol drops myself," 
he said humorously, “Menthol drops and a stiff dose of rye, It 
«don’t do my cough no good, but it keeps me happy."* 

Johann attempted a smile. ‘I didn’t mean to interrupt your 
luncheon, Mr, Mulliner, but the truth is that I have something 
important co discuss with you."* 

‘Mulliner shrugged. “Well, is it pressing? This luncheon I've 
bbeen promising 10 Mr. Croxton here for nigh on twelve months."* 

“It would only take a couple of minutes," said Johana, “But 1 
think you ought 10 know as soon as possible.” 

Mulliner frowned. “'Know what? There isn’t anything wrong. is 
‘Nothing wor 
‘Oh, no—it's nothing like that. But 1 feel it would be best for 


sighed. “Okay, then, if it's only a couple of | 
have to sop when the Jambalaya come, 
and hungry." 
i on moved to the next table, Johann sat in his place, 
his hands together and tried to look as earnest and serious 


“"Well,"" said Mr. Mulliner, “‘Spit it oat,"” 
Johann coughed, ‘It's about business, sir, My name’s Johann. 
‘Cornelius, and I'm an engineer. ‘You may remember me from the 


-Edmundses’ garden party. 

_ Mr, Mulliner nodded. "I recall your face, Carry on.’* 

__ "Lcame into Broughton to help out a few of the factories here. 
‘want (0 set up an engineering maintenance works, because that's 
‘my line of business, The kind of work I can do is repairing 


"settee can do that kind of work right here, and save them all 
‘Mr. Mulliner sniffed and tuuged at his whiskers, “I see, What's 

that to do with me?" 
Johann bit his lip. “It’s kind of delicate, sir. You see, t dropped 
‘by your house this morning to leave my card, in the hope of visiting 
‘and maybe some investment in this 


‘m a little short of the total capital 1 
was hoping that a few local people 
tig beloved la chppogln: Yous ncloded a 

‘Mr. Mulliner said: “I don't quite see what you're driving at."* 

“Investment, sir,” explained Johann a little desperately 
“What I'm looking for Is people who want to help me start wp, 
People with money."* 

‘A waiter came past with a tin tray, bearing plates of Creole 
sausage and squab. Johann smelled the savory watt of food and 
felt distinetly hungry, All he had eaten all day was a rough 
breakfast of flash un kar, and if he didn’t manage to settle his 
future s00n, ( Jooked as though dinner was out of the question. 
Mr. Mulliner said: “*Money? How much moncy?”* 

“Er... ten thousand, just about.”* 
Mr. Mulliner puffed his breath out. **Ten thousand? That's a 
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problem?" 
“I don't have the security, and I'm looking for local people to 
underwrite me.” 

“Is that why you've come to me? You want a note for ten 
thousand dollars?" 

Johann shook his head, “Not exactly. It's your wife."” 

Mr. Mulliner squinted his near-together eyes and said: “My 
wife? What has my wife got to do with this?” 

Johann knew he was blushing. But it was better to try to 
forestall any sticky difficulties by telling Mr, Mulliner the truth: 
‘than have Beatrice Mulliner ensnare him in her seductive ambush. 
His throat constricting, he said: “Your wife , . . invited me in this 
morning , . . and offered me coffee. I took coffee with her, . . and 
tokd her about my schemes," 

“*¥es?” said Mr. Muilliner, looking sharp and intent, 

Ww said Johann, “I think she became a little overen- 
thusiastic, | think she might try 10 persuade you to invest in my 

Mr. Mulliner pursed his lips. ‘I see."" 

Johann reached for his handkerchief and wiped his perspiring 
forehead, 

“1 just want you to know,”* he said unsteadily, “that t did 
‘nothing £0 encourage het interest. In other words, 1 don't want you 
to get the wrong idea.”* 

Mr. Mulliner toyed with his knife and fork. Then he arranged 
the cut-glass salt and pepper pots side by xide on the green-cheek 
tablecloth, and lined up a bottle of sauce between them, All the 
time, he didn't take his glittering near-together eyes away from 
poet bt Johana sat upright in his chair and tried not to took 


oe poally Mr. Mulliner said: “My wife, Mr. Cornetins, is a 
woman who has bursts of enthusiasm."* He made “bursts of en- 
thusiasmn"* sound like boils on the neck, ““She takes an idea into her 
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‘am also afraid that I must let you know that { am not a man who 
‘cares to speculate, and that I could not ever consider underwriting 
‘your loan, no matter how much enthusiasm my wife brings to 
bes cene” 

Johann swallowed. ""I understand," he said quietly. 


_ “However, ‘did think 1! was doing the right thing by bringing this 


‘maties to your attention. "" 

‘Mr, Mulliner nodded. Johann thought the lawyer had a 
strangely artificial quality about him, like a stuffed goat in a glass 
case, The bald waiter arrived with plates of jambalaya and 
‘hoecake, and Johann had to get up to leave, 

“Despite everything,” said Mr. Mulliner as Johann put his hat 
‘on again, ‘1 want you fo know that you have my very best wishes 
for the future,"* 

Johann said: “Thank you. 1 hope 1 haven't disturbed your 
luncheon." Then he made his way through the crowded restaurant, 
‘and out into the street, before the fragrant smell of ham and 
tomatoes and prawns got too much for him. 


“That night, lying in his narrow iron bed under the sloping ceiling of 
his boardinghouse room, he heard a locomotive im the yards 
outside, sneezing and clanking as it waited for its boxcars 
Reflections from the raitroud lamps stalked and stirred across the 
wall, and he felt exhausted and empty. There is a dream of wealth 
in all men, and in Johann Cornelius its fulfillment was essential 10 
his progress in life. Lying there, im his patched and faded blue 
. he mumbled a short prayer to God for guidance and 

help, and hoped that God wouldn't think him too impertinent, 
‘On the very brink of ruin, though, Johann somehow felt more 
hopeful about his future success than ever before, Perhaps he 
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‘side in the same bed. They were actually there now, not more than a 
‘half a mile away, The stuffed goat and the goddess. Johann closed 
his eyes, and before he slept again, had a brief and haunting vision 
of Beatrice’s thighs, 


‘The next day was gray and thundery. The dust from the streets was 
whipped up into stinging clouds, and the horses tethered outside 
the Main Street stores were restless and bothersome. As Johann 
strode along the boardwalk past Seventh Street, he was beginning 
to wonder if he ought to invest a dollar-ten in an umbrella, 
Everybody else was carrying one, and the surreys and business 
‘wagons rattled past with their black hoods up. 

He held his hat on tis head as he crossed the breezy street past 
Howard's Refreshment Parlor and headed out toward Kyle's 
Pasture. The pasture was a small scrubby field on the outskirts of 
Broughton, surrounded by rustling windswept trees, where Barnet 
and Shenton’s Meadow Carnival, according to the posters, was 
enjoying its second stupendous week, 

‘When Johann reached the pasture, the carnival was almost 
deserted, The sideshows were open, but men were tugging tar- 
paulins over the sawdust rings where the trained dogs danced, and 
they were blowing out the popcorn lamps and tying down the tent 
flaps for a storm, A fresh metallic breeze was blowing out of the 
west, and the sky was the color of sicel. 

Johann walked across the tufled grass, looking around for 
Janet, She had promised to meet him at three, and it was already 
five past, according to the clock on Broughton's white-painted 
town hall, There was a greasy aroma of hot franks and onions, 
which reminded Johann that he hadn’t eaten since yesterday 
morning. A few couples were wandering around the wind-blown 
stanids and sideshows, but the weather was 100 brisk for crowds. 

He looked around the back of the Mississippi Steamboat Ride, 
‘and into the boxing tent, where two fat bald pugilists were drinking, 
bottled beer and laughing; he walked the whole length of the 
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‘doubt she was a prime filly from The Racetrack, 
“Johann,”’ she said, extending her cream-gloved hand to be 
roa 


‘quite a remarkable lady." 
‘She took Johann’s sleeve and they strolled hand in hand toward 


“The palmist, my dear! The palmist said I was to have a hucky 
day today, and that all who were dear to me would benefit from my 
affection. 


Beatrice stopped walking and looked up at Johann with a 


Johann ... 1 have the distinct impression that you are 


displeased. 
a 


Johann coughed, “Yes, Beatrice, I think Lam." 
plied ich Bem nome Mion'e just 

as Janet's?" 

Johann nodded, “Of course.” = 

“Then what's the matter? Are you worried that it might rain? 
‘Have you only one pair of socks? Have your shares fallen?" 

Jobann lowered his head. “I have (wo pairs of socks and no 
shares," he said quietly. **Lam concerned that you are trying to use 
‘me for your own amusement. 

Beatrice widened those feline eyes of hers. "Johann! 1 don’t 
know how you could say such a thing?" 

‘They resumed walking. Johann said: “I wen to sce your 
husband 
“Yes, Eknow.”* 

‘You know?" 

“Of course. You don't think that Liddy isn’t going to erase 
question me about any man for whom 1 show the slightest en- 
thusiasm, do you? He was quite annoyed, as a matter of fact, and 
said I had no right to invite a single man in for coffee without a 
i * 


‘haperone. 

Johann didn’t answer. They reached the edge of Kyle's Pasture 
and beyan to walk buck toward the town, Behind them, the steam 
calliope suddenly started up, and the roundabout with its red-and- 
gold-painted horses began to turn around, with nobody on it except 
‘one serious small boy in a sailor suit. His nanny. a dour woman in 
gray flannel, watched him go around and around with equal 
sertousness, and Johann, seeing them, wondered why the pleasure 
Of others was always such a grave business. Certainly the pleassre 
of Beatrice Mulliner was a serious affair, in every sense of the 
word. 

“You know something,” said Beatrice, lifting her brown skirts 
out of the dust, “you are the First man about whom I can truthfully 
say that your financial jon means nothing to me,"" 

“Does it usually matter? 

Beatrice laughed. “Of course it matters, my deart The poor, 
besides having no use for toiletries, are not such good lovers as the 
‘wealthy, The poor man returns home each night exhausted from his 
toll, and if he does feel the needs of love, he satisfies them as 
quickly as possible. The wealthy man, however, likes to take his 
time, and dally awhile, and that is what makes him a more com- 
petent bea."* 


cul 


“is it 
(ee ‘ecessary to know someone to 


ee ee ee ees 
“I knew you were worried about the rain,”” said Beatrice. 

“Lam not worried about the rain. | am worried about what 

people may think. What did your husband say to you yesterday?"* 

“He said 1 was to be more discreet, or people would think | was 
‘behaving immodestly. He's a prudish old woman, and you musti't 
‘mind him. And nor must you mind what people think. That’s the 
first lesvon in success. You want success, don’t you?" 

“Lsuppose so, It depends on the price.”* 

Beatrice hooked up at him, “Success costs nothing to the 
successful. You really ought to understand that success is always 
won from other people's failure. 

“They turned the corner into Main Street, and Johann began to 


‘rangers. ‘“Beatrice,"” he said, **1 will walk you home to Beaumont 
‘Street, anc! then I believe it will be wiser if we do not see each other 
alone again," 

“Johann,” she said, pretending to be deeply hurt. “you are 
‘being so cruel to me today.” She smiled politely at a passing friend, 
who made no pretense of her interest in Johann, “Hello, Mrs. 


“This is very embarrassing,” whispered Johann. “What if 


word gets back to your husband?" 
Beatrice nodded to another friend.““Don't worry about Liddy. 1 


fortune, Raise a little heli, my dear, that's my advice.”” 


forgive him for this loose behavior, and he even tried 10 pray as 
they walled and talked. 


” 


“Johann,"" said Beatrice, ‘I do believe you're not 
concerned."* 


do I do more than that? Do I make you feel good, as well? Do I 


make you feel lionhearted. and bold, and perhaps even savage?" 
Johann was sweating. “I really can't say, Beatrice, I don't think 
‘we ought to speak like this."" 


“You don't like to talk about your passions, do you, Johann? 
But you must! | can see your passions boiling inside you! Why 
Gar cen potrpaheccopscrinsap loreal alone 

“Beatrice,” said Johann quietly, ‘please don’t torment me," 

‘They had reached the corner of Beaumont Street. II was quiet 
there. The sky was dull, and a few spots of rain were beginning to 
rattle among the leaves of the trees in the spacious Racetrack yards, 

Johann took both her hands and said: “1 must leave you here, 
[twill do no good, otherwise.” * 

‘She looked so beautiful standing there, with her dark uptilted 
‘eyes, her trim brown coat, and her neat figure, that it was as much 
‘ax Johann could do to say those words. He was not wed to 
‘emotional situations, and because of that, his feelings came on him 
like a storm of grit, unmanageable and unexpected. He had tears in 
hhis eyes, for no reason that he could even think of. 

“I shall think of you,” said Beatrice, ‘as one of those strange 
possibilities that never happened, Can | tell you something?" 

“Of course.”* 

“You are a man who doesn't even recognize the half of his 
potential. You are struggling for ten thousand dollars when you 
should be considering millions. You have the power, but right now 
you don't have the courage, You have the determination, but you 
haven't yet discovered what it is you should be determined about, 
All your energy is being wasted, because you are trying to live by 
‘other people's rules, | know what I'm talking about, Johann, 
because it has happened to me, I'm not the free, wild lady you 
think Iam, I am as much trapped by this town and its marrow 
minded people as you are," 

Johann shook his head. "*Beatrice—"* 

“Tknow,” she said, a littl sadly. "You have no money and you 
have somewhere. You and 1, we have more in common than 
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“Like all favors,"* she said gently, Sethichoeers See 
attached. You see, you really need to learn that nobody, ever, does 


anything for: 
Johann took off his hat. The wind blew his thinning hair up and 
_ down likea semaphore signal. 
“What isit? The favor?"* 
‘She smiled faintly. "You won't discover that until later, But the 
“1 Teeciaberlede ay diated és 


‘rhe condition i that, if come loa fo you a an ine 
imany place, you never turn me away.”* 

Johann stood stock-still and silent. He felt numb, like be felt 
when the New York dentist gave him chloroform to tug out his 


aching tooth. 

“All right," he said hoarsely, He didn’t understand at all, 

‘Beatrice looked at him with a warm, regretful expression for a 
moment, and then she turned around and walked off down 
‘Beaumont Street, The last that Johann saw of her, she was turning 
into the gate of number 15. She didn’t look around, and didn’t 
‘wave. It occurred 10 him that they hadn’t even said good-bye, 

‘He stood there for two o three minutes. Then he placed his hat 
on his head and made his way back (0 the boardinghouse, That 
‘evening he had just enough money left for a plate of pork-and: 
apple pie down at Parsons". He ate it very slowly, to make it bast, 
and licked every scrap from his knife and fork. 


‘The boy rapped cheerfully on the door of his boardinghouse room: 
and stepped in. Johann was packing his white dress shirt and 
collars into his battered brown suitcase, and didn’t take kindly to 
being interrupted. When it came 10 folding clothes, he was clumsy 
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and awkward, and somehow they always emerged from | 
looking as if they had been worn as loincloths by a whole 
unwashed Kiowa. 


“Message for Mr. Corny-eely-ass!” said the boy cheekily. 
“That's me," said Johann. The boy handed him a long 
sealed with red wax, 
“Who's it from?” 
ce Hanshi “Gave me a quarter for doing it, 


“I'm sorry. I don’t have a nickel, Whea I leave here, I guess IIL 
have to go live ina gopher hole,” 

‘The boy wrinkled his nose in disgust. “Don’t ya believe in free 
enterprise?" he asked with high-pitched insolence. 

“'Sure,"" said Johann. “And that’s why I'm not going to pay 
you for it."" 

“Oh, rwell,”” said the boy, and went off, slamming the door so 
hard behind him that plaster dust drifted down to the floor. 

Johann went to the window, where the light was better, and 
Picked the red seal off the envelope. He opened it up and took out 
an official-looking letter. It was headed “Belliveau, Jackson, 
Strich & Mulliner, Attorneys-at-Law,” but it was penned by hand. 
‘The writing was scratchy and intense, and the writer had obviously, 
stopped after every few words to dip his nib into the inkpot. 

“Sir,” said the letter. ““It has been brought to my attention that 
you have been making advances to my wife of a kind considered 
improper in respectable society. I have had the matter out with her, 
‘and it seems you have compounded the offense by encouraging het 
to fall into an affectionate humor as regards yourself. I consider it 
essential for my wife's good name, and the name of my business 
and my family, that you should leave the town of Broughton 
forthwith. In order to enable you to do sa with the minimum of 
commotion, 1 Rave already spoken to Mr. Greaves at the 
Broughton National Bank, and informed him that Lam prepared to 
guaranice your loan of ten thousand dollars, subject to those 
conditions required by state and federal law, Needless to say, Iam 
‘only doing this under considerable personal duress, as the lesser of 
two evils, and my feelings are that you behaved like # roughneck of 
no character, and an adventurer, My wife wishes me 10 com- 
munieate to you that she has no further feelings of anything except 
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THE EXCELSIOR MOTEL 
"vinere Nobe Stay’ 
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Accommodation of the 
Puseest SORT 
Clean Beds, Hot Water 
Faushing Gosets 


snd 


Our Special Steak Breaktast 
with Two Bogs 
Any Style 


“It was six o'clock on a March morning, and even though the breeze 
‘was dry and warm, the man at the wheel of the motorcar was 
‘dressed in a long white overcoat, with a knitted scarf and glass 
‘goggles, and his hands grasped the upright steering wheel in huge 
‘brown leather gauntlets. He had left Edgar, Texas, while it was still 
‘dark, and he wanted to be in Amarero in time for breakfast, which 
‘meant that he had traveled fifteen mites already in the chill of the 
false dawn, 


‘His car squeaked and creaked over the ruts, but it was running 
well, It was a 1901 New Orleans 3) which he had bought for one 


‘refurbished the two brass coaching lamps and the striped paint- 
‘work on the hood; he had nourished the buttoned leather seats with 
saddle polish; and he had rebalanced the elegant spoked wheels 
‘with their narrow white thirty-inch tires. This was his first long trip 
‘mit, and even though the leaf springs didn't do much to cushion 
hhis backside from the sun-baked Texas tracks, he felt magnificent, 
like a kind of motorized Nemesis bearing down on the horse-and- 
‘buggy world that science would soon sweep away, 

‘As he passed the Grant spread, a herd of rangy-looking cattle, 
‘their coats ruffied in the wind, eyed iim mournfully. The fut-fut- 
fu-fut of his engine rose and fell across the prairies, and a coopful 
a Nas spud a apered i iit 

Two Mexican 


their knees as this uncarthly mechanical apparition appeared 
round the corner by the paint store and roared past them in a 
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blinding cloud of dust. They remained knecling for almost 
mic puesta hl ge, 
scar babpedperene lect ot Jolene ef 


shop for hundreds of miles 


tent she used 10 charge in the old days. And be had surprised 
everybody even more by going to church not just once on Sundays 
‘but three times, and praying deeply and silently in his own pew, and 
by never drinking whiskey and by never paying court to any of the 
local girls, even though some of them were very pretty and all of 
them were extremely frustrated, They said about him jn Edgar that 
he was 4 man who was destined for something, although they could 
never decide quite what. It didn't occur to them. of course, that he 
‘was dedicated to the making of money by scientific means; that he 
believed in luck and he believed in chance, but that most of all he 
believed in method and determination, those two, and that any 
man with the correct method who applied it with sufficient 
determination would become rich, as inevitably as any young man 
who visited Nelly Jones's fun house on Amarillo Street, Edgar, 
‘would catch himself a fearful dose of crabs. 

Although he had a staff of two trained engineers, Sam Chivers 
and Jack Beak, and although he had three mechanics and a black 
ha aan marr ae pO yea 
to have no friends at all, and in company he was reticent and 
standoffish. They invited him everywhere, of course, because he 
was one of the mast prosperous men in town. But at bake-offs and 
fetes, at church teas and men's social evenings, he stood large and 
quiet, as if he had his mind on other things; and if he hadn't been 
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‘Ins deep, croaky voice, which nobody had ever heard him do. He 
‘sang ““ Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom. 

‘While he sang, of the horizon, great castes of cumulus clouds 
‘grew, pile upon pile of elaborate white towers, and terraces, and 
boiling bridges. His eyes were sore from the dust, and his arms 
ached from clutching the automobile’s stecring wheel for so long, 


shabby 
‘clutter of wooden houses, stores and hotels, surrounded on all sides 
by oil rigs. Tree ered sey He eee 
‘of a strange Meet of ships which had anchored mysteriously on 
MGs Ont tae ttn eestor arise tie hts 90 eno 
stopping his automobile on a low and eroded ridge. knew that he 
‘was back in wildcat . 

‘He took out his handkerchief and dabbed his grimy face. 
Johann had been {ascinated by the oil operations in Amarero ever 
since he had first visited the town last year, trundling an overhauled 
rotary power force pump on the back of his horse-drawn business 
‘wagon. It was a hard-bitten town, populated by oilmen, whores, 


Up until the fall of 1901, Amarero had been nothing but a raithead 
for West Texas cattle, and the woodburning locomotives used 10 
‘come up from Broughton and the Gulf only four of five times a 
‘year. There used to be little more than an auction room, a bosrd- 
inghouse, a diner that offered pork and beans or sausage and 
beans only (home fries extra), and a railroad yard that didn't 
amount to more than a few rickety cattle enclosures and a rusted set 
of buffers. Then a middle-aged wildcat prospector named Kyle 
‘Lennox arrived in town—a man with great black droopy whiskers, 
‘brocade vests, and an unpleasant reputation for brawling and 
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Oil. Asa bonus, Lennax was guaranteed dividends and lump sums, 


came walking up the boardwalk next to him, and stopped. He was 
smoking an eagle’s-claw pipe, and he wore a weather-faded derby 
hat. He said: “How do,” without taking his pipe out from between 
his teeth. 

“How do you do," replied Johann, smiling briefly in 
acknowledgment. He was looking tanned and healthy these days, 
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© Johann lifted his mock-alligator briefcase out of the back seat 
“ofthe car. He didn’t answer. 

‘The old man said: "You ain't the first, of course, There’s been 
_ creditors galore, Grover’s men for the chuck he ate; haberdasher’s 
- mien for the overalls he wore; dry-goods men for the dry goods; and 
hardware men for the mails and God alone knows what etse. Why, 
‘he's even rum hisself a state up over yonder.” 

| Johann turned and looked at the Excelsior Hotel, # wooden 

| monstrosity painted green and gold. On the first-floor balcony, 
shaded from the morning sun by a parasol, was 2 young prostitute 
with red wavy hair and a black basque which forced her breasts into 
a low and provocative line. She waved her fingers at Johann, and 
be turned away. 

“Do you know where to find him?” asked Johann. 

‘The old man coughed. “I can tell you something," he said. “I 
‘once scouted for Robert E. Lee."” 

Johann stepped into the cooler shadow of the boardwalk. “You 
and every other old storyteller this side of the Brazos. Is he out at 
the oil camp, do you know, or has he come into town? 

The old man took off his derby hat and knocked it back into 


“Could do with a fill,”* he said uncommunicatively. 

Johann said: **1'll give you a nickel for a fill if you tell me where 
‘he is; but you tell me first." 

‘The old man thought about that. He wasn't in any particular 


Kummer was one of many wildcatters who hadn't struck it rich 
‘out at Amarero, and he owed Johann $732.08 for maintenance 
work, gasoline engines, and spares. This trip was a debt-<collecting 
‘rip, and Johann intended to get his money. 

“Well,” said the old man at last, “how about a fill anda slag?” 

“A ill.” said Johann. “And not until you tell me.”* 

‘The old man shrugged. Then he said: “It sure wasn’ like this i 
the old days, you know, when foiks recalled the war. There was & 
time when you only had to say to someone that you'd seen Robert 
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filthy fingers 
my coat,” and that was all, And that's why I ain't been too partial 
to great heroes ever since, because they never go around making 
great and gentle speeches like they're supposed to." 

Johann leaned forward and laid his hand on the okt man’s 
shoulder. 


“*Supposing you just tell me where John Kummer is, huh?” 

‘The old man nodded. “You could try the oil camp.”* 

“And what if he isn’t there, like suspect he’s not?"* 

“Then you could try the church. Maybe he's praying to God to 
make it rain money."” 

Johann shook his head. 

‘The old man sighed. “You could, if you had a mind to, try 


pressed into the creases of the old man's leathery hand. He then 
straightened his te, picked up his briefcase, and walked across the 
‘hot morning street co the entrance of the Excelsior Hotel, 

Next door, the front of the firehouse was open, and the fire 
chief, im shirtsleeves and suspenders, was polishing the steam 
pumper. He was sweating 50 profusely that his withered crimson 
face looked as if it were jeweled with rhinestones. It was hot i the 
firehouse because the pumper had to be connected at all times 10 
the basement boiler, and it was only when it was called out to a fire 
thar the chief would toss an Incendiary rocket into the pumper’s 
‘own furnace to set it alight. 

Johann paused for a moment to watch the fire chief at work. 
‘There was a hot smell of horses, braxs polish, steam, and in- 
candescent coal that made the firehouse seem like the waiting oom 
to hell. After a while the fire chief came over to the door, wiping his 
hands ona raz, 
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Johann stepped out into the street again and squinted 


‘him alight like a torch! That whole room amelied like pork cutlets 
Tor days."* 

Johann wiped the sweat from his forehead with the back of his 
hand. “If 1 was im that hotel,”" he said, “and I wanted to get out of 
there quick, because of a fire or suchlike, where would I go?" 

‘The fire chief came out into the street too, He pointed with hit 
ppolish-whitened fingers up to the second-floor balcony. 

“That's easy,"* he said. "That balcony runs around the back of 
the building, and round the back there's an iron fire escape, bought 
from the old Magnificent Hote! at Dallas when they pulled it down, 
Orit fell down, I don’t recall which.”* 

Johann nodded. “Thank you,” he said. **And 1 wish you well 
with your fires."* 

“Won't you came in for a shot?" asked the fire chief, "Or 
there’s some ginger wine if you're a temperance man,"” 

“"Thank you, no,” said Johann gently. ‘I have some business 
toattend 10." 

He left the firehouse and walked around to the front of the 
Excelsior Hotel, The front doors of mahogany and patterned glass 
were hooked ajar to create a draft, and in the gloomy lobby Johann 
could see potted aspidistras, plush red sofas, and two or three well 
dressed men standing around talking and smoking cigars. At the 
Jong marble-topped desk, which ran along the length of the right- 
hhand wall, a desk clerk in a gray uniform braided with fraying gokd 
cord was picking his nose. Johann stepped in, and walked with 
measured footsteps across the black-and-white-tiled floor. The 
desk clerk, a greasy-faced man with a brilliantined mustache, 
didn’t even look in his direction. Johann pinged the bell. 

"When you've finished prospecting for oil up that nose of 
‘yours, pethaps I can have some service,” he said loudly. 

‘The desk clerk turned, eyed him up and down, and 
“Okay, mister. Don't get yourself all riled up. What’sit to be?’ 
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“Well, im that case, I guess you won't be as keyed up for a 
Woman as some of them thar have come all the way from Abilene 


| Johann rested his elbow on the counter and beckoned the desk 
| clerk: nearer. Then, when the man was close enough, he said: "A 
" dollar bill says I'm looking for Joha Kummer.”” 
The desk clerk stared at him without answering for almost half 
‘minute. Then he said: “Five dollars has already said he ain't in.” 
Johann thought for a while, then stood up straight and nodded. 
“That's all right. Just make sure he knows that Johann Cornelias 
‘called end thet Johann Cornctivs won't be put off hin debt for any 


“You ain't raising the ante?” 
“Why should 1? 1'll catch him, sooner or later, That's what 1 
‘came here for.”” 
‘The desk clerk looked at Johan's muscular shoulders and 
determined face and said: “Yes, I guess you will.”” 
he said, more cheerfully: “I don’t suppose I can interest you 


‘The desk clerk made a clumsy circle out of finger and thumb, 
and kissed the air. "It’s a peach, if you must know. A quadroon 
girl from Piedras Negras. Twelve years old and willing to learn any 
‘thing you want to teach her. A clean slate, $0 10 speak.”” 

Johann looked at the man but said nothing. A tiny nerve pulled 
at the underside of his left eye, but otherwise he remainsd 
motionless. 


“There she is now,” said the desk clerk, leaning across the 
marble counter and pointing toward the far end of the lobby. 
Johann turned. 

‘She was sitting in the faded light (hat fell through the frosted 
glass window onto the plush settecs, The “Ex” of “Excelsior,” a 
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shadow from the hotel's name on the grimy pane, was 
across her soft dusky cheek. 


her cheeks—but the quadroon girl sat by herself, staring at the tiled 
floor as if she were waiting patiently for a train that was already 


‘The desk clerk smoothed his mustache. “Most certainly is, 
Tisieegeen obtand very sea: Ready for anything, if you want to 

Satiohien to Wa osceseet vamta pore 
hhad never felt before, He also found he was short of breath. He 
looked again at the girl, fascinated and horrified at the same time. 
‘She was so pretty, and so young, and so unspoiled, that it seemed 
clectrifyingly disturbing to him that she should be a whore, and 
that she should be available 10 whatever stinking greasy middle- 
aged oilman wanted to put her price down on the desk clerk's 
counter. How could she allow herself to do it? She looked so 
delicate and respectable, she should have been sewing in a milliner"s 
‘or still learning her lessons at school. Did she enjoy it, of was it the 
only way she knew how to make money? She was so poised, as if 
she came from a good family, and that was what made it even 
worse. 

Well?" said the clerk, drumming his fingers idly on the open 
register. “What's it to be? Two dollars fifty the half hour, eight 
dollars all night."* 

Johann said huskily: “I didn't come here for that. 1 came here 
for John Kummer. Just tell him fm here in town, and if he wants 
me I'll be waiting outside in my automobil 

"Automobile, huh?” said the clerk. “Pretty fancy! Wish 1 was 
in the debt-collecting business."* 


i ‘the quadroon was still 
i looking, and this time she didn't hide her face behind ber 


Dolly Jarvis came clanging down after him, They pushed their way 
through the lines of wet bedsheets hanging on the washing lines, 


or 


enormous ears, He was s0 startled when he saw Johann that he 
froze in a pose of complete shock, like someone playing statues at a 
birthday party, and Dolly Jarvis stared at bot him and Johann in 
‘complete bewilderment, 


calmly. over 
and I haven't had a bite since last night’s supper. Won't you join 
me?" 


‘Kummer licked his lips. He had a marked Minnesota accent 
when he spoke, which didn't impeove his general desirability, and 
made him seem even shiftier and cheaper than he really was. 

“That's real nice of you, Mr, Comelivs. But the fact is, the 
train's in from Broughton before too long, and I really fave to 
catch it.” 

Johann took out his watch again. “I don’t want to detain you,” 
he said, “but the. Broughton train isn't due until three this af- 
temoon, and 1 usually reckon that five hours is enough for 
breakfast, don't you?” 

“John,”* put in Dolly Jarvis, ‘is this that Cornetivs man? Is 
this him? Tell him to get lost!”” 

Jobn Kummer patted her arm and gave her an uneasy flrtle 
smirk, ‘It's okay, Dolly. Mr. Cornelius here is a very un- 
derstanding man." 

Johann smiled at Dolly and nodded. “I'm known for my 
understanding.” he told her. 

“In that case," she said, “why are you keeping ux here? We 
want (0 catch that train, and we've got a lot to-do beforehand, 10 
unless you've got anything important to say, I suggest you get out 


of the way and let us get on with it.” 
“John,” he said quietly, “I 


"The seven hundred and thirty-two dollars and eight cents. The 


you?" 
Johann said; “I think he has a right to be, Miss Jarvis. 
sousmy moe ooh vent hen ol in dome as 


posts and I will shoot him if necessary. A man's property 
and money may not mean much in Minnesota, but it’s the law 
down here in Texas, and whatever people here may think of me, 
they've accepted me as a Texan," 

“You're big enough and dumb enough,” said Dolly sar- 


Without much further argument, they walked across the street 
to the Amarero Lunch Parlor, It was only two or three buildings 
away from where Johann had left his automobile. which was now 
‘being solemnly inspected by half a dozen scruffy smail boys and a 
‘man in a plaid shirt and black Texas Ranger pants wha looked like 
the Amarero idiot. 

‘The lunch parlor was quiet at this time of day, It was a small 
white-painted place that used to be a hay-and-feed store, with 
white-painted wooden tables and bentwood chairs, There was a 
‘high counter with a glass case of pastries and crackers at one end, 
and an elaborate stack of cans of Doris Brand molasses at the 
‘other, As they sat down, a big woman with forearms like Kentucky 
hams came out from behind the counter and set down three glasies 
of ice water. In one corner of the parlor, a this man in a derby hat 
sucked his coffce out of his saucer. 

John Kummer was distinctly not hungry, although Dolly Jarvis 
‘ordered cored-beef hash and beans because she knew from ex- 
perience that if you didn’t eat free meals when they were offered 
you might end up paying for the next one, Johann asked for 
pancakes, bacon, Virginia links, fried eggs, hash, syrup, and 
cream. His taste in food was as straightforward and unpretentious 
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briefcase onto 

__ *John,"" he said seriously, "I've got a proposition 10 make to 
-_-you. You can take it o leave it, but if you leave it, I'll have to warn 
you that you'll go straight down to the sherifT's office and I'll have 


John Kummer gavea seasick smile. 
“chal. rad arch eenchar pee gree lr hates and 
Jarvis sighed dramatically and clucked and flounced even 


more. 
“You have a hundred and six acres of land out there at 
‘Sweetwater Trail,” said Johann, “You're entitled to i, all correct 
and legal, although I did hear that it was Indian land once, and that 
you didn’t exactly pay them a whole mint for it."* 
John Kummer shook his head. "I paid two dollars an acre, fair 
‘and square. They took it, and if they took it, that’s their probiem, 


‘pot mine." 

Johann shrugged, ‘Your love of your fellow man really doesn’t 
{interest me. What | am interested in is how you're going to pay me 
‘back. I suggest that it might be fair and square if you gave me those 
hundred and six acres. | work that out af six dollars and ninety 
‘cents an acre, exclusive of rigs and engines and other 
‘which I'm repossesting anyway, and when you look at it that way, 
you realize that you've actually made a profit of four dollars and 
‘ninety cents an acre, which is five hundred and nineteen dollars and 

John Kummer put down his glass of ice water. He appeared to 
bea little confused. 

“You're telling me that I've actually made @ profit of five 
hundred and nineteen doltars?"* 

“That's correct.” 

“So how come I wind up with no land, no machinery, and no 
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‘cash? If | made five hundred and nineteen dollars, where | 

‘Huh? I don’t have any five hundred and nineteen dollars.”” 
eeclhiprintnt sie 

at this, “What kind 


Jarvis protested vociferously 
adding epi tha?” she sad Par “You're a first-quality, out- 
‘and-out stickup artist, and that’s the whole truth of the matter in 
‘one word!"" 


Johann didn't even look at her. As the big woman with the 
muscular forearms brought their plates of food, with soda bread 
and fresh tomato salad, he picked up his knife and fork and said to 
John Kummer in a level and utterly calm voice: ‘There's your 
choice, John. Give me the land and get yourseif out of Amarero @ 
free man, of else it's down to the lock-up as soon as breakfast's 
over.” 

John Kummer looked miserable, He said: “What about my 
other creditors? What are they going to say? | might be paying you 
off, Mr. Cornetius, but 1 owe for the food and the clothes and the 
tools 1 used, and a whole lot more besides,"* 

Johann crammed his mouth with pancake and sausages. 
"That's all right,”’ he said. *"No need 10 worry about that. You just 
g0 around 10 the people you owe, and tell them to come to me, and 
Mil pay them off in full." 


derneath it, stopped cating for a moment and regarded Johann 
suspiciously. 


“You'll pay off all his debts?" 
"That's what I said." 


“Oh, I don’t know. Four, five hundred bucks."* 

Dolly Jarvis wiped her mouth with her hand, and stared at 
Johann hard. Johann simply smiled at her affably, like a man on a 
pleasant Sunday-afernoon trolley ride smiling at his fellow 


Passengers, 
“Oh, you're a rat and a half,” she said softly, 
Johann kept on smiling. 

“You're the sneakiest low-down dirty rat that ever took 
breath,” she continued, 
Jobin Kummer frowned at her and said: “Come on, now, Dolly. 

Mr. Cornelius has made an offer that’s going to get ux out of 


n 


Kummer, you 
‘man is playing?” she said scathingly. “Don't you un- 
what he’s doing, and don't you understand what a 
you're making?" 


going (0 make yourself so much money that four or five hundred 
doltars won't seem like nothing more worthwhile than a red cent."* 


Joba Kummer didn’t like that. “You mean you were," he told 
her. “'You said you were giving it up. 

‘Dolly turned and snapped: “How can 1 give it up when I'm 
‘hanging around with a penniless no-good booby like you? This is 
the first time in your whole life you ever made a profit, and besides 
the fact that you've spent it already, you have to give away a gusher 
foget it! You dumb bastard!” 

Johann finished his meal and called for some fresh coffee. 

shout and scream all you want, Miss Jarvis,” he said 
‘blandly, **but even if you kept that land for yourselves, you'd never 
find that oil in a million years, even if you knew where to look. You 
don’t think I'm that simple, do you, that I'd give you the slightest 
inkling of what I was doing if 1 thought you'd be able to prospect it 
for yourselves? | like things plain and honest and out in the open. 
and what I'm saying is that I'll take the land in liew of my debt, but 
that if the debt isn’t paid, I'll make sure our mutual friend here 
spends the rest of his life breaking up rocks for the county."* 

John Kummer said: “It’s hopeless, Dolly, I'm going to have to 
give it to him. Listen, Mr, Cornelius, I've got the papers here, 
‘There's an attorney on the next block, and he'll fix it for us." 
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Jarvis. 

Johann Cornelius stood up, took his hat off the hatstand by the 
wall, and pushed his chair back in. 

“Thanks for the breakfast, Dolly," he said. “You're a 
generous woman."” 

Dolly glanced at the empty plates and cups and then back up at 
Johann, and flushed, 

“What do you mean?" she said. ‘I thought this was your treat, 
not mine!" 

“Let's just put it this way,"* Johann said. ‘It's sometimes 
‘easier to shell out for a late breakfast than it is 10 find a bounty 
hunter on your doorstep looking for ten percent of your bail 
money." 

Dolly opened her purse, (ook out a dollar, and taid it on the 


all the little boys looking, that I didn't have no morals, Until F met 
you, Mr, Johann Cornelius, 1 believed them, But now I've met 
someone who has mo more morals than this table, and it's a 
frightening thing,” 

Johann didn't reply at first, but tipped his hat to the woman 
behind the counter, and ushered Dolly Jarvis and John Kummer 
out into the street, He stood for a moment on the boardwalk, 
screwing up his eyes against the glaring sun and the heat of ap- 
proaching noon. 

“1'll tell you something about morals, Miss Jarvis," he said as 
he watched a horse-drawn runabout jangle past, driven by a fierce- 
looking woman in an okt-style bonnet and a floral print dress. 
“Morals are a way of anticipating the divine justice of the Lord on 
earth, in the hope that when the Day of Judgment finally arrives, 
that our hearts and our affairs will be in reasonable order. I live my 
life by a far greater morality than you because I have a far greater 
task to perform, and one day you will be able to think to yourself, 
with a considerable amount of pleasure, that you bought me my 
breakfast.” 
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won't forget 

Johann said: **You shouldn't talk that way, you know, You're 
Making our mutual friend nervous. A man should never be nervous 

‘when signing away his rights to anything, don't you agree? It 

‘makes the nib tremble, and forever after the deeds will show just 

‘how frightened he really was,"* 


At three, Johann saw Dolly Jarvis and John Kummer off on the 


‘drifted away westward, expanding and opening like funeral 


Then he feft Amarero station, with its freshly painted signal box 
and its new maroon ticks! office, and crossed the sun-baked yard 10 
where his automobile was waiting. He took out the starting handle, 
‘cranked her up, and then climbed aboard to go and inspect his 


took twenty minutes to reach Sweetwater Trail, a remnant of 
‘one of the old cattle srails that had made fortunes for beef barons 
in the days before gasoline engines and lubricants. Johann stopped 
his car by a slabby butte that protruded out of the prairie, and sat 
there for ten minutes or more, looking around the hundred stoping 
acres of scrub and dust that a large sign optimistically announced 
‘as “Kummer One."* It was a blazing afternoon, with only a few 
‘louds on the horizon, and there wasn't more than a warm whisper 


uy 


only lizards moved in the sun, staring at Johana with blank 
ees. 


‘There was only one job to do today. He got down from the car, 
‘making its springs creak, and walked over to the sign that said 
“Kummer One." He pushed and pulled it backward and forward 
until eventually fell flat, with a clatter that seemed unnaturally 
loud. Then he went back to the automobile and took from the back 
‘floor a black-and-white sign that he had painted for himself three 
days ago. He found a hammer among the abandoned tools, and 


‘He used his sleeve 1 mop the sweat off his forehead. Then he 
swung the hammer around and threw it ina long tumbling parabola 
toward the oil camp. IN struck the side of the hut with a hollow 
thump. 

He knew there was oil out here, It would take him a little while 
to locate the best site for drilling, but he had already done enough 
‘casual experimental surveys around Sweetwater and Amarero 10 
convince him that there was more black gold under the ground here 
than Kyle Lennox and all the other wildcatters dreamed of, Johann 
believed in science, not the hard:bitten spit-in-he-wind type of 
‘guesswork that had brought in Amarero One and most of the other 
wells in this part of the prairie, That was why be had spent a few 
hours of every visit to Amarero with a seismograph, popping off 
small charges of dynamite here and there, and recording his 
readings in a carefully written notebook—the samme notebook that 
he had used to write down his analyses of Nathaniel's Engineering 
in New York, There wasn't any sense in buying & new notebook 
Until this one was used up. They cost two cents each. 

Johann had studied the whole subject of ol! prospecting for 
‘almost 1wo years—ever since he had atrived in Edgar. With weighty 
geological books imported from Europe by Ketnbaum's 
Bookstore, he had spent night after night sitting in his apartment in 
the old red rambling house on Grange Street, gradually learning by 
the light of his glass reading lamp that the presence of oil was 
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But the stuff was there all right, and he counted himself lucky that 
‘there were more than four million square feet in one hundred and 
2 SS 
in. 
‘He stood there for a while, hands on his hips, looking around 
the dusty land in the afternoon heat. This was his beginaing. This 
‘was where he eame in with a chance to make some real money. He 


study and hard work, plus the ten thousand dollars that Lidmore 
‘Malliner had paid him to get out of Broughton and never return. 

‘After a while he went back to his automobile and started it up. 
He backed the New Orleans up the slope by the butte, paused for a 
couple of minutes just 10 take a last satisfied ook at the fresh 
‘painted sign that said **Cornetius Oil,"* and then engaged the gears 
and drove northward in a billowing trail of dust. 

‘He hadn't, to begin with, aimed at going back to Amarero. 
‘There was a shortcut he could have taken two or three miles outside 
‘of town, where the northbound track divided and ome branch 
wended its way diagonally east acrass scrub and sand to join the 
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Learnt ipso clipe 
morning, looking at Amarero from way off. The 


[Aa bc bosnoel ver tha tough irc a bas Utne ba) 
telling himself that he needed to go 10 Amarero to top up his 


‘but you never knew for sure with 
pperamental devices atthe best of times. The last thing he wanted 10 


but when it came to women, he Jost his grip like a swimmer in the 
Colorado rapids losing his grip on a lifeline, and he was swirled 
‘away into the current. 

He drew up right outside the Excelsior Hotel, and left his motor 
running, He stepped inside through the decorated glass doors, 
removing his hat, and walked up to the counter along the wall, 
where the desk clerk was now reading a copy of The Broughion 
Sentinel und picking his nose with even more industry than before. 
‘The quacroon girl was not there, and the plushy sofas were empty. 
‘An abandoned cigar butt still burned in a brown onyx ashtray, its 
blue smoke twiddling and twirling im the late-afiernoon sunlight 
that fell through the windows. 

Johann pinged the bell. The desk clerk looked up, 

“Oh,” he said, “*you're back.” 

Johann felt cold and sweaty, and desperately uncertain about 
what he was going to say. The desk clerk waited for 
him (0 state his business, (wisting the brilliamtined hairs of bis left 
mustache and blinking with disconcerting regularity. 

“tt occurred to me,” said Johann, “that you might be open to 
certain financial arrangements." 

‘The desk clerk raised an eyebrow. 

"The thing is,"* Johann continued, “1 wish to make you a 
proposition. This is only if it’s economically suitable to you, and, 
‘well, romantically suitable to the person in question. 

‘The dest elerk said: “Romantically?"* 
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way Yematbnk ofioneyic™ 5 | 


fingered | ere elon “nervously. 
se oe mre 
and 50 I'm not sure of the etiquette, It may be out 


may be amenable to it, and find it a satisfactory way to 
sider ofthe prose.” 
The desk clerk dug in the corner of his eye with the end of his 


‘The desk clerk swiveled around in his chair and checked the 
‘clock on the wall behind him. ‘You're too late, I'm afraid.” 

“Too late? You mean she's already—"" 

“She's gone for her supper. She'll be back soon," 


sal lah," aai veces. “1s ght Slr the wiht.” 

“*No,"' said Johann, ‘I didn’t mean that, either.” 

‘The desk clerk, pen poised over his guest book, looked up at 
Johana warily. “I can give you the night for seven-fifty,” he said. 
“But no less, Not a cent less.”” 

“You don't understand,” said Jobann, Mushing. “I don't want 
“a arbi ‘I want ber for good. | want to buy her from 


este desk clerk id down his pen. “*In other words, you want to 
book her every single night? Three hundred sixty-five nights a year? 
Mister, that’s going to cost you. | ain't so sure she's worth it. She's 
only thirteen, you know, and she don’t have that much experience. 
‘Not much meat om her, neither."* 

“Well,”’ said Johann, smiling a little with embarrassment, 
‘expect the meat will fatten up later. But you still don't understand 
what I mean. I want 10 purchase her for myself. 1 want to take her 
away from here, and have her live with me.’ 
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At that, the desk clerk stared at Johann as if he 


through. The quadroon girl had somehow moved him so deeply 
that he hod to have her. He didn’t know if he wanted to save her 
from her sordid fate or if he wanted her to satisty his own Meshly 
desires. He would have to think about that later. At the moment, 
all that concerned him was taking her away. 

“'Mister,"" said the desk clerk cagily, "that girl belongs to Mr. 
Kyle Lennox, the same way this hotel does, and the same way most 
of this town does. 1 don’t betieve that Mr, Lennox would take 100 
analy te dowmsht el of on of gt: dons boone it 
calit’ 

Johann said: “In other words, you don't want to take the 


myself. Do you happen to know if he's in town today?"" 

‘The desk clerk nodded, and closed his guest book. “Mr. 
Lennox is always in town. But take it from me, 1 don't think he's 
‘g0ing to take too kindly to the downright sale of one of his girls."* 

“Well, leave that 10 me,” said Johann. ‘Tell the girl to wait, 
‘and not to go with any customers, and I'll be back ina half hour.”” 

“Okay,” said the desk clerk. “It's your funeral. "* 

Johann left the hotel and climbed aboard his automobile. It was 
‘growing cooler now, and the sun was touching the top of the Red 
Star Stores & Lronmongery opposite. The dusty street was striped 
joeakorep pce pmnniieel meme ciao con 
trumpet. A surrey clattered past with its horse sniffing and 
Jangling its bridle. There was a dry, aromatic smell of prairie in the 
air, mingled with the strong aroma of fatback and beans. 

With 2 loud backfire, Johann’s automobile jerked forward and 
futtered up the street. He steered the motorcar out through the few 
stables and stores that dotted the northern boundary of the town, 
‘and then drove across the hard prairie rack that led to Kyle 
Lennox’s mansion. 

It was a three-story Gothic house of uncomely proportions. 
Kyle Lennox thad ordered it built from a drawing in a magazine, 
‘and while the Amarero carpenter had done his best, he was more 
sed (o putting oil rigs together, and the house had finished up 
impressive enough but oddly disturbing to look at, None of the 


‘Edgar, of anywhere about. When he struck oil, the townsfolk of 
Edgar could choke themselves with their own tongues as far as be 


{Birl, he had known [hat he wanted her, There wasn’t any question 
‘of going back now. 

‘He walked up the path, mounted the two wooden steps that led 
1 the porch, and knocked on the narrow mulberty-colored door. 
aside, he heard a dog barking, and the sound of footsteps. 

Ik was Kyle Lennox himself who opened the door, Johann had 
‘seen tintypes of him in The Amarero Citizen, but he had never met 
fhim in person. He looked older and oilier than he had in peim—a 
fat dissolute man in a purple silk smoking jacket, with a broad 

walrus mustache. He was smoking a cigar 


Joking at Johann as if he'd been expecting him, but wasn't quite 
sure if he was real, 

“Mr, Cornelius," he said, Dhiegmy voice. “How grad of 
you tocall."* 

Johann took off his hat. “*The hotel called you, did they. on the 
telephone? I saw the wires, and wondered.”” 

“Well, actually, they did," grunted Kyle Lenox, “But 1 would 
have known you anyway. The reputation of Johann Cornelius has 
‘made itself felt in these parts, and don't you know it,"* 

“May I come in?" asked Johann, 


ten of them essential equipment in any high-class residence. 
“The widow's resting, 1 regret," explained Kyle Lennox, 
following Johann unsteadily into the drawing room. “She has 
turns these days, Dot being as young as she was, and she finds the 
‘only way to get rid of them is to lie in bed with drapes drawn, and 
‘cover her face with Creme de Java,’ 
“I'm sorry about that,’ said Johann politely, looking around 
‘the room, 


French magazines. Do you want a drink?" 

"No, thank you."* 

““A cigar? They're good, you know. An old gambling buddy of 
‘mine brings them direct from Havana."" 

“No, no. 1 don't smoke."* 

Kyle Lennox sat himself down in a big red plush Morris rocker 


walls, but they were so awkwardly arranged that it always looked as 
if some were missing, or there was one too many. The carpet was 
dark tan with a floral pattern and pictures of castles om it. 

“Well.” said Kyle Lennox, crossing his fat legs in their gray 
etease-spotted pants. “You don’t drink, and you don’t smoke. 1 
gather you're & first-class attender of church too." 

Johann sat down on the edge of the davenport, with his hat om 
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tas te raid sy econ Wa Sore ee 
or Hotel, | would like to employ her myself, 
housekeeper and companion, This would be subject, of course, to 
ae cree Penn you wel cae ta AP 
‘Kyle Lennox scrutinized Johann with an amused smile, 
1 soctpple Le lemme ppg ooecnnnk br 


“1 can pay well,” said Johann, “and 1 would hope that between 
‘us we could reach a quiet and satisfactory settlement. A gen- 
‘eman's agreement to the benefit of all concerned."* 

‘Kyle Lennox swallowed some more bourbon, and then 
‘stretched back in his chair, setting it rocking on its lion’s-claw feet, 
‘The whole idea of Johann Cornelius wanting to buy one of his girls 
‘seemed to tickle him enormously. 

“Mr. Cornelius," he said, “you don't seem to grasp the nature 
‘of the girl's business. As the old saying goes, whoring is the world’s 
‘Breaiest industry. You have something, you then sell it, but having 
sold it, you still have it to sell again, Carina is not a cake of 
{kitchen soap or a half-pound of cheese. She's going to make money 
for me for the next twenty or thirty years, until her hair goes white 
‘and hes teeth drop out and she has 10 spend the rest of her days for~ 
iicating with circus mules to make a few pennies for food. That's 
‘the way itis, and that’s the way it always will be,"" 

Johann said: “How much do you anticipate that se will make 
for you in her working lifetime?" 

Kyle Lennox noticed the tenseness in his voice, and looked less 
amused than before. 

He said: “Twenty dollars & night for three hundrest sixty-five 
hhights is seven thousand three hundred dollars. Seven thousand 
three hundred dollars times twenty years is one hundred and forty- 
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six thousand dollars. The girl, you sec, is little gold mine,"* 
“You're not saying that you want a hundred and 
thousand doltars?”” 


“You're a friend. You can have her for one hundred 


Johann lowered his eyes, "That's out of the question.’" 

Kyle Lennox laughed. “Let's face up to it, Mr. ‘Coreeias, You 
just can’t afford her."* 

“could pay you by installments."" 

“In which case, | would give her to you by installments. A few: 
minutes cach week at first, and only full-time when you had paid 
‘everything off. Mr. Cornetius, it's only fair."* 

Johann rubbed his chin thoughtfully for a moment, and then 
stood up. 

“1 don't think we can do business, Mr. Lennox," he said 
huskily. “You'll excuse me for taking wp your time,”” 

Kyle Lennox shrugged. “Well, if you can't see your way to the 
rice, that’s very sad,” 

“Will you show me out?” 

Kyle Lennox didn’t answer, but puffed at his cigar, with a 
frown on his face, the frown of a man who is trying 1 work out 
something complicated in spite of three-quarters of a bottle of 


“Will you show me out?” repeated Johann. 

“Wait a moment," said Lennox, waving his hand. “Supposing 
‘we put it this way. Supposing you give me ten percent of whatever 
you find on the Kummer land out at Sweetwater Trail. Supposing 
you agree todo that.” 

“Then you'd give me the girt?”* 

“Certainly, No question about it."* 

Johann locked at Kyle Lennox closely. There was a toadlike 
ook about him that Johann found repulsively fascinating. If ever a. 
man had his character advertised on his face, it was the oil magnate 
of Amarero. But as Johann had already discovered, it didn’t do in 
Texas 10 hide any of your lights under any of your barrels, and if 
Kyle Lennox was going to do business like a toad, then it was all the 
better if he looked like one. 

“You think there's oil there?” asked J 

“No doubt about it," said Kyle Lennox. “If there wasn’t, why 
should you want it?" 


# on the flo ! ‘ 
y ‘Don’t make a sick man laugh. What are they 
‘40 eat out at Sweetwater? Lizard mornay, with cactus juice 


“Nine,” he said, by way of reply. 

Johann came away from the window, and sat down again on 
the edge of the davenport, He looked Kyle Lennox straight in the 
‘eye, and he said softly: ‘Mr, Lennox, you care for money 90 far 
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“Bight and a half?" suggested Kyle Lennox. 

Johann sat back and simply stared at him without any ex- 
pression at all. Kyle Lennox looked back at him twitchily for a few 
‘moments, and then uncrossed his legs and "Al right. Eight 
‘Percent it is."" 

Johann extended his hand. “*Let's shake on that, Mr. Lennox, 
and let me say one more thing.“ 
“What's that?" joked Lennox. “Seven and a half percent?" 
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forgiving humor 
“You have a fine way of putting it, Mr. Cornelis,” sine ] 
Lennox. “Would you care for a drink?” 
“No, thank you. If you would just kindly call the Excelsior, — 
and tell the giel to get ready, [-will collest her on my way back to 


Kyle Lennox set down his bourbon glass and walked out t0 the 


widow heard from her sickbed upstairs. Johann heard him saying: 
“That's right, trunk, hatboxes, and all. In ten minutes."* 

‘Lennox then came back into the drawing room and stood for 
‘while with his cigar in his mouth and his hands in his smoking- 
jacket pockets, smiling at Johann in an odd kind of way, as if he 
couldn't make out what manner of person this Comelius fellow 
wasat all, 

Johann said: *t shall be off, then,"” and he put on his panama. 

Kyle Lennox kept on smiling, “I wish I knew what you were 
going to do with our young Carina," he said. “A man like 
you™well, it doesn't seem usual, somehow, Mind you, the priest 
around here, Pankhurst, he’s had a few strange moments. 
Maybe it’s all those years of going without.” 

“Mr, Lennox,” said Johann, “*what I now do with Carina is 
none of your business, Our deal ix settled.” 

“Okay,” replied Lennox. *'I get the hint, But you can take your 
litte girl along in the happy knowledge that azrything you want her 
to do, she'll do. Why, if you even asked her fo open that pretty 
mouth of hers 30s you could—" 

“said, it’s none of your business!"” snapped Johann. 

“Okay, okay, no offense meant," said Lennox soothingly, 
‘aising his hands in mock surrender. 

Jobann said: “1 apologize. 1 didn't mean to lose my temper. I'd 
better go now."” 

‘Together they walked through the hallway to the front door, At 
Johann stepped outside into the warm evening air, Kyle Lennox 
stood by the porch rail and breathed in the aroma of dust and 


wave: 
It's been a pleasure to do trade with you. 
‘with your goods, and I know shat I'm going 
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hardware store and stepped down. The proprietor, a tall mournful 
‘young man with a brown storekeeper’s apron and a heavily scented 
‘walrus mustache, came out onto the boardwalk wiping his hands. 


“You stock gasoline?" asked Johan at length, 
‘The young man nodded. "“We surety do. You want some? We 

{Bot some good cheese, 1o0, just came in from the coast,"” 
“Just the gasoline, thanks."* 


poner nastnge Seton 

“Pretty bumpy," repeated the young 

ohana frowned a tm, and Brats back hls ursying hair with 
his hand. “Oh, sure. I sce what you mean. No, she's not too bad.”* 

‘The proprietor sniffed, and jerked his head over to the north: 
‘west, “Old Jack Hulton, one of his boys had one. | don’t know 
what make it was. But the first time he took it out, it overturned i 
‘adry ditch and he busted his neck, It didn’t kill him, mind, but they 
hhave to whee! him around in a basket chair now, and feed him with 
‘Mushed-up oats." 

Johann gave a brief, uninterested smile. The gasoline gurghed 
and splashed into the automobile’s tank, and the simmering fumes 
distorted the darkening evening air. 

“Saw a fellow was killed in Broughton, 100, by his own 
machine, Got himself run over.”* 

Johann said impatiently; "*Listen—how long is this going to 
Siete) 

‘The young man sniffed. “You want it filled up, don’t you? 1 
have 10 take it slow, on account of it's inflexible,” 

“inflammable, not inflexible.’ 

“You bet. You sure you don't want some cheese?” 

Johann shook his head, “*Just fill the car and I'll get going.”* 

Eventually the young man had emptied the red-painted can. He 
shook out the last few drops with a flourish, and then screwed the 
top back on. 

“There you are, sir. Filled to the brim, Just mind you don't do 
what that fellow in Broughton did. Squashed flat like a bug, he 
was” 

Johann paid him, and then climbed back up into the driving seat 
to set the spark and the throttle. The hardware-store man watched 
him, and added: "*It just goes to show, doesn’t it, that God can 


pened, as if pages had fallen from the calendar in scores, 
sun had come up again, and set again, as if the ground beneath 
‘feet had stirred. 

He handed the paper back to the hardware-siore proprietor, 
‘Further along the street, in the gathering shadows, he saw the door 
‘of the Hotel Excelsior open, and a small figure step out onto the 
boardwalk. He said in a distant voice: “Thank you. | appreciate 
your kindness."* 

‘The hardware proprietor said nothing as Johann started up his 
automobile and moved off down the street toward the corner. But 
hhe stood there and watched for a long while before ducking back 
into the shady, soap-and-leather-smelting interior of his store to 
light up the lamps. 


‘She was waiting for him on the hotel steps. She was wearing the 
same brown dress of Japanese silk, only this time she wore a fawn 


and as he drew his automobile up to the corner and applied the 
brake, she turned toward him with the intensely beautiful face of a 
dark child, and he felt (hat same shortness of breath that he had felt 
before. 

He climbed down from the car. He was broad and heavy, while 
she, even in her velvet-and-patent Blucher boots, was only a little 
over five feet, He held out his big hand and said as gently as he 
‘could: “Carina? I'm Johann Cornelius.”” 

She nodded, withows speaking. 

"Are these your boxes? Your trunk? 

She nodded again. 

“Okay, then,” he stid uncomfortably, and he picked up the 
luggage and stowed it along with his briefcase in the back seat of 
the New Orleans, Then he turned and helped her to mount to the 
from passenger seat, where she sai with her hands demurely 
together on her lap. 

He climbed aboard himself, and released the brake, ‘You're 
not frightened, are you?" be asked her. “*This thing’s noisy as all 
hell, and if you're not used to it, if cam shake you up. But it won't 
‘hurt you,"" 


” 


Johann took off one of his gauntlets and unfolded the paper. It 
“was a regular bill from the “Hotel Excelsior, Fine Food & The 
‘Telephone, 27 Main Street, Amarero, Where Nobs Stay." On it 
was written: “For one girl, 8% gross oil rights at Sweetwater Trail, 
rec'd with Thanks,”* 

‘When he read that, Johann felt for the first time in his life that 
she had gone against God. He tucked the bill away, and drove off. 


‘They drove for hours across the prairie. The moon hadn't risen yet, 
cand they had been making their way by the dim yellowish light of 
‘the automobile’s lamps, bouncing and creaking over ruts and hard- 
‘baked cattle tracks, and almost choked sometimes by dust. Carina 
hhad taken off her hat and wrapped a fascinator around her head, 
‘although she remained silent, and hadn't said a single word to 
Johann since he had first collected her from the hotel steps. 

‘Sometimes they saw lights of homesteads and ranch houses 
from way off. They twinkled through the huge prairie night like the 
lights of ships far away at sea, with the whole night sky glittering 
‘with stars above them. The wind was cooler, but still gentle, and 
the barking of dogs carried for miles. 

Johann cleared the dust from his throat and said: “It makes 
you feel lonely, doesn’t it, out here at nighttime?” 

‘Carina said nothing. He could see by the reftected sparkle of the 
Jamps in her eyes that she wasn't asleep. But she didn't even turn 
her head of acknowledge that he had spoken. 

He drove for while longer, and then he said: "I discovered 
Neday that someone had died, someone whose death could have 
‘meant a lot to me, if it had happened a while sooner. I was thinking 
about death, 100, and how it must leave you all alone, like being on 
‘this prairie at night. I was thinking . . .”" 


o 


He paused. She didn't even seem to be listening. But 
‘said: '"I was thinking that you have to take your chances when 
stew pens find them. | mean, your chances of not 


a dsarytaan shod caves techs aero Sa gee Ce 
‘the lip of the prairie, a curve of light appeared, as white as a | 
frightened face, as the moon came up. 


[Not long before they saw the lights of Edgar, Carina unexpectedly 
reached her hand over and touched his thigh. It wasn’t a sensual 
touch; but more a touch that sought reassuranse, and com 
panionship. Johann turned his head and saw that her eyes were 
listening with tears, She was muffled up in her knitted fascinator, 
and he could hardly see het face, but he suddenly realized that het 
long silence had not been hostility, or aloofness. She was a thirteen 
‘year-old girl who had been packed off without warning with a hefty 
twenty-nine-year-old and even though she might have 


she knew nothing about life and what was expected of her, and had 
‘no friends. 

“Was it someone you loved?" she asked him. She had a soft, 
lisping Mexican accent 

He squeezed her hand kindly. "Not really. 1 met him once, but 1 
didn’t know him well. It’s nothing to worry about, It was a shock, 
that 


thought. . ." she said, and then stopped herself, 

“What did you think?"* 

“When you went to Kyle Lennox, and bought me, I thought 
you loved nobody, But you do, don't you?" 

Johann steered the automobile across a rough patch of rocks 
and ruts. “What do you know about love?” he asked her. 

“1 don't know much,” she said, shaking her head. 

‘They drove in silence for a little while longer, and then Johann 
said: "Did it surprise you, when you heard what I'd done?" 
“A little. I was frightened, though, because some men are very. 


strange. 
“You've known . . alot of men? Muchos hombres?” 
She nodded. 
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anyone's feelings but his own, He 

‘sin by buying Carina, although 

was, He didn’t tust after her 

wanted to own her because 

without question that 

disobedience, and yet his desire to have Carina was 30 
‘he never once considered 
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forgetting that she had ever taken his eye. 
“I don't know,” he said, “‘if I can teach you love. 1 have had 


‘She sat there in her cape and fascinator, so upright and ladylike, 
and said: “I used 10 be young. I was young when I started. 1 was 
ten when I started. My tenth birthday! But now I know more. I've 
found out which men are the sons of bitches and which men 
aren't," 

Johann said: ‘I'm afraid there’s more to life cham that,"* 

“You think so?" she answered. “I don't think s, I think if you 
can tell a man for a son of a bitch the first time you lay your eyes. on 
him, shen that is all you have to know," 

“What about me? Am 1a son of a bitch?** 

Carina put her head on one side and smiled at him sweetly. 

“Yes,"" she said. ‘*You are the biggest son of a bitch of all."* 

He laughed, ""What makes you say that?" 

"Because you will always get whal you want, no matter what, 
and you will always get it cheap. Mostly, you will get it for 
somiag.” 

“I didn't get you for nothing." 

“What did you pay? Can Task?" 

Johann said: “Of course you can ask. I gave Kyle Lennon eight 
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“A eo han 
was the deal."* 


Stele hn. dd in a ofan 
Johann was embarrassed. “Don't flatter yourself,” he said. 
“He was originally asking for ten, and I knocked him down.’ 
“Ah,” she said, “*but that is the way you are. In the end, you'll 
‘see you will get me for nothing. No—I don’t mind. That is just the 
kind of man you are. One day, | think you will be very rich,” 
“Well, let’s hope $0. Look—there’s the lights of Edgar, Now 
{t's see what you think of the way a budding rich man lives."* 
‘Carina leaned closer against him, and held him near as he 
drove, and he was glad for the sake of his reputation that Edgar's 
streets were almout deserted as they drove in, and that the lighting: 
‘on most corners was dim enough to make it difficult for anyone 
‘whose curtains parted to see what that goddamned futtering 
‘was—at this time of night for Lord’s sake—or to make out who 


they were. 

‘He pulled up on Grange Street, by the white fence of his big red 
hhouse with white shutters, and he reached into his vest pocket to 
find his front-door key. As they reached the porch, Carina turned 
and smiled at him happily, excited with her new life, and that made 
‘him feel even guiltier than ever. 


Johann, being the owner, had the largest apartment in the house. 
‘He occupied the whole of the third floor, which included a sitting 
room, a dining room which he usually used as a study, a kitchen, a 
‘bathroom, a main bedroom, and a smaller bedroom which opened 
‘out into the Gothie turret on the northwest comer of the house. 
Carina went up the stairs first, carrying her hatboxes, and Johana 
‘came clumping up behind with her basswood trunk and his 
briefcase. 

‘The door from the landing opened straight into Johan's 
cramped little hallway, with an ugly hall stand that was all 
Protruding coat hooks and cheap varnish. He dropped everything 
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‘This i 
Teiibatunech windlespeia come atta 
own that any passerby is going to find of burning prurient interest? 
The floors in the apartment were dark-stained oak, laid with 

red-and-brown tugs which he had picked up as a bargain from a 
traveling carpet salesman, In the sitting room, the walls were 
papered in green Meur-de-lis patterns, and hung with black-framed 
‘sepia photographs of views of Holland. Johann's furniture was all 
solid, functional business paeces which he had bought at an auction 
of effects from a cattle broker's office at the respectable end of 
Amarillo Street. Brown leather armchairs, ach uglier than the last, 


ae : 
‘than a private home, like a Bank of England swivel chair and a 
varnished filing cabinet. 

‘Across the corridor, as she peeked around the apartment, 

Carina could see the small dining room, The table was piled high 
with enginsering books, and a greasy part of a steam piston lay on 
the sideboard on a piece of folded-up newspaper. 
"The first thing 10 do is get yourself into the tub,” said Johann, 
“Have yourself a good long bath, and get rid of the dust. There's 
‘no scented soap, I'm afraid, only plain, but 1'lt put @ clean towel 
‘out for you, and you can borrow the bathrobe that's hanging on 
the back of the door if you need it."” 

While Johann {it the cylindrical gasoline water heater beside the 
bath, Carina unpacked her trunk in the small turret bedroom. 
There was a narrow brass bed in there, and a veneered wardrobe 
which smelled of mothballs, and a rag carpet. A print of Loch 
Lomond hung above the bed, Carina hung up her six silky dresses 
and put away her shoes. She had stockings to put away, too, and 
petticoats; but no underclothes, because she never wore them. On 
the windowsill she laid her cheap Russian-bristle hairbrush and 
comb, and a creased and faded photograph of a Mexican woman 
peering into harsh sunlight, 

Johann rapped on the door and said: “Water's hot now, 
Carina.” 

After Carina had padded into the bathroom, and rather 
ditconcertingly left the door ajar, Johann went into the kitchen and 


away, here in Edgar, Do you know Mrs, Elvira Russell? 


nine. And et my ear ore, visa ne ae ie 

‘The sitting-room door creaked slightly. Johann raised his head 
at the sound and looked across the room. The door creaked again, 
and then opened, 

Beatrice looked up, 100. 

It was Carina, and she was quite nude. Her body was slim and 
dusky-skinned, with tiny brown-nippled breasts, narrow hips, and 
aly the eet cats Dereon bers. Her bar wen cripplag wet, 
sd ieng oer ber shockers i raged tas: She wore a eg we 


CORNELIUS (ENGINEERS) 
of Eagar, Taxas 


‘Specialists in the suDply and repair of equipment for the 
prospecting of oll and the survey of land, and General 
Engineers for tarm and raiieoad machinery 


Progr: J. Cornelius: 


opened as he stepped back out onto the boardwalk, and crunched 
‘between his teeth. 
‘As he continued his walk to Kearney Street, the dust filmed the 


and stared at him, He was, after all, the richest man they had ever 
known. 

On the corner of Kearney Street, he raised his hat to Miss 
Beckinsale, from the Edgar Town School. sha wos a young, pole 
‘woman much given to black-and-white shepherd-check skirts 
wide, plain hats. 

‘She said, in her wan voice: "You're looking finer than ever, 


‘Miss Beckinsale sighed. “You know what Lord Byron wrote, 
Mr, Cornelius. He wrote that ‘man’s love is of man’s life a thing 
apart, but 'tis woman's whole existence." ** 

Johann smiled uncomfortably. "Perhaps 1 should remember 
that,” he said, and raised his hat again. Miss Beckinsale looked at 
hhim for a moment, as plain as a clothespin on which someone had 
painted a face, and then sighed quite loudly and went on ber way. 

‘As he continued his walk, Johann felt disturbed, but not un- 
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pleasantly. It occurred to him that his increasing wealth 


mockingly 
her black cotton glove. 


observed two or three times each week, during these long. 


‘mourning. 
been sexually outrageous by the standards of many of the citizens 
‘of western Texas, but never openly, and even during her most 
impassioned affairs when she was married 10 Lidmore, she had 
‘maintained the outward appearance of a woman of the correctest 
kind. Now that she was living in Edgar, which was a far smaller 
town than Broughton, she had to make particularly sure that she 
conducted herself by the standards of Christian etiquette, and that 
meant keeping her friendship with Johann within circumscribed 
fimits, at feast until a prudent period of time had passed. Johann 
did not really see the necessity for postponing his courtship for so 
ong, but he tended to forget that Beatrice was not as thick-skinned 
‘as he was, and that she needed, as a woman, to have a leading place 
in Edgar's social circle, such as it was. So while she had made it 
Known to the ladies of the town that she was an old friend of 
Johann’s, and that she was staying in Edgar under his protection, 
he remained at the house on Kearney Street of the widowed Mrs. 
Elvira Russell, who had been a playmate of Liddy’s sister back in 
the "70s, and who had albums and albums of sepia pictures of 
Lidmore asa serious young man, 
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| waitress in a long black skirt and white apron showed them to their 
__ accustomed table by the northern window , away from the sun, 

“'Well,"” said Beatrice, setting her reticule at her feet, ""have you 
had a good day?" 

Johann shrugged. ‘I'm secing Phil McKeogh in a few days. He's 
been stock-taking, assessing how much the whole business is worth. 
Oil, engineering, the lot. He says we already have liquid assets well 
‘over half a million dollars."* 

“My dear," rejoined Beatrice, “Does that mean you could be a 


Johann shook out his napkin. “1 vappose it’s posaible."* 

“But you don’t seem very excited.’ 

1c fosce ella egles papas 
the table and took his hand. *“But, my 


"Oh, my darting,” she said, in the quietest voice she could, so 
that the sharpened ears of Mrs, Dunphy couldn't pick up her 
endearment from the next table. ‘I'm so glad for you. So very 
lad. | always knew that you had it in you." 

‘Me looked up at her. Her expression was very soft and gentle, 
‘but somehow, for some reason he couldn't quite grasp, she seemed 
curiously distant. He said: ““Millionaires are supposed (0 get what 
they want." 

‘She paused. She could guess what was coming next. The pause 
‘was communicated to the people at the next table, and Mrs. 
‘Whitehead, a bulky woman in taut lavender satin with the profile 
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to me? The moment you say the word, we can marry, and you can 
‘come live with me."* 

‘She looked at him. A carriage went past outside their window, 
with jingling harness. Johann could see the tall waitress sweeping. 
toward them, bearing their tea tray. He coughed. 

"Once you say the word,” he continued, ‘I can go out and buy 
us a house. A real mansion. Or have one built to order. But you 
thave to say the word.”” 

‘The waitress set down their teacups, their plate of cookies, their 
thin-sliced bread and butter, Beatrice poured, her hand perfectly 
steady, and then replaced the rose-patterned teapot on its china 

‘stand, 


teapot stand, 
“1 don’t want to appear to be hasty.” she said, without looking 
‘at Johann, ‘*Afterall, I'm chairman of the Women's Art League,” 
“What does the Art League have to do with ws getting 


‘She put her Finger to her lips. “Please, my dear. Not so loud. I 
couldn't bear: 

What does the Art League have to do with us?" Johann 
hissed. “I don’t want to marry the goddamned Art League. 1 want 
tomarry you.”" 

She brushed one of her high-curved eyebrows with the tips of 
her fingers, as if she had a slight headache. "I'm not sure,” she 
said at last. 

“You do love me, don’t you? You still love me?” 

She looked up at him, and smiled tenderly. 

“*Ethink I'm just afraid,’* she said. 

“Afraid? Afraid of what? 

“Afraid of getting married again. Afraid of being caged up. 
The little black bird in the wicker lantern.”” 
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derstand how much I have to possess you?” 


“M1 think you're too much for me, Johann. Perhaps that’s the 

truth, You have so much . . . energy. So much power. And yet you 

lay it all at my feet, as if it meant nothing. I'm not at all sure that 
of controlling 


Johann released her wrist. “I'm not your lover,” he said baldly. 
“Lonly wish that f were."* 

Beatrice took a:sand tart from the dish, and laid it om her plate. 
‘She made no attempt 10 eat it. The lounge of the Superior was very 
hushed, and Johann wondered if they'd been talking too loud, Ow 
the far wall was a print of Winan’s “Mud Digger" locomotive of 
1844, and for some reason it made Johann strangely nostalgic for 
hhis days in New York, He felt churned up inside—pastionate, 
‘aroused, but fearful, 100, because he did desperately love and 
worship Beatrice, and the thought that she might not love him, the 
‘dea that she might be slipping away, receding from him with every 
‘month that passed, almost made his millionaireship seem worth- 
Jess. 


‘Two nights later, si in be eee Os ee 


‘of turning right as he left the stove toward Grange Street, where his 
red-and-white house was, he kept walking straight ahead, along 
Mountolive Street, where the houses were smaller, but newter, and 
fenced off with white-painted patings. 
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et himself 
Carina was waiting for him in the small parlor, which was: 
S haath ahem gnirg Hoe ipactcar inetd 
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She stood up from her chair with a rustle of petticoats, and 
‘came over to kiss his cheek. He bent forward so that she could do it, 

“Would you care for a drink?" he asked her. ‘I brought a 
‘oitle of port wine.”* 

“Allright.” She smiled. 

There was an easy. relaxed silence between them as he went to 
the corner cabinet and took out two erystal wineglasses. He un- 
corked the port and poured them each a modest half-glassful; and 
then he came over and sat down beside her next to the brick 
fireplace. 


"What shall we drink to?” she said. 
He shrugged, sill smiling. “I don't know. Maybe to friends."* 
“Why not to business?" she asked him. “You love your 
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“The business is taking pretty good care of itself 


And in any case, I love you, to0."" o 
a ~ 
‘course, properly."* 
Sie one he mending 
delicate | 2 
“Not asa husband might,” she said soflly. 


Poses You're not my property. I ask only to be your good 
row arviny good fend, sha sl, gently reaching across and 


He was silent for a while, and then he stood up and paced 
around the room, picking up odd paperweights and postcards that 
Carina had arranged on the shelves and tables. 

“I may be deceiving you, and I may be deceiving myself,” he 
said in a thick voice, ““Perhaps, when I bought you, I was just 
tying 10 prove to myself that anything could be bought. An oil 
‘well, or an automobile, or a girl, 1 can’t pretend that money isn’t 
important 10 me, Carina, and that I don’t want all the power and 
the luxury that money can bring. You know, when I first came to 
Texas, | went to a bank with my cap in my hand asking for ten 
thousand dollars, and they refused. Last week, the same bank 


the: 
- her skin seemed to be part of the grainy shadows in the over- 
decorated parlor. Johann had the strangest feeling that, many years 
from now, he would remember this day, remember this moment, 
and think of it with unbearable sadness. 
Carina said: ‘“Are you that much afraid of Beatrice?"* 


He loved Carina's company in the way that some men grow to 
ove the company of college friends; but even more than that, she 
sa BAe 8 yomom: soe Se sus precios to ki and yt sy 
proachable. She brought out in him a capacity for warmth and a 
feeling of delightful kinship that he could hardly contain. He had 
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case of hawkmoths with an expression of resignation. 

“She's a beautiful woman,” said Carina, “But she never makes 
you happy, does she? She never will, either, because she doesn’t 
really love you, Not as Ido."" 

“You don’t think vo?" asked Johann, turning, “I don’t 


know. 

“IE T were her, and 1 loved you as she says she does, I would 
‘some out of mourning tonight, | would show you all the tricks that 
Lever learned with men, and make you happier than you could ever 
dream. Have you heard of the trick called the Mohawk Claw?" 

"Carina," Johann admonished her. 

“But it's true,”* insisted Carina. ““When she refuses to come out 
of mourning, that means that she doesn't love you."" 
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"Johann looked away. He suspected that what Carina was saying 
;. But somchow, with the dogged refusal to surrender that, 
those who love but are not loved in return, he sup- 


‘She came over and held his arm. He pressed his fingers to his 

forehead, and he had to swallow before he spoke again. 
| "She made me shed tears once,"" he told her, “I hope | won't 
‘ever have to shed tears again.”” 

‘Johann,”” whispered Carina, “you're not a man of wood and 
iron. You'rea man of skis and blood, like all the rest. You masta’t 
‘drive yourself this way. 

He looked at her, and then, very gently, ‘he hissed her braided 


hair. 

"To be rich, I have to be made of wood and iron. Men of skin 
-and blood stay poor.” 

‘She stroked his check. She said: “Tonight, will you stay?” In 
‘the gloom of the parior, he could see a tear on her cheek, 
like the reflection of a single star on a dark beach. She kissed his 
‘cheek, soft lips against the taut gloss of close shaving. 

He put down his empty glass. He answered: “No,” so quietly 
that she wasn't sure he had spoken at first. 


Early the next morning, he dressed in a blue woo! suit and a derby 
that, and went out to be shaved at Tatum’s Barbershop. This was 
hhis sole extravagance, his only self-indulgence, and he would sit 
‘back in the big leather-and-iron chair while Jack Tatum lathered 
his blond prickly chin with a badger brush and then shaved him 
Stor ed shary wth cbt of Coores Womsentobe's Ovi snd 

‘True hollow-ground pipe razors. In later years, Johann would 
‘often remember Tatum’s place at odd and unpredictable times; the 
sharp smell of the surgical alcohol in which Tatum soaked bis teeth 


‘wortsiep sane accrace premions, sith grecn-palaiel sienee| 
frames and) handsome: gold levering that said. “Coraetiak | 
(Engineers)."" When he opened the front door, the bell tinkled, and 
‘Sam Chivers came out to the front counter in his greavy brows 
apron, bald but whiskery, his half-slasses perched on the end of his — 
reddened nose, like Santa Claus making some last-minute ad- 
Justments to his sleigh, 

“Hallo, Sam," said Johann quietly. He closed the door behind 
him, and walked across the worn boards of the shop toward the 
‘counter, taking off his coat as he came. Sam raised the flap for 
him, and he came through into the inner office, which in turn led 
‘out to the stores and the workshops. There was a reverberating 
clang of hammers on metal, and when he glanced through the glass 
windows of the office, Johann could see that work on hit latest oil- 

‘Phil McKeogh, his accountant, was sitting waiting for him. He 
was a painfully thin young man with briltiantined hair and silk 
socks, and he held his briefcase of his lap like a pet ypaniel. Johann 
said: “You're up early. | thought accountants slept wotil sunset."* 

‘McKeogh snickered. “Today, you'll be glad I didn’t, 1 finished 
your valuations last might."* 

‘Sam should have gone back to the workshop, but he knew how 
‘crucial these evaluations were, and he waited there, his wrench held 
loose in his hand, and he looked at Johann expectantly. 

Johann sat down, On his desk was a leather-edged blotter, a 


McKeogh grinned, opened his briefcase.and handed over & sheaf 
‘of accounts. “Congratulations,” he said, “You're a millionaire."* 

Johann took the papers and flicked through them, He didn’t 
feel elated, but then this moment had been anticipated for so long, 
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“No woman's a goddess, Johana,”” ‘| 

Johann swiftly shook his head. “"This one is. She has the 
strength of a man, and the wit of a man, and yet she’s a beautiful 
woman. She scares me to death sometimes, 1 don’t know if I hate 
her of worship her. But she's got me right here, Sam, right in my 
heart and my mind, and I can't do anything about it."" 

Sam put down his brandy. "it isn’t any of my business, 
Johann. I'm only trying to tell you what it seems like to me. And it 
seems like to me that you're chasing after some kind of shadow that 
‘isn’t there,”” 

“Well, maybe Lam." 

Sam reached into his apron pocket and took out a briar pipe. 
He slowly packed the bow! with negrohead tobacco, and then he 
struck a match on the window and fit up. 

“Have you bedded her?" he asked softly. 

Johann shook his head. “She woulda’t have it, Not tll her 

's over.” 

“Well, do you think it might be some kind of idea to try?" 

Johann’s eyes widened, but he didn't look up. 

‘Sam said: "I know it sounds blunt. But a cousin of mine in New 
York was after a widowed lady in much the same way, and it was 
only because he got himself drunk one Washington's birthday and 
took her off to bed that he ever found out she was feared of the 
physical side of things, not having had them for so long," 

Johann grunted, ‘I'm not a drinker, One glass of brandy is 
enough for me.”* 

“I'm just giving you help, Johann. Sometimes us old people 
look at things a little more salty than you young ones. There's a 
time for manners and there's a time for going out there and taking 
what you want."* 

“Sam, you just don't know Beatrice. You don’t know her," 

“All women are pretty much alike. 1s only moonstruck lovers 
think they're different.“ 

“Sam, for Christ's sake!" 
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Ivi concert. I reckon 
e's always cast an appreciative eye my way, and that's the best 1 


Johann lifted his glass. “That's what I call devotion, Sam. 1 
don't think I'd step out with Mrs. Elvira Russell any more than I'd 
‘step out with a bald eagle."* 

“Do you want me todoit?™ 

‘There was a long silence. Then Johann said: “I don't know, 
‘Sam. I don't think so."" 

‘Sam stuck his thumbs in his apron. “Okay, Johann, But the 
offer's always: 
“Anyway,” said Johann, “I believe I'm more interested in 
‘business right now. It's time I went to New York."* 

“New York? What about the business here?” 

“sSlobodien's quite capable of looking after the oil rigs."* 


run this place for a couple of months, can't you? You and Jack? 


‘You can always call on Phil McKeogh if you have trouble with the 
{don't understand why you're going. Just when you're doing 


stood up. “It's very simple, Ihave a million dollars and 
‘it's time (o make use of them, If you say still, you get rusty. I want 
to keep going, keep making more. 1 want fo get into insurance, and 
shipping, and maybe buy some railroad stock. I want to fix up a 
better price for refining my crude. 1 want 10 find out what goes on 
in Wall Street. 1 want to sop being a rich rube and start being 3 


“What about Beatrice?” 

Johann paused. “Well, 1 don’t know. Maybe she'll want 10 
come along. Maybe she'll wait here, A couple of months without 
‘me might hetp her to make up her 

"You really think so?”” 

Johann looked at him. “I don't know what F think Bat I'll 
hhave to find out, won't I? I can't keep dancing on the end of her 
‘mourning ribbons.”* 

‘Sam leaned forward on the desk. “Listen, Johann, just let me 


us ‘ 


‘Doit before you go away to New York." 
“Sam—" 
‘Sam tilted his head on one side, “'| know what 


‘him he was a millionaire. Then he said: “You'd better call Jack. 
Let's celebrate before we spend it."" 


Late the following evening, Thursday, he was still at his desk by the 
time it grew dark. The last act of the day was to write a long letter, 
by hand, to the headquarters of Amarero Oil in New York, Ever 
since he'd struck crude out at Sweetwater Trail, Johan's 


the future, and if occurred to him that the day might come when he 
needed to buy an outfit like Amarero Oil, and it would help if they 
‘were already amenable, 

The letter concerned Kyle Lennox. It was a friendly fetter that 
belied what Johann was actually trying to do. Now that Johann 
was worth well over a million dollars, and now that Jerry Slobodien 
had reported that the cight rigs out at Sweetwater Trail were 
bringing in twenty-five thousand barrels a day, Kyle Lennox’s eight 
percent was fast becoming a small fortune in its own right. It was 
not that Johann begrudged Carina her price, It was just that 
‘enough was enough, especially as far as a cheap toad like Kyle 
Lennox was concerned, and after Phil McKeogh's valuations 
Johann had made up his mind to<tbow Lennox out of his way, 

In sentence after sentence, he praised Kyle Lennon's abilities as 
‘a manager, even though he was quite aware that Amarero Oil 
‘considered him unreliable and disagreeable, He called Lennox 
“upstanding and discerning” and said that he was “worth his 
salt."* And then, almost as an afterthought, he asked if Amarero 
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erring Lennon's contract 10 
dohaee the services of « "trae 
, addressed it, and then put on his coat and 


‘especially when their employers were as rich and as potentially 


influential as Johann. 

_ He left the office and locked the door behind him. Out on the 
dark street, a cool evening breeze was blowing, and there was a 
distant yowling of wild dogs. He heard a footstep on the board- 
walk, and he turned around to see Sam Chivers leaning against the 


“Why didn't you come inside? There was some brandy left over 
from yesterday.”* 

‘Sam stepped forward, and the light from an upstairs window 
fell across his brushed velour hat and a smart powder-blue suit that 
Johann had never seen him wearing before. He smelled strongly of 


"Well, not quite, But 1 am dressed up to take Mrs, Elvira 
Russell out for an evening stroll.”* 

“41 thought you were taking her out to a fiddle concert. 

‘Sam prodded at the bow! of his pipe. Across the street, in the 
shadows, a tethered horse restlessly shook its harness. Sam said: 
“The fiddle concert isn’t till Wednesday next. | thought you needed 


“'Sam,"* said Johann, "I'm nor going around there. You can 
walk Mrs, Elvira Rumell till your less drop off, But f can’t go neat 
Beatrice with any kind of personal proposition until she comes out 


“you're pretty dumb for a 


you you 
there won't be any feeling that she's been chased, and catched. A 
woman needs 10 be catched, Johann, and that’s one of the first 
facts of life.” 

Johann took a deep breath. “I'm taking this letter 10 the Wells 
Fargo office, and then I'm going across to Walsh's for supper. 
‘Afier that, !'m going home to bed, and I'm going to go through the 


“Thirty, Why?"* 

‘Just asking. It seems to me that thirty’s kind of okt to stay 
unwed. What happens if you pass away without an heir for all that 
money of yours?" 

'm not planning on passing away.” 
ever is." 


‘Nobody 
‘Well, even if 1 do, { won't be 100 worried about my money, 
will 17 PM be dead." 
‘Sam sighed again. "You take a hell of alot of persuading.”* 
“I'm not going to see Beatrice tonight, Sam, and that's my last 
word.”” 


“You'd let me suffer a whole evening with Elvira Russell for 
nothing? I've promised her now. I can’t go back on my promise,”* 

“Sam, I'm not going.” 

“You're seared 

“Maybe Lam," 

Sam pushed back his hat, "Well, will you walk along with me to 
Mrs, Elvira Russell's door? 1 kind of hate to face the old crow 
alone.” 

Johann looked at him for a while, and then nodded. “Okay. 
But next time, ask me first before you go asking old ladies out for 
‘decoy waiks."* 

‘They stepped off the veranda and crossed the street in the cold 
light of an carly moon, There was a smell of sausage and dust and 


MNirtation, 
‘Chivers! And early, too. And you too, Mr. Cornelius! 1 
didn't know you were coming along."* 
Johann coughed, “Well, I'm not, | was just taking a short stroll 
‘with Sam. I'll say good night now.” 
“*1'll fetch my wrap."* Mrs. Russell bustled. “Do you step inside 
Sam Chivers. I won't be more than a moment,"” 


Johann turned, and glanced at Sam tautly. Sam hesitated for a 
moment, and then said: “That's right, Mrs. Mulliner. He's just 
leaving.” 

Beatrice came through the lamplit hallway, and paused by the 


lamps, Beatrice looked more goddesslike and mare beautiful than 
over. 
“Don't go,” she said. “Why not stay for # sherry-wine?"” 


Mrs, Elvira Russell was busily arranging a fringed wrap around 
her broad shoulders, and pinning her hat on. “if Mr. Cornelius 


miles.” 
“Very well, But for five minures only. 1 don't want my house 
‘connected with scandal,” 

Johann, hat in hand, felt disturbed and discomfited. He said: 
“have some work to catch up on, as a matter of fact.” 

“You can spare five minutes,"" insisted Beatrice. “Come inside, 
‘and let me have your hat."* 

Sam, as he passed, gave him a quick squeeze on his elbow. He 
paused in mid-step, uncertain, but then he followed Beatrice inside, 
and into the dowdy little parlor. The windows had been closed all 
day, and the parlor was uncomfortably stuffy. 

Beatrice sat Gown at one end of the leatherette settee and said: 
“The sherry-wine is to your left of the two decanters. A small One 
‘will be quite enough for me.”” 

Johann opened the cabinet, took down two glasses, and poured 
the sherry. Beatrice said: "I was thinking of you today.” 

He looked around, ‘“Oh, yes?" 

She smiled briefly. “I was thinking of how you came into my 
life, in need of my assistance: and how 1 came back into yours, in 
need of your assistance. It shows that life has a certain ironic 
balance, don’t you think?”” 

Johann handed Beatrice her glass. Behind him, the front door 
slammed shut as Sam Chivers and Mrs. Elvira Russell went off for 
theit stroll and their singing practice. Johann wondered how long 
they were going to vay out. He coughed, and perched himself on 
the opposite end of the settee, 

“Here's to your million,” said Beatrice, raising her glass. 

“And here's 10 you,"" replied Johann, much more quietly, 
raising his, 

They drank, and then exchanged embarrassed smiles. 

"TL seems sarange to be on our own,” remarked Beatrice, “tam 
so used to having Aunt Elvira hovering over me. She is very par- 
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thinking about making more money. | 

we're to have any kind of life together, if I'm to have any kind of 
life with you, | must know that you're not going to lock me up in a 
house on my own, fretting for love, while you go off to New York 
and Washington and San Francisco, chasing your dollars and 
forgetting your wife. ‘Tia’untal tapped ots Uidece Mepa 
me in prison while he went off to work. Don’t you sce that a 
‘woman can only be free when her husband's there beside her?"* 

Johann cleared his throat. “You don’t think that ! could make 


you happy?" 

“Jobann—I need reassurance. | need to know that you 
‘wouldn't treat me like Liddy, 1 need to believe that, whatever 
‘happens, your feclings for me will always come before business. 
Always, without question.”* 

He looked at her, confused. He couldn't understand her at all. 
‘She had come to live in Edgar so that they could be close during her 
‘mourning, and eventually marry, At least, that was the way he had 
believed things 10 be. Yet she had prolonged her mourning in- 
definitely, and as the months went by, he had gradually grown to 
‘believe that he would be best occupied in making as much money as 
he possibly could and biding his time, Now that he was off to New 
York, however, she seemed to have changed her mind aliogether, 
and was actually setting out her terms for marrying him, 

‘What he didn’t know was that Beatrice was deeply afraid. She 


again 
but Decause she was afraid of marriage to Johann. He was a dif- 
ferent man from the poor young hopeful she had first coquettishly 
‘entertained in her parlor, Since then, he had made his own noney, 
and learned to handle it, and grown sharper and quicker and wiser, 
‘Whereas she had once been able to contro! him, and twist him 
‘around her finger, he was now quite capable of doing the same to 
her, and would have done if he had realized just how pale her 
influence over him had faded, He still adored her, still loved her, 


Poy 


: an escort, But if she married him and went with him, 
ee aR br mes eet oe 


‘wife should be. I need the security of my own house, and to know 
‘that you're not going to leave me alone while you go off on busi- 
‘ness. | don't want to be an oll-well widow, or a compressor widow, 
‘oF even a Wall Street widow. If we are to marry, I want you to be 
‘here by my side, as my attentive husband."* 

Johann reached out for her hand. “Haven't I been attentive up 
until now?" 

“You're attentive to your business, too.”* 

“Of course. What man isn't?"* 
“1 told you when 1 first met you that f 


‘and that is why I need to know that you will build mea house, and 
in that house be constantly more attentive to me than anything or 
anybody else in your life. You want me to be faithful, don't you?" 

“Of course."* 

“Of course! But that means that I want you to be equally 
{faithful to me! 

“1 shall be. I swear it."* 

She sat down next (o him on the leatherette settee, grasped his 
‘hands, and kissed him, very lightly, on the end of his nose. 

“Then you won't goto New York?"* 

He looked at her narrowly. “I have to."* 

“Even if it means we can't marry?"" 

“Beatrice, 1 don’t understand!" 

“Johann, it has to be! 1 have been mistreated in love all my life! 
Thave never known what it is like to live with pride and affection 
with the man I desire! | need 10 be loved, Johann, all the hours and 
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all the minutes and ail the seconds of my life! If you wish 
sme, if you wish me to cast aside my weeds, then you will have | 
Promise that love forever and ever!”” 
Johann was silent. He could feel his own heart beating, 
and slow, The brass clock on the mantelpiece whirred softly and 


Beatrice whispered: ‘*You may kiss me, if you wish.” 

He blinked at her. 

“De you want me to prove myself to you?” she asked, her voice 
heated. “‘Are you concerned that your love will be 


“1 don’t know," he said uncertainly. “It seems that you're not 
yourself, One moment it was almost impossible to persuade you 10, 
talk about marriage, and now you're insisting on it."* 

I've realized what a prize might be slipping out of my 
‘grasp. Perhaps I've made up my mind." 
“Made up your mind about what?" 
“You. That you're really the man I need."* 


She shifted herself nearer to him, and he could feel that 
tightness in his heart squeeze even tighter. That perfume of hers, 
that heady scent of heliotrope, seemed to affect his mind. Through 
the brown cotton of her dress, her body felt very warm and en- 
ticing, and he felt, quite unexpectedly, & sensation of passion for 
her that soaked over his emotions like syrup over a stack of dry 
pancakes. 

“You won't go, will you?” she whispered. 

“Beatrice, Bea, you can't hold back the natural course of 
river, If [have to go to New York, UThave to go, It's what my lifes 
‘about. It's me.”* 

‘put her arm around his neck. He felt very short of breath. 
“Don't you love me?” she coaxed him. "You said you adored 


"My God, Ido." 
“Then say you won't go, Say you'll marry me, and stay with me 
forever. Promise me that much.” 
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give me everything? Don't you adore me?" 
. More thar my life. Don’t you believe me?" 
__ She kissed him, first his cheek and then his lips. Her mouth was 

- indescribably soft and luscious to him, a sweet fruit that he wanted 
“to bite into and devour. He could feel her breasts against him, 
“heavy and taut in their stays. Deep down, he had a hotness and a 
‘hardness that threatened to overwhelm him. 

He held her back. His hair was ruffled, and he felt as if he were 
“trying to hold back a landslide. 

“Your mourning," he breathed. “What about your mourn- 


alegre pape acne teeta 


‘Her fingers brushed against the tautness in his lap, and he 
shivered. 


“Oh, my darling Johann,” she whispered, holding him close 
again, and licking at his ear. “All you have to do is promise."* 

“Beatrice, that's~"* 

is head dropped, and be sb hi eyes tight. Me was torn ie 
‘by auch lusts and such fears that he could hardly think 

“Promise,” she said softly, “Please promise. 

He opened his eyes. You're arty Yor evrything. be tod 
hher im a croaky voice. “I love you, Beatrice. You can’t even un- 
derstand how much I love you. But you're asking for everything.” 

‘She nestled closer. ““Oh, promise,” she begged him. Her hand 
stroked his thigh, and her wrist kept touching his hardest and most 
sensitive spot. He took a deep breath, and raised his head. 

Look," she said, and she reached her hand inside his coat and 
took out his brown leather wallet. She had given it to him herself, 
fast Christmas, and had admonished him to fil it to bursting. Sbe 
‘opened it up now, and took out his money—five or six hundred 
dollars in singles, fives, and tens, and twenties. She stood up, 
tutching the money in her hand. 

“Is this what you want, instead of me? More of this? Don’t you 
have enough already? You're a millionaire! You have oil wells! 1f 
you stay here in Edgar, if you marry me, you can have us both! 
Money and me—both' 

Bright-cyed, she tossed the money up into the air, and the 
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the way we were, on that day you first came to tea, We had walnut 
‘cake, remember?” 


He stood up, His head was pounding. He tugged off his coat; 
then, even more rapidly, he unbuttoned his vest, and loosened his 
cuff links. As he did so, Beatrice lay back in the litter of money, 
and held up her arms toward him, enticing him. His muscles were 


but his close-fitting white cotton underwear, with the front of his 
fy unfastened, his red hardness bare, he knelt down on the rustling. 
dollars and grasped her silk-sheathed thighs in both of his broad 
‘muscular hands, parting them wider. 

‘Take me now,’ coaxed Beatrice. “I have had so many, 
cnpaplscanpenagirtlemingiente 

He leaned over het, panting with strain and passion, and 

presented his crimson head (0 her moist black curls. She pulled his 
face down toward her, and kissed him, savagely and fiercely, as if 
she wanted to tear his ears off, of rip the flesh in tatters from his 
cheeks. 


“Promise,” she gasped, as he was about to thrust for the first 
time, "Promise you'll stay. Promise you'll love me, and keep me, 
and promise you'll never go away. Promise you won't go to New 
York.” 

Johann’s eyes were tight shut, He felt as if he were nearer to 
Beatrice than he could ever imagine possible, and yet a thousand 
thousand miles away. He loved her so much that he could scarcely 
take a breath, and he could feel her warmth and wetness touching 
‘his glans like a sirens kiss. 

“Promise,” she insisted. 

He made a noise that, even to him, sounded like a suppressed, 
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everything 
“thrusting against the passion he felt for Beatrice, thrusting against 
“the world that threatened to fallin om him and crush him, 

‘Then Beatrice shrieked like a coyote bitch, and tore her 


“We'd better dress now,” she said softly. “ “Aunt Elvira will be 
‘back soon."” 

Johann kissed her again, and held her face against his chest. “I 
‘was beginning to think this would never happen,” he told her. 

Beatrice sat on the floor, with one silken calf bared, while he 


‘The boy, quite gratuitously, said: “Her sister is dead. Died of 
‘They're sending her nephew up to stay here im 


econ pg ‘her hair, came out into the ball and said: 
“Who isit, Johann? What's happened?" 

Johann turned, and handed her the wire with a cold feeling of 
mixgiving. "Before you open that,"" he said, “I want you to know: 
that I love you."* 


Paptestarerd essed mda ripie (atorewaeraee reo 2 
‘breeches, his 


handkerchief poking 
{rom his top pocket, and all arownd him the long shadows of a fall 
‘evening in Texas stretched across the street. Beside him was a card~ 


boy, The train had long since clanked and chuffed its way out of 
‘the station, and disappeared around the bend by the sun-bleached: 
palings and the freight yards, Since the boy had been waiting, 
almost two hours, the sky had darkened from clear blue to dusky 


‘The man who served as master of the station, as collector of 
fares, and as sweeper and sluicer of the station premises, w friendly 
winger-haired feflow with a peaked cap and a large railroad wateh, 
‘care out from the suition building and approached the boy slowly, 
this hands planted irremovably in his pockets, and he stood for a 
while just a few yards away, whistling “Who Put the Overalls in 
Mrs. Murphy's Chowder?” through the gap in his front teeth. 


hilarious line in piano-salesman stories. He said: ‘So that's it. 
‘Well, you can bet your pants to a pile of snow that he's broke 
dows. | always said those automobiles wouldn't stand the pace, 
‘because I'm a railroad man myself, and | don’t believe in travel 
‘without rails, My pappy was a railroad msn before | was, Texas 
and Pacific, in the days of Dodge, and he used (0 say that if folks 


‘said the boy to the stationmaster. 

‘The stationmaster turned and looked down at him, Then he 
looked around and said, “Come inside."" 

‘He picked up the boy’s valise in case anyone should take a fancy 
to it, which was unlikely, since it contained only clean undervests 
‘and a book that the boy's father had given him when he was six, 
about famous desperadoes of the West. Then he pushed open the 
brass-handled door of his office. which was a dusty and stifling 


‘The stationmaster opened and shut almost every drawer until he 
found a box of stale Spanish-peanut candy, He offered some to the 
boy, but the boy declined, and 30 he chewed off a piece himself, 
and everything he said was accompanied by a great deal of munch- 
ing and swallowing and sticking his little finger between his teeth to. 
tear out the sticky pieces. 

“I guess your aunt is Mrs. Beatrice Muilliner, the widow lady,"* 
said the stationmaster. 


i 


ted" " 
‘The boy sald: “ts there anything wrong? Has something gone 
wrong?" 


The stationmaster sat back in his swivel chair. “Not in x many 
words, Master Daniel Forster, arp epic legions! 
‘know what folks hereabouts think of Mr. Cornelius, your 
nes eaicoeac tua yor dsc wanaoroe! over nin oa 

‘Sitting on the crate, the boy suddenly began to think of his: 
mother, and even though he was listening to the ginger-haired 
stationmaster, he began to feel an uncomfortable lump in 
throat, as if he were going to cry. After waiting outside the siation 
for two hours, he was beginning to miss his usual teatime milk, and 
he couldn’t help feeling @ painful yearning for the quiet house in 
the genteel suburbs of New Orleans with its orchards and rambling 
gardens, and if he closed his eyes he could almost see the blue 
gingham tablecloth where he used to sit and drink his beaker of 
milk before going out for a last play. 

“You mustn’t think I'm being ill-natured,” said the station- 
master, “but I like you. You're a good old boy, and I guess 
forewarned ts usually forearmed, and 1 reckon you could do with 
‘some of that forearming. You take my word for it, J. Cornelius is a 
hard man, hard as rocks, hard as nails. He's rich as all hell, but the 
way I heard it, he got that way more through cheating than hard 
work, and anyone who gets in his way gets pulled up and tossed 
aside like tumbleweed. I"ve heard some odd tales of his tricks, lean 
tell you, and | reckon you'd be doing yourself a favor, and Mrs. 
Mulliner 100, if you kept your ear to the rail, 

‘The boy said anxiously: “’Nothing’s gone wrong, has it?”" 

‘The stationmaster sucked at his teeth to get out the candy. “Not 
in so many words. But you go see for yourself. Now you're 
forewarned, you won't let nothing take you by surprise, And if you 
ever feel the need, pass a note to Jack Beak, he's an old railroad 
‘buddy of mine, from the Santa Fe, and Jack’ll make sure it gets t0 
me.” 

Biting his lip, the boy said: “I'm not quite sure what you've 
‘warned me about. I"m afraid { don't quite understand." 

The stationmaster reached aver and laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “*Master Daniel Forster,” he said, "You've got yourself 
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fe lot of growing up to do before I theres, But 
c deleceeni oper lord aley when the trai, 


‘suit, He said formally: “Thank you, sir. Your generosity is 


“appreciated.’* 

‘The stationmaster cuffed him lightheartedly. “You get along 
‘now. Here's your bag. And remember your old friend if you ever 
feel unhappy, and come down here and see me again soon, The 
name's K. Jones, stationmaster."" 

Daniel solemnly shook hands with the stationmaster, and then 
hefted his valise and walked out into the late-afternoon sunlight. 


darktinied goggles, Especially after K. Jones's dire warning, his 
‘aunt's new gentleman appeared to Danicl like some kind of bizarre 
‘gre, and it didn’ help the boy's nerve much when Johann sat 
there, silent and unmoving, while he tried to lift his valise into the 
back of the car. 

Daniel climbed up to the front seat, and sat there waiting for 
‘something 10 happen. Over at the station door, the stationmaster 
stood with his hands in his pockets whistling his favorite tune and 


you know who | am?" 


Johann regarded the boy for a long moment, his eyes invisible 
behind his dark goggles. He said: “Well, if you know who I ams, 
why don’t you raise your cap?” 

‘The boy colored, and raised his cap. “Sorry, sir."* 

Johann, quite unexpectedly, gave a small, lopsided smile. He 
said: “You don't have to say sorry, 1 was taught to do the same 
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shen I was a boy, and cuffed when I didn’t, When 


of the railroad yard with three loud backfires. hei 
pyrite dream pth greed creo 


“The fastest machine around!” shouted Johann, as they came 
clatvering around the corner into Broughton's main street. “What 
do you think of it?"" 

Dasiel, white-faced, could do nothing but stare at Johann and 


engulfing sky the color of purple laundry ink, the wind and the dust 
‘blowing in their faces. Daniel had to screw up his eyes to prevent 
‘he road grit from making them smart, and keep his pocket hand= 
Kerchief pressed to his nose and mouth. 

Johann said: "There's nothing like it for blowing out cobwebs, 
ride in an automobile. You don’t have time to be gloomy, Hike 
you would in a carriage.”* 

Daniel didn’t know what to say 0 that, or whether he was 
expected to say anything at all, Whatever K. Jones had told him 
about his aunt's new gentleman, Johana Cornelius appeared to be 
tolerably dashing, and quite friendly, Whether he was really ax 
hard as rocks was another matter, but Daniel was old enough 10 
suppose that a man could be as hard as rocks to his business 
partners, and vet civil and amiable to his friends. 

"T think Texas looks very wild,"* he ventured 10 say. “Are there 
‘still desperadoes here?”* 

Johann thought about that, and then laughed. “There are 
always deyperadocs here," be said, “and pot all of them have 
guns.” 
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‘to talk, Daniel 
Sow rn opp nd wom 


\~ ferdomapetrage ory obliged,"" and took a sandwich, and 
grammed it into his mouth as he drove, Daniel bit into his, and 
made a neat semicircle with his teeth. 

Johann said, with his mouth full: “This place is going to be 
‘sod for you, do you know that? It's wild all right, and that's just 
what you need, Start up a new life, put ail che past behind you. I'll 
help you. Forget about the sad things that happened before, and 
‘start fresh.” 

Danie! swallowed his sandwich before he spoke, the way his 
mother had taught him. tt seemed strange that Johann should be so. 
Insistent on him raising his cap, and yet could blithely talk and eat 
‘at the same time. He said: "*The stationmaster told me you were 
hard as rocks.”* 

Johann turned and looked at him with those pigey-eyed 


“He said that? Those were his actual words?" 
“Yes, sir, “Hard as rocks,” he said. And he said you cheated 


“Cheated people? What did he mean by that?"" 

Daniel frowned. He wasn't sure now that he should have 
betrayed K. Jones's confidence. But at the same time, Johann was 
Beatrice’s gentleman, wasn't he? And if Beatrice was fond of hia, 
and if Daniel himself felt that he was friendly, then what could be 
the harm? Maybe K. Jones had exchanged cross words with Johann 
Corelius, and bore a grudge. You could never tell with station: 
masters. 


“I'm not sure,” he told Jobann wncertainly, “He didn't really 
‘explain bimnself,"* 
Jobann looked at Daniel for one moment more, and then 
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‘turned his attention back to the wheel of the car. The last 


‘put it down and cling to his seat. The track across the plateaus 
ctusted with the hoofprints of catthe, baked into the mud, and the 
automobile shook and rattled as it crossed over them. 

“This is a land of hard men,” said Johann, “They came here 
when there was nothing but prairie and dust. They're proud of their 
hardness, and if you want to best them, you have to be harder stilt, 
ve been trying to make my fortune here, Daniel, and that’s why 1 
conduct myself the way that | do."" 

He was silent for a while, and then he said: ‘When I came to 
America, I had nothing and nobody. | was worse off than you are 
now, because I didn't even have aunts or friends. Well, when 
‘you're alone like that, and you have to make your way up from the 
basement, you learn to keep yourself to yourself, and to show 
nobody that you're hurt, or disappointed, or angry, of even when 
‘you're happy. if you ever are. If you do show them, just once, then 
‘they'll turn your weaknesses against you, and you'll be back down 
to the basement before you know.” 

Daniel believed chat he understood this. He would have liked to. 
hear more, but Johann didn’t seem to have any more to say, and $0 
for the next few miles they sat side by side without speaking. 

“Is Aunt Beatrice well, sir?” Daniel asked at last. 

Johann glanced at him. He had been thinking about Carina. He 
said: "Saddened by your mother's death, but otherwise well.”” 

“Is shea good friend of yours, sir? A very good friend?” 

Johann took out his handkerchief and loudly blew dust out of 
his nose, “We were to marry, as 3 matter of fact," he said, smif- 


“Were to, sit? Does that mean you won't?" 

“Well, I'm not so sure. We couldn’t wed up until now because 
she was mourning your uncle Lidmore. Now she’s mourning your 
mother, and that has postponed things for a while longer, I suppose 
we shall marry eventually. She's a very attractive and self-willed 
lady, your aunt.”” 

“I don’t know Aunt Beatrice very well, sir, She only came down 
to see us once, and | was just a ehild then,” 
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a ‘Lean promise you that.’ 

ed "Yo ond you Me 1 

turn around this time, He remained Bent over his 
distance, 


"talking on a street corner, and when Johann passed in his white 
‘coat and goggles, they swiveled on their heels and stared until he 
‘was out of sight. Daniel turned and looked back at them once, and 
‘he was surprised to see that they didn't appear friendly at all, 
Perhaps Johann had treated some of them as hard as rocks, and 
‘they didn’t like him for it. 

‘They turned off at the main square, and puttered slowly down 
Kearney Street. 11 looked, to Daniel's eyes, a very desolate little 
row of weatherboard houses, and he had to swallow very hard to 
‘stop the tears from filling his eyes. Johann said: “Here we are. This 
‘one on the left, with the lighted porch,” and slowed the automobile 


As they came nearer, and drew up outside, they saw (hat 
‘another car was already parked there, around the side of the house. 
‘Ik was a white Daimler-Benz, coated with dust. as if it had been 
driven very far and very fast. Johann, climbing down from the New 
Orleans, palled off his goggles and stared at it hard. 

‘He was still looking at it when the front door of the house 
opened and Beatrice came out with Mrs. Elvira Russell. Beatrice 
called: “Daniel, my poor little boy!" and came down the veranda 
steps toward him, her arms outstretched, 

‘Beatrice was wearing a black evening dress of silk mull, overlaid 
‘with wide Gibson shoulders. Her soft dark hair was pinned up as 
‘usual; and hen Daniel reached the veranda and caught the scent 
‘of her perfume, which seemed so like his mother's, he burst im- 
mediately into tears, and clung around her waist, trying uselessly 10 
blot out what had 

Johann stood a lithe way away, holding Daniel's cheap valise 
‘and regarding the Daimler-Benz with a humorless face. Mrs. 
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Daniel 10 give him a tight kiss on the cheek. She said: ‘It's Mr, 
Lennox, from Amarero, | don’t know what he wants. He said he 
hhad to talk (0 you urgently.”* ay 

“*Yes,"* said Johann, and Beatrice frowned briefly as he walked 
‘past her into the house, and set down Daniel's case in the hall with 
an expression of darkly engraved anger, 

Kyle Lennox was waiting in the parlor with a glass of sherry. He 
looked sweaty and red, as if he'd been drinking. Johann came into 


“Well,” sald Johann, taking off his motoring coar. “What do 
you want?" 

Kyle Lennox grinned and sat back. He was even more 
disheveled than Johann remembered him, with a food-spotted vest 
of shiny quilted green silk, and his hair pomaded flat to his head. 
He said: **That's a hard drive, that, Mr, Cornelius, from Amarero. 
Lots of dust, lots of Mies. It’s one of those trips you'd only make if 
you had to."* 

“Oh, yes?” asked Johann guardedly. 

Kyle Lennox raised his glass of sherry, and then tipped it all 
down his throat in one swallow, He wiped his mouth on the back of 
his sleeve. “A nice sherry-wine, that,"" he said. “Widow-women 
always keep a good sherry-wine, and I speak from experience."* 

Johann stayed where he was, his pale blue eyes fixed on Len- 
non’s sweat-glossed face, He said nothing, 

Lennox sniffed. “The truth is,"" he said, lacing his fingers 
together, and then waggling his long black fingernails. °*The truth 
is that something appears to have gone awry, You know what I 
mean by awry?" 

Johann almost imperceptibly shook his head. 

“Well,” said Lennox, taking our a cigar, ““what I mean by awry 
is fot so much awry as astray. Something seems to have gone 
steay. Not a cow in this case, nor a git], but a payment. A payment 
Of eight percent, as agreed between us, and which was regularly 
placed in my bank until now,"” 
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ae 
_ Lennox tugged at his earlobe. "I wouldn't have, not normally. 
But then I heard rumors."* 

__,_“sLalways say that people who listen to rumors get to hear what 
they deserve," said Johann quite coldly, 

Kyle Lennox shrugged. “Maybe you're right, But maybe 1 
deserved to know that you'd fixed my contract before it got to be a 
ae oe sok can bl one Fe eeeress 
‘on our deal." 

At that moment, Beatrice came in, She said: ''Would you like 


‘He was so fond of Sally, and she was so fond of him. I could cry 
fo him.” 

Johann said tightly: “Mr, Lennox is just leaving, so he won't 
‘need another drink.” 

Kyle Lennox raised his empty glass. “On the contrary, I'd love 
‘one. | wasn't planning on leaving 

“What you're planning and what you're going to do are quite 
different kettles of fish,”* said Johann. 

‘Beatrice looked at him anxiously. ‘Is something wrong?” she 
asked, “Have you two had an argument?"* 

Johann shook his head. ‘Mr.’ Lennox is leaving, that’s all, 

Kyle Lennox's smile looked a little more rigid, but he didn’t 
move from ihe leatherette settee. 

“We have a small matter of eight percent to settle first. { won't 
‘leave here without it, nor without your signed bond that you won't 
default again. 1 know what you've done with my contract, Mr, 
‘Cometius, but there's a law in the Lone Star State, and that law 
‘says that a man has 10 have rendered unto him what is rightly his."" 

Johane didn't answer. Beatrice had never seen him looking so 
fierce, and she was almost frightened of him herself, But Kyle 
‘Lennox didn’t seem impressed. He sat there picking his variegated 
teeth, still watching Johann in the way that a toad watches a 
‘mountain lion: You may eat me, but by hell you won't like the 
‘taste. 
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again that strange sense of destiny, as if the history of his life was 
bearing down on them all, and he knew that what was going (0 
happen next was as unavoidable as his purchase of Carina. This, 
for some arcane reason, was a crucial moment in Johann's career. 

Kyle Lennox said: ‘You're forgetting yourself, aren't you? 
‘You're forgetting what those eighty thousand dollars paid for."* 

“I suggest you get out of here, before you cause this lady any 
farther offense.” 

“Offense? You're talking 10 me about offense? Does the lady 
know what favor I did you that was worth all that amount of 
money?" 

Johann could feet his heart beating in slow, suffocating bumps, 
He knew then that he loved Beatrice more than he had ever 
imagined possible, and it was all he could do not to look down at 
the rug where he had actually possessed her, for the first and only 
time. He held het wrist so tight that he hurt her, and when she 
rized his fingers off her, he had the dreary, fri 
that he had touched her for the last time. 

‘She said to Lennox: “Favor? What favor? What are you talking 
about? What possible favor could Mr. Cornelius have wanted from 


you 
Kyle Lennox stood up. It was only then that they realized how 
drunk he was. He leaned toward Beatrice at an alarming angle, and 
pushed back his greasy hats with his ring-covered fingers. 
“Ask Mr. Cornelius. He's your beau, madam, unless the gossip 
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‘insisted Beatrice, “I 
_ shouldn't hide anything at all from each other. Not if we're to—"* 
“It’s a matter of no importance,”* snapped Johann. "Now, 
‘Lennox, you can leave, And I mean now."" 
“Oh, 80."" Lennox laughed, and then coughed thickly. “You 
‘don’t got rid of me that easy, | want your signed note right here in 
= oe oe 

my employee now. Don't forget that. And you're not 
cotati ade get out before | toss you out." 


decanter, Then he raised his glass, contemptuously toasted Johann, 
and downed the sherry in one. 

“You don't leave me much of a choice, Mr. Cornelius. No 
‘choice at all, I've tried to play the game, tried to do it fair, but if 
you don't stick to your bargains, then there's nothing else for it."* 

Beatrice said; "This is absurd! Surely we can know what this 


the intoxicating sensation of taunting the richest man in Broughton 
County, ““The favor," he said with a sloping smile, ‘'was a girl,"" 

Beatrice frowned, and blinked. 

‘She was a young quadroon girl, from Piedras Negras,”” 
‘continued Lennox, ‘She was sent to me fot employment in my 
hotel, the Excelsior, as a common prostitute. As fodder, if you 
know what I mean, for the baser tastes of the Amarero ojlmen."" 

‘The silence was as thick as dusty velvet drapes. 

Kyle Lennox continued: “The gir! was said to be thirteen years 
old, but the wetbacks don’t know counting from horse manure. | 
‘saw her myself, and she was eleven or twelve at most,”* 

‘Lennox glanced up at Johann, and gave a little smirk. It was 
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small voice: ‘Aunt Elvira sent me to say good night." 
said quickly: “Good night, Daniel. I'll be up in a 
tuck you in. I just havero—" y 
Lennox drunkenly raised a finger. ‘Even though she was only 
eleven or twelve,"* he continued, his voice very slurred. “Even 


staggered up onto his knees and shouted: ““He bought 
‘eight percent of his oil! That was the favor! He bought the girl and 
hhe set her up here in Edgar? He gave her a house and fancy clothes! 
And better than that, he uses her night after night in the way she is 
accustomed to!”* 

Johann barked liked a mad dog. He took one stiff stride across 
the room, seized Kyle Lennox by his green vest, and fhung him back 
against the fireplace. Lennox half-<climbed to his feet again, but it 
was then that Johann reached back his arm and punched Lennox $6 
hard in the mouth that teeth and blood burst out of Johann’ fist 
like a magic trick, Lennox said: “Grargh,” and dropped back onto 
the floor, but Johann was insane with rage and wouldn't let him 
#0. He plucked the man up and hit him in the face again, 
dislocating his jaw. Then he hurled him back against the ghase 
fronted cabinet, and in a shower of broken teacups he kicked Kyle 
Lennox again and again in the tevticles until Lennox shtieked like a 
woman in labor. 

Beatrice was screaming: "\No! No! Johonnt Not and Daniel 
‘was whimpering in terror. But Johann was ablaze with fury, guilt, 
and grief, and he was unreachable and unstoppable. He stood over 
Kyle Lennox, who was twisted under a chair, and he raised the heel 
of bis coltskin shoe and stepped on Lennox's nove with his entire 
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statue. Leapeegienllredvoy lrg and 

her forehead and fell to the floor in a rustle of black silk, 

‘gracefully across the tastebess carpet. Daniel, distraught, fell on his 

Saree els et, an ited er es ha ae ee 
shan took theo fr pe, athe aed nt 


Quite unexpectedly, Daniel took out his real railroad whistle 
‘and blew a long and piercing blast, Johann stared at him in 
amazement, He said: “What was that for?"* 

“It’s an emergency,”* said Daniel. ‘The starionmaster told me 
toblow it in case of emergency.” 

Johann lowered his eyes back to Beatrice. ““ don't think all the 
whistles in the world could help with this emergency,” he said, 10 
softly that Daniel could hardly hear. 

At that moment, Mes. Elvira Russell appeared in the doorway, 
‘her hair tied up in curling papers. She looked around her ravaged 
parlor, and at Beatrice and Kyle Lennox, and whispered: 
“Heavens. Is anything wrong?” 

Johann stood up, ‘There's nothing wrong, ma'am, that a good 
earthquake couldn't set right. 1 think you'd better call for the 


He waited until the doctor came, and stood usclessly by while Kyle 
Lennon's nose was examined and pronounced crushed, and while 
Mrs. Elvira Russell climbed furiously up and down stairs with hot 
towels and sal volatile for Beatrice. At last, at ten 0° clock, Mrs. 
Elvira Russell frostily suggested that he might have outstayed his 
‘welcome, and he found his hat and left. 

He drove around to Carina’s cottage, and parked outside. All 
the lights were out, which must have meant that Carina was asleep. 
He desperately wanted someone to talk (0, but he didn’t want 10 
‘wake her. So he sat in his sitent automobile in the cool Texas night, 
listening to the wind from the prairie and wishing that the needle- 
pointed stars would drop from the sky. The metal hood of his 
‘automobile ticked and pinged as it cooled down, 
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‘openly about it, 
find it intolerable to live with the pity and the 
eeeneers en see ect ena aed Opry om 
_ Hedidn’t cry. pie et aes OO Ss me ere 
"again. But be felt such misery that anyone passing by that night 
| would have heard a single, held-back sob, and known that Johann 
Cornelius was burt. 


‘The following afternoon, Friday, he called around at Mrs. Elvira 
‘Russell’s house just after luncheon, He was dressed in a plain blue 
‘suit and a blue hat, and he was carrying a box of crystallized fruit 
‘tied up with yellow ribbons, He was surprised to sec that Kyle Len- 


‘driven off back to Amarero and his washed-out wife. 

‘Mrs. Elvira Russell was not amused by his call. She stood in the 
doorway and said: “*Yes?”* 

Jobann coughed. “If it's possible, I'd like to see Beatrice. 1 
think I need to apologize. And to you, 100."" 

‘She's not in.” 

“Are you sure? It would mean a Jot if I could. 1 think there were 
a whole lot of mis ast night."” 

"Yes, But she’s not in,"* 

Johann held out the fruit with a stiff arm, “Could you give her 
{his candy, then?” 

Mrs. Elvira Russell made no move to take it. 

“Please?” asked Johann. 

Mrs. Elvira Russell said: “It won't do you m0 good, She's left 
for permanent.” 

“Permanent? What do you mean?"* 

“She left with Mr. Lennox this morning. She said to tell you it 
wasaall she could do. She wasn’t going to stay here to be laughed at. 
‘She's going to put up with Mr, and Mrs. Lennox for a while, in 
Amarero, then she's taking young Daniel to the Gulf, and you 
won't see hide nor hair of them from then on."* 

Johann stared at her in horror. “She left with Lennox?" he 
asked her. 

"That's right. Mr, Lennox kindly offered to take her home, 
and take care of Daniel, 100."" 
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“But that’s ten dollars’ worth of damage there."* 

“-Thar'sall right. I found twenty dollars under the settee a while 
back, and | guessed whose it was, and how it got to be there. So 
that will see me right,"” 

Johann bit his lip. Behind him, out of the shade of the porch, it 
was a bright clear day, with a sky as blue and wide as America’s 
best. He turned and, without a word, walked back to his auto- 


Friday afternoon was a bad day to travel to Amarero. It was the 
day that the Amarero Oil Company and the Cornelius Oi! Com- 
Pany paid their men, and those that didn’t go straight to the 


fight who was passing in the street below, and he died impaled 
fon the upright handles of three self-wringing mops that were 
standing on the boardwalk. 

But Beatrice had been determined, with the kind of deter- 


spined all day in the rear seat of the Daimler-Benz, with Daniel 
‘beside her, as they traveled across the miles and miles of dusty 
deserted prairie between Edgar and Amarero, and the sun circled 
above them like the gleaming arc of a polished sextant. 

1 was a day of heat, blowflies, and dust, They ate chicken that 
Mrs. Elvira Russell bad prepared for them, and drank tepid lemon- 
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Kyle Lennox had two quarts of | 


‘Lennox 
‘Wearing My Heart Away for You" in a high nasal trill, and the 
"white Daimler-Benz was Bouncing and jling from one side of the 


track tothe other. 

Beatrice attempted several times to shake Kyle Lennox back to 
sensibility, but as the sun finally settled behind the low distant hills, 
‘he was scarcely able to drive at more than a stuttering crawl, and 
the automobile’s motor cut out time and time again. Eventually. 
only half a mile away from the rundown shacks and stables that 
surrounded the town, the car veered into a low, stony gully and 
came to a sharp halt against the fallen truck of a checkered-bark 
Juniper, Lennox fell face-forward over his steering wheel and began 
to snore loudly, a long string of bloody saliva hanging from his 
open lips. Beatrice stood up in the car, the evening wind blowing 
the ribbons of her hat, and Daniel sat worriedly beside her, holding 
‘his valise against his knees, 

“We shall have to abandon him here,”* announced Beatrice, "1 
‘am sorry for the poor man, but his condition was rather self 
inflicted. We can always send someone back to fetch him." 

“Where shall we g0?"" asked Daniel, 

‘Beatrice descended from the automobile, her skirts held up in 
‘case the hem was snagged by the Daimler's brake handle. 

“Hand down the cases,"" she said. ““We shall walk to the 
| eplantighenhpanparemeg- astm bobrprsert ” 

‘As evening faded into darkness, Beatrice and Daniel, hand-in- 
hand, hurried as fast as they could along the dusty track into 
Amarero. Beatrice turned around once, but she could hardly make 
‘Out the white shape of Kyle Lennox’s car, and it was plain that he 
hadn't stirred. 

Ahead of them, ia the mournful prairie night, they could see the 
Aights of the Excelslor and the Wonderful Elk, and they could hear 
shouting and shrieking and every now and then a valley of pistol 
shots. Ii was an ordinary Friday night in Amarero, and Beattice felt 
44 tug of alarm and anticipation, because even an ordinary Friday 
might in Amarero was riotous. She clutched Daniel's hand tighter, 
‘and tried not 10 think about her fear, even when she heard a wornan 
screaming and screaming in the distance, out by the old Indian 
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‘0 tightly that he cried out, and held her shawl to her throat as if it 
‘could protect her from whatever demons, human of supernatural, 
‘might lurk in the night. 

‘She felt afterward, in what afterward there was, that she willed 
hher fate upon herself by being so frightened. She wondered if her 
fear gave off a scent that men could detect; or if it glowed luridly in 
the dark. But the inevitability of what happened was more to do 
‘with her broken association with Johann Comelius than it was to 
do with her own fear. 

‘She remembered very little. A bunch of men in plaid shirts and 
working trousers were gathered at the corner of the old livery 
stables, laughing and jostling each other and passing a bottle 
‘around, She saw the bottle shine, and heard the liquid sound as the 
‘men lifted it up to their bearded lips. She remembered that she 
made up her mind to pass them by without looking at them and 
‘without comment. There were probably tea or eleven of them, and 
they looked a hard-bitten bunch. They were drunk already, and one 
fof them was singing a coarse and raucous song about drilling for 
oil, There was a smell of rough pipe tobacco on the wind, 

‘As Beatrice and Daniel hurried past, one of the men called out: 
“Hoi” 

Beatrice didn't turn around, but tugged Daniel along even 


Hoi, lady!” shouted the man again. 
Beatrice started 10 run. She held up her black silk skirts and 
‘went as fast as she coukd along the soft, dusty track, Daniel ran 


beside her, panting. 
‘She thought she had escaped; but the men, though drunk, were 
faster. She heard them running up behind her, and almost as she 


reached the rhomboids of lamplight that fell across the street from, 
the Wonderful Eik saloon, she was seized by the skirts, and she fell, 
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by: 
"Let her got” wept Daniel “Let her got She's not yours!" 
‘The man in the beaver hat shook Daniel hard and said roughly: 
“We didn't never say she was, boy! We didn’t never say she was! 
Alll we aim todo is to borrow a lend of her for just a while!"* 


the dust. His head sang, and he ripped his tan breeches on a stray 
tag of barbed wire, 

‘Singing and laughing, the bunch of oilmen carried their prize 
away into the shadows behind the dilapidated livery stables, and 
‘they only laughed the more when she shrieked for mercy if the 
ames of her saints, Saint Agnes and Saint Bartholomew, in her 
high, well-bred voice. 

Daniel picked himself up and trotted, his cheeks smudged with 
tears, to the building where he thought they had taken her, ven 
though the men were making such a row, he trod as carefully as he 
could x0 that they wouldn't hear him. He skirted around the 
stables, and down a narrow alleyway overgrown with tough wild 
‘grass, Something shifted suspiciously in the shadows—a prairie rat 
‘oF a disturbed lizard—and the boy went cold all over with fright. 
But now, through the gaps in the dried-out timber walls of the 
livery stable, he could see the darting beam of an Ever Ready 
flashlight, and heard the men roar and guffaw, and Beatrice beg all 
the more insistently for clemency. So he tried to ignore his fear of 
the invisible creatures in the dark, and he stepped up 10 the shaky 
‘old wall and put his eye 10 the knothole, 

By the quixotic light of the electric torch, the scene he saw was 
‘of such extraordinary vividness that he remained still and silent, a 
boy poured from alabaster. It was the colors that be would 
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nay variate et viet iciow omc] 
Perna ping teemnpeinmniribor the murky night: 

of a Texan oil town in the 1900's. He did not recognize what he 
‘saw, because he was an innocent boy, as boys could be in thow 


pris him, 
he remained still, his spirits sank within him until he felt that he was: 
lost to the real world forever. 

He saw Beatrice’s legs raised, in their shiny gray silk stockings, 
‘and parted wide, He saw a dark motif of hair, and what appeared 
to him to be a glistening scarlet wound. Her black dress was 
bunched up around her waist, so that he could not sce her face. The 
cilmen appeared 10 have tied her with frayed cord to the top of an 
old kitchen table. They were huddled around her, with sweaty and 
eS ee ee 

they passed the bottle around and some of them sang, they un~ 
buckled their heavy belts and dropped their pents to their knows. 


jerking backward and forward in a way that disturbingly brought 
to mind a wooden monkey he had been given by his mother as a 
smaller boy, which jerked its way up a string. Beatrice prayed at 
first, in a quiet voice, but after the fourth of perhaps the fifth 
‘oilman had presented hismelf between her legs, she remained silent, 
except for an occasional mewl. The Ever Ready Mashlight was 
direct at her red and shining gash between each bout of monkey: 
climbing, and Daniel saw that it was basted with gelatinous white, 
This proceeding went on for two or three hours, and the oilenens 
were as unconcerned and jocular about it as if they were crowded in 
the ginger-beer tent of a meadow carnival. They opened more bottles 
of whiskey, and sang some more; and one of them even produced & 
mouth harp and played a few bars of a popular song. Now and 
then, one of them would return to Beatrice and stand between her 
legs aguin, although as time wore on their exertions grew less 
vigorous, and they panted and puffed, and sometimes gave up with 
shouts of self-derogatory laughter. Several times Daniel heard 
Beatrice say; “Please, I'm a widow. jut alll they did was grin and 
tell her: “That's all right, mavam. In that event, your husband 
won't mind, 
Toward midnight the oilmen grew se drunk that two or three of 
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forgiveness, 
‘eventually terminal illness, He did not blame the oilmen for what 
‘had happened so much as he blamed Johann for having obliged a 
defenseless widow and a small boy to venture imo a rowdy boom 
town on pay night. He saw Johann as the author of everything bad 
‘that had happened. 

‘He heard Beatrice sighing. Long, extended sighs. He tugged at 


lifted skirts and the bloody smears of Muid on her parted thighs. 

‘He held her hand. He whispered: "'Beatrice, it's Daniel,” 

‘She turned and stared at him. There was only moonlight now, 
{from a freshly risen moon, and she wasn't sure if he was real or 
‘not. She said: **Daniel?** 

He pulled at the cords which bound her and eventually worked 
them loose enough for hee to get free. She laid a heawy hand on his: 
‘shoulder as she lifted herself painfully up from the kitchen table, 
and stood in the gloom of the stables, breathing in irregular gasps. 
‘The mess of her rape slid stickily down her legs, and she felt as if 
‘she was going (o vomit, but she held her head high, and said to 
Daniel ia an unsteady and husky voice: “You must find the 


In New York, in the opulent smoking room of a substantial stone 
house overlooking the East River, two men sal crouched over a 
fable and spoke to cach other in soft, carefully enunciated 
whispers. The room was enormous and suffused with brown af 
ternoon light. One wall was ranked with green and crimson keather 
books, all with gold lettering on their figured spines, A alobe reyted 
in antique mahogany gimbals, What seemed strange about the way 
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‘the two men were huddled together was that the smoking 1 


mustaches was 
Wisi See wioanal ely tae aeats oC Na anndaicee oR 
Polish actress trena Womack. Styvers was known to his friends as 
“The Vent,"" for the way in which he talked without apparently 
‘moving his lips. 

‘They met together seldom. tt was not in Percy Colton’s interest 
to have it known that he was a friend of Styvers’, and in any event 
both men had enough messengers and minions to keep up an 
almost daily dialogue. As they talked, Styvers kept looking at his 
Jong clean fingernails, He hardly ever looked up. 

“1 talked to Jimmy Makepiece today,” said Perey Colton 


**Umb-humh?” 
““Amarero’s fine, by all accounts.”* 
splayed hhis fingers, and then buffed his nails on his 
lapel. He didn’t answer. He Knew that Percy Colion had more to 


say, 
“The only problem seems to be Cornelius Oil. Have you heard 


Perey Colton picked up his pipe from the leather-topped table 
‘and stuck it between his teeth. Right now, he didn't know whether 
‘he was going co light it or not. He said; ““Cormetius Oil is bringing 
up twenty-five thousand barrels a day, maybe more. They’te 
pumping oil from the sume pool as Amarero One. It's a snappy 
Tittle outfit, from what t hear.” 

“Who's in charge?” 

“His same's Johann Cornelius. One of your hardheaded 
immigrant types. Strong-tempered, by all accounts, It seems he 
makes it a specialty to lease or buy up band where other wildcatters 
hhave run out on their luck. He uses his head, you see, anda whole 
ot of fancy instruments, and he brings up oil where other people 
‘san only find gophers. 

"You're worried?” 

‘Colton shook his head. “‘Not really. He doesn’t have the 
refining. All of his crude he sells 10 us. If he gets 100 uppity, of too 


as spudding wells while fortune smiles in 
sees ey te es See re ar 


Srvc 
C wok his pipe out of his mouth and sat back, ‘It's 
as forward planning, so they tell me.” 
___ Styvers nodded vaguely. “What do you want metodo?” 
Colton produced a small gold penknife from his vest pocket and 
“began to dig at the caked dottle in his pipe bow, “Nothing at the 
moment,” he said. ‘That's the essence of forward planning.” 


Styvers waited for Colton to tell him, He was a patient man, A 
‘ship hooted on the flat silvery river outside. 

You know Kyle Lennox, don't you?” asked Percy Colton, his 
voice crammed with amusement. 

“Sure. Big whiskers, bad taste in vevts. He started off with a 
‘three-card table on Hester Street, Years ago, that was, Then he 


he?” 
STTbat's rights: And ther's what mates this: whole thing 10 


“Goon,” said Styvers, without moving his lips. 

Percy Colton leaned forward conspiratorially. ‘Kyle Lennox 
‘sod Johann Cornelius a twelve-year-old girl."” 

Styvers' eves flickered, but he didn’t seem particularly sur- 
prised. He wasn’t the most shockable man in New York City. 

‘Colton leaned back again. “For some reason, Cornelius took & 
fancy 10 this twelve-year-old girl down at Lennon's cathouse, and 
he made Lennox a deal, The deal was that Cornelius took the gitl, 
‘and in return Lennox got eight percent of his gross profits."* 

‘Styvers glanced up. “Eight percent of twenty-five thousand 
eer day? Porn recive rear. ght?” 

said: “Ours not to reason why—ours but to take ad- 

siecle heer radipimiebaahel ope 
‘young lady—if that's not too polite a description of her—and that 
‘was the price he was prepared to pay. For a while, anyway. When 
the oil really started to gush up, he wanted out. His accountants 


ist 


protested 
Lennox’s nose and four of his tibs."* 
“Wait!"” said Colton with 


‘bad enough, but ‘wenty times, with the boy watching. Or so Jimmy 
informs me. Now, don't you think that's distressing?” 

Styvers didn’t appear to be particularly distressed. “Sure, it’s 
distressing,"* he said. ““Where do 1 send the flowers?” 

Colton tapped his head. “You have to think, Arnie, Think! 
And you have to know that Johann Cornelius is im a real interesting 
situation right now. He's fixed his eyes on three more plots of land, 
two to leme and one to buy. Even if he strikes a rust of a well, he’s 
going to have thirty or forty thousand barrels of crude every day 
for refining.” 

“"And that’s more crude than you cam refine for him?"* 

"Can or will.” 

“And what does that mean?" 
iton opened his desk drawer and took out a Delft tobacco. 
Jar. ""h means that all the crude be can’t refine he has t0 store, 
Storage is very expensive, even if you can find the tanks. And oil 
has to be transported from the well 10 the tanks, and that’s ex- 
Pensive too. And all the time you're storing crude, you're making 
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“else he can do what he’s doing now, and that's try t0 interest the 
‘Houston-West Refinery into starting a partnership. He's on his 
‘way to New York right now, so Jimmy tells me, to talk to their 
‘major shareholders."" 


~ “Houston-West? Who are they?” 

"They used to be a branch of Schmettens Oil. Schmettens went 

to the wall, but the Houston- West plant was bought up by a small 
petroleum products.’ 


with Lennox getting his nose busted and Cornelius’ fiancée getting 
‘herself raped?” 

‘Colton rose from his seat like a classical conductor bringing his 
‘orchestra into the last movement of Beethowen’s Seventh. "It has 
plenty to do with it. Especially when you know that the small in- 


rapists, they would consider their deal at a very firm end. When 
‘Connetius arrives here, 1 shall have hien discreetly informed that we 
Know all about his aberrations, and that his wisest course of action 
‘would be to forget about Houston-West and enter into some kind 
‘of amicable arrangement with us. 

Styvers? fingernails traced out the gil leaf patterns that bor- 
dered the desk, *“Amicable, huh?" 

OF course! You think I'm going to upset such a talented 
discoverer of oil? 1 shall be happy for him 10 continue what he's 
doing, employed by Colton Oil, and to pay him five hundred 
dollars a month." 

Styvers said: “That's good money, Unless you happen to own 
‘the wells yourself. Do you think he'll agree?™* 
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seit the 0 ome id Clon, “Coin 
obvious weakness, and the weakness is his 


“*Styvers® jobs.” but the judges had down favorably. 
so far om a man who did so much for New York commerce, and 
‘whose fingernails were always 50. 


Styvers shook his head, “Save it for yourself, Perey, The 
cunningest bastard deserves the finest drink."* 


‘They had arrived in the foyer of their hotel, the old Plaza on Fifty= 
ninth Street, amid mahogany and marble and brass, and they stood 
with their trunks at their feet, severe and quiet, not speaking to 
each other because each was submerged in different and particular 
thoughts, They were booked into (wo separate but adjacent rooms 
as Mr. J. Cornelius and Daughter. They did not look like father 
and daughter, but neither did they look like man and whore, 
Johann was dressed in a light gray fall overcoat with black 
velveteen lapels, and a light gray hat, He carried a black cane, and 
his pointed shoes were black and gray. Carina wore a black turban+ 
style hat decorated with German braid and spangled jet, with = 
black lace veil across her face, and she was sophisticated and 
discreet ina plainly cut black coat. They held their heads high in the 


is 


i . 
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Hey 
‘ready cash than J. P. Morgan, some say, and yet she walks around 


wouldn't it be marvelous to be able to. afford such meanness?" 
Johann listened, and watched. His face was alive with quick 
‘secret smiles. He was back in New York, but now he was sitting om 
the solvent side of the window, and he wanted to learn names and 
connections and prices. He wanted to discover who had power and 
who had not. He wanted to know who could be levered and who 
‘was strong. He was quite aware that in this city of Cabots, and 
‘Coltons, and Rockefellers, and Vanderbilts, his one million dollars 


Johann wax conscious of his own brute ambition and his almost 
‘retigious fervor for making himself rich; but he was also conscious 
that the wealth of New York's four hundred dominatcd every 
‘industrial endeavor and every hall of politics and influence, and 
that he needed more than fervor to break into the fortressed walls 
‘of trusts and monopolies and fixed prices. 

‘Carriages clattered outside the restaurant window, and ap- 
peared to blaze in the reflected flames from a flambé dish across 
‘the room, There was an aroma of cigars and grilled Jobster and 
Benedictine which Johann inhaled as if the very inhalation of it 
‘sould enhance his wealth. Carina said: "1 love New York. It makes 
me very happy."" 
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“Yes,"' she said simply. 

He didn’t ask her why she was sometimes sad, because he knew. 
‘He lifted his glass of mineral water and drank it slowly, watching 
‘her face in the light of the table lamp, bis eves giving nothing away, 
very Sit Wil me ever be ep, thes ther couples in 

” 

He smiled. 1t was a wistful amie, which she hardly ever saw, 

‘She said anxiously; “You'll try to love me, won't you? As long 
‘as I know that you'll try."* 

He wied his napkin to pat away the perspiration which glistened 
on his forehead. He shook his head. He asked for the check, For 
the oysters and the plain roasted quail, as well as the bombe and the 
mineral waters and the coffee, the total was twelve dollars and six 
cents. This was more than Carina used to ears for giving herself 10 
a drunken oilman. They rose and walked with dignity through the 
tables of laughing and chattering people. It was eight-thirty, and 
Carina was surprised that $0 many people were wp so late, The 
‘waiter came hutrying after them and said: “Monsiewr, le pour: 

Johann frowned at him, ""What?™ 

“The gratuity, monsieur. You have leftno tip.”” 

Johann looked down at the expectant silver plate. A few of the 
People at nearby tables could vee what was going on, and they were 
‘watching with amused interest, 

‘The waiter said: "It is customary, monsieur.”* 

Johann reached into his inside coat pocket and produced his 
billfold. He undid the snap fastener and carefully removed a single 
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‘The belihop said: must be cutting along now, st.” 

Johann ignored him. He banged on Carina’s door again. He 
shouted roughly: **Carina!"" 

There was no reply. Johann stormed furiously back across the 


background, 
‘anyone who didn’t tip, He cleared his throat, although it didn't 
need clearing. 
‘Johann turned to him and snapped: ""Get the hell out of heret"* 
The bellhop was almost grateful. He went quietly and closed the 
door, while Johann struggled out of his nightsbirt and pulled om his 
black pants. He was angry and frightened, but his expression was 
‘one of sour determination. When he was dressed, he went into the 
bathroom and ran the faucets to shave. This might be an 
‘emergency, but he wasn't going to face any extortionist with a 
stubbled chin and a soiled collar. Me worked up a lather in his rose- 
decorated shaving mug and began to spread the soap on his chin 
swith his badger brush. 
The letter was written on good vellum paper by a typewriter. It 
“Your lady companion is safe with us. You will proceed 
instanter (0 the Waldorf Hoiel, where you will by met by our 


He looked at his red, lathered face in the steamed-up mirror, He 
said 10 himself, quite loudly; "Stay calm,"" but calmness was 
imponsible. The best he could do was suppress his fear and keep his 
hhands steady while he shaved. He knew Carina would probably be 
safe. After all, it must be his money they wanted, and they certainly 
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| Without hers now that Beatrice had lef him, he was alone, with 


‘laughing dinner companion, although Johann may have been hard 
put toadmitit, 

‘His Tree-brand razor cut through the shaving soap in quick, 
‘geometric patterns, and he thought of Beatrice, too. Perhaps he 
‘should have been kinder that terrible night in Edgar. Perhaps the 
‘shoald have curbed his temper, oF tried to lie his way out of it. He 
‘knew that he still adored her, but he wasn't sure now whether he 
‘could have married her. She was a woman of strange, tantalizing 
force. Maybe they would have been happy together, once she had 
earned to love him again; or maybe they would have quarreled and 
fought until they sought divorce, or chosen to live together in icy 
noncommunication. He wondered where she was this minute. and 
‘what she was doing. He had left Edgar carly Saturday morning, 
‘taking Carina with him, and had driven to Broughton for the noon 
train cast. He knew nothing of Beatrice’s rape, and he certainly 
‘wasn't aware that news of his private affairs had preceded his 
arrival in New York. 

He finished dressing, tucked the typewritten letter in his pocket, 
‘and left his room. As he crossed the foyer, the bellhop who had 
‘woken him that morning blew a raspberry, and was promptly cuffed 
bby the bell captain. 

He arrived at the Waldorf a little before eight. He entered the 
hotel cautiously, and with an upright back, Although it was quite 
‘early, the foyer was crowded with fifty or sixty gentlemen in frock 
coats who had assembled for no apparent reason, and were talking 
to cach other in almost embarrassing camnestness, Johann kept 
circled the lobby slowly, his eyes 


dent had found him, He did not turn around at once, but said in a 
quiet voice: "*You are risking your neck, | hope you know."* 
‘An equally quiet and composed voice replied: "I trust we woa't 
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‘meeting of numismatists. They have it annually. Nobody will 
notice that out of all these enthusiasts, only we are discussing — 
‘coinage of a different breed.” 

Johann coughed. “Is this extortion?”* 

‘The voice chuckled. "Certainly not. Not unless you consider 
‘that all business is extortion of one kind or another.” 

Johann at tast turned around. The man he saw was Arnie. 
Styvers, “"The Vent," in a sagging morning suit, He looked the 
gangster up and down without saying a word, 

“Do you want 10 open discussions?" asked Styvers. “Or do. 
you want to be heroie? It’s up to you, really,”* 

"What do you want?" asked Johann hoarsely. 

‘Styvers smiled, He still didn’t open his lips, though, and Johann 
considered that he probably had rotten teeth, There was a diamond 
stickpin in Styvers’ necktie that was probably worth eight oF nine 
thousand dollars, It could have been more; Styvers’ weedy 
Physique had the effect of cheapening everything he wore. 

“Let's sit down,"” Styvers suggested, He indicated two gilt- 
painted tapestry chair», cither side of a potted palm. He sat himself 
down on one of them, and waited for Johann to sit down on the 
other. 

Johann said: “I want 10 know where the gil is.”" 

‘Styvers examined his fingernails. “Of course you do. That's 
why I'm keeping mum. If you agree to the deal, you get the girl 
back unharmed. If not, we'll have 10 think of some way to parcel 
things up. You understand that, don't you? It’s not businesslike t0 
heave loose ends." 
“You'll kill her? 
didn’t say that."* 

“IT know, But you meant it, dida't you?” 
‘Styvers looked almost coy. 
“All right,” said Johann. ““Tell me what you came here to 


say. 

“1 wish you'd sit down," said Styvers. Johann, testily, 
‘Then Siyvers said: “'It's a question of financial cooperation, 
sound plan, when you consider it, and there's mo reason why you 
should loxe out, All | need is your say-s0."" 


Johann stared at his feet, He felt numb, He 
know.” bey resigc 
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op sucks and fi poche dle out ng bret 
“see. It's Percy Colton,’ 

“He's only trying 10 do you a favor,” put in Styvers. “He 
knows that you've struck more crude oil than you know what to do 
with, and he knows you've been looking for someone to take it all 
off your hands."* 

‘Johann nodded. Then he said: “How long do I have? 

“What do you mean?"* 

“Well, Colton doesn't expect me to make my mind up right 
away, does he? I need a few hours to think.” 

Styvers took out his pocket watch. “We've got the girl, you 
know,” he reminded Johann, "Any dawdling, and she's a stuffed 


Boose. 

"Just a couple of hours.”* 

‘Styvers thought about it, “*Ail right,"" he said after a few 
moments, "Call this telephone number at eleven o'clock on the 
nose, and give them your answer, If it’s yes, then you get the girl 
bback straightaway. [f it’s no—then she’s a stuffed goose,”* 

Johann said gently: “I understand." 

He rose from his seat, and without looking back at Styvers, he 
walked through the numismatists with the straight back and set 
of a man who has reached a terrible crisis im his life, from which be 
may not turn back. In the street outside, an unpleasant crosswind 
was blowing, and a news butcher on the intersection was trying to 
hold down his Mapping placard and keep « hand on his cap at the 
same time. Johann ignored the Waldor{"s doorman, who tried to 
hail him a cab, and walled uptown toward the park, his hands dag 
deep iin his overcoat pockets. 


During those three hours of grace, he did several things. He sent a 
cable to Mrs. Elvira Russell's address in Edgar, beseeching Beatrice 
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‘time, The soothing voice on the other end of the fine gave him two 
‘more hours to think it over, but that was going to be all. There was 
aa lengthy silence, and then the telephone went dead. 


private: 
only ten minutes away from calling up and surrendering to Styvers 
‘when the telephone rang and a police officer told him that his 
adopted daughter may have been found. Unfortunately, the cir- 
‘cumstances were not happy. His throat went very dry, and he sat on 
the edge of his bed like a man who has just woken up from a bad 
dream to discover that reality is worse, His adopted daughter (if it 
‘was actually she) had apparently fallen or jumped from a sixth- 


Jungs, and she had died on the way to the hospital. The police were 
very sorry. A Jewish pediatrician who had attended her while she 
Jay on the sidewalk had reported that she said only two 
things—first, that she had gotten away from them (whoever 
“‘they"® were); and second, that she should have stayed where she 
belonged. Johann heard these words with such pain that he bent 
forward as the policeman told him, clutching his chest as if he had 
heartburn, 


It took him a long time to recover from the shock. He stood by 
the hotel window for almost an hour, not moving, Then he checked 
hhis watch and realized it was almost time for him to leave, He went 
to the door of his room as if his leg and arm joints had seized up 
from lack of use. Only as he walked along the long carpeted 
sorridor did he begin to understand what Carina had saved him 
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‘They shook hands with him. Their hands were old and dry. 
‘The morgue was chilly and tiled in olive green. He didn't stay for 


hhim im his automobile, her beautiful face framed by her fascinator. 
Here im the morgue she was mo longer quite so beautiful; but 
whether it was her life with Johann that had done that, or her fall 
from the window on Fifty-fifth Street, he couldn't be sure. 

‘Outside, in an uncomfortable draft, he was interviewed by 8 
policeman. He was able to give an exact account of his own 
movements at the time of Carina’s death, and to produce his 
telephone accounts from the Plaza to prove it. The policeman made 
copious notes in very round handwriting with a blunt pencil, and 
then fet him go. He went straight to the Plaza to pack. 

He knelt by his bed when his suitcases were all closed, and said @ 
short prayer for Carina. He told her be loved her dearty, and he 
gave her soul to the Lord. He said a prayer, too, for Beatrice, 
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CORNELIUS O8 PAYS TWO 
MILLION FOR EAST INDIANA 
OMEMICALS 


“Abargain buy 


‘Ninety new jobs tor local men and women 


From P.K. Lomas, Industry Reporter 


Comets Of, the wealthy and expanding concern trom 
Texas, has paid almost two million dollars in stocks and 
‘bends for the East Incana Chemical Corporation, and 
‘has ienenadiate plans for expanding the factory's produe- 
tien of nitrates and phosphates. 

Mr Johann Cometus, the millionaire owner of Cor- 
nelius Ol, expressed the opinion to thes correspondent 
that the price ne hed paid for East Indana was “ol the 
argain-basement variety. 


—inclanapods Star & Cinzen 
Feonaary 8. 1905 


‘He smiled and said; “Ellie,” He didn’t have to say much else, 
because she knew for a factual certainty that he felt the same way. 
‘Only three hours previous, he had knelt on the mossy Moor of the 
woods that skirted her parents’ home, as the green stain on his 


happiness was so ridiculously full that they spoke with tears in their 
‘eyes sometimes, and sometimes with laughter, and once, on the 
‘sloping hill that led away toward the neighboring estates, they had 
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mingled with the scent 
{Sing dao te ul here . 
elbow on his knee, and took the pipe from his mouth, and looked 

at her tenderly. 

“Making you happy, that's what I'm here for,"* he said. "And 
besides, making you happy makes me happier still, and so I guess 
‘that I'm only being selfish anyway.” 

“Oh, come on. You're never selfish.” 

He leaned forward and kissed her forehead, A gentle, 
reassuring kiss that barely touched her. He said: “I'm sure of my 
Jove for you, Elie, and that's the way it’s going (0 stay. Because if I 
‘thought that our love would go sour, the way that their love did; if T 
thought we were going to scrap all the time, and wind up scratching 
each other's eyes out, then I'd take up my hat right now, and I'd 
turn on my heel, and I'd be three hundred miles away from here 
‘before the week was out.”* 

“Jack,” she whispered. “Nobody could stop us loving each 
‘other but the devil himsslf."” 

‘He kept on smiling, so pleased and so happy that he couldn't 
stop himself. Ellie looked deliciously cute and grave, sitting on the 
wall in her Blue-check gingham jumper, with her coppery hair 
brushed up into.a gingham bow, and he had 1o touch her soft cheek 
to convince himself thar she was real, and that she was really his. 
She was the prettiest of Earle Jackson's four daughters, and the 
youngest, and that meant she'd been spoiled all her life, but 
spoiling hada’t spoiled her, and as her father used to say, in a low 
voice so that she wouldn’t hear: "She hands out twice what she’s 
handed, and in my accounts that’s credit.” She was a small gitt, 
with a round, almost childish face; and her eyes were wide and gray 
and dreamy. But her manner was confident and poied, and her 
voice was vibrant, and the words that she spoke could raise even 
skeptical eyebrows; so that when a man talked 10 Ellie Jackson, he 
knew he was talking (o a woman. Maybe, at nineteen, she was 
precocious. Maybe she rode her chestnut mare a little too showily: 
‘and maybe the French that her governess had taught her was a little 
too flamboyant, But the Jackson family possessed both gentility 
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“Not on my salary, you won't. Not until Father makes me a 
partner." 
“Well, it's time he did,"* asserted Ellie. “You're doing very 


you're going to be a great and famous attorney, and we won't 
‘regret it then." 

‘He took her hand, and they left the kitchen garden and walked 
‘across the grass to the back veranda. The house, Fortuna, was 
shadowed by elms, but the sinking sun lit up the figures of Ellie's 
‘mother and father and sisters as they sat admiring the gardens, and 
they looked in their white lawn dresses and wide white hats like 
famous society figures on the deck of a yacht. Ellie waved, and her 
father waved back, 

Earle Jackson had been cautious of Jack at first. The boy had 
‘seemed determined and energetic, but inclined to rush at whatever 
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Teasonable degree in law and a reputation for healthy practical- 
joking. But what had disturbed the conservative Mr. Jackson when 
Jack and Ellie had first exchanged glances at a coming-out dance 

for Billie's sister Annette was that Jack had made it plain he wanted 
to practice law out West, in Texas or Oklahoma, where the big oll 
‘companies were. He had told Mr. Jackson with intense conviction 
that “If the future Of business is to be steeped in oil, then the future 
of business attorneys is bound to be steeped alongside of it."” 


he wouldn’s be able to find it in himself to refuse his darling baby 
Ellie anything. However, he couldn't take 10 the notion of Ellie 
being marooned in 9 Texas cowtown or one of those wildcat 
shanties on the Oklahoma Red Beds, and no more could Mrs. 
Jackson, who was warm and sympathetic tothe flutter and flush of 
true love, but knew how important it was for her daughter to take 
her place in South Carolina society. 

‘So behind today’s proposal of matrimony, there had heen a 
little friendly maneuvering. Mr. Jackson had invited Jack's father, 
Duncan P, Field, the respected Kingstree attorney, to have hunch af 
his country club; and there, over a damask tablecloth and Filet of 
sole marguery & la Diamond Jim, Mr. Jackson had broached the 
suggestion that if Jack had marriage to Ellie in mind, then he might 
do better to remain in South Carolina for a while, particularly if 
part of Ellie's dowry were to Include the passing of all Mr, 
Jackson's legal business 10 the offices of Field, Field & Sobers, of 
Kingotree. 

Mr. Field hadn't wanted to sell his son down the river. not even 
for the price of ten or twelve thousand doltars’ worth of new 
business. But for his part he had always believed that Jack would 
be mine to pick up a few years” legal experience in Carolina before 
he tried to take on the boisterous law of the oilfields; and there was 
something else, 100, which he rarely spoke about, and that was his 
‘own painful and martyred marriage to Jack's mother, who had 
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champagne. 10 your future 
‘he announced. “And so would your mother, but she feels she may 
have already had sufficient,"* 


found 

“Sit down, sit down,” invited Mr. Jackson. “We have apecs 
and butter drops if you're partial, and gingersnaps if you're not.” 

‘The table on the veranda was laid with a white lace cloth, and 
‘was elegantly set out with dishes of cookies, a Georgian silver tea 
service, and a magnum of Bollinger, green and beaded with dew, 
‘a large silver cooler, Annette was there, and Esther, the oldest of 
the four sisters, and Esther's two-year-old son, Christopher. was 


(i hanbag iepeir erheearrecetmepiterigerigrtyrsers 
irresistibly masculine, 


irrepressible friendliness from her | 
“When Earle came to my father and asked for my hand,” said 
‘Mis. Jackson in her cultured Southern accent, “‘my father said, 


“You couldn’t take her sister Alexandra instead, could you? She's 
the one who really gets on my nerves." ** 

‘They ail laughed, and Ellie poured some Darjeeling tea, and 
under the cool roof of the veranda and the whispering leaves of the 
flowering clematis they spent the afternoon in family celebration. 
For Jack, having a family like this was something completely new; 
and even though he started off with caution and reserve, he soo" 
found himself brought 30 affectionately into the Jackson circle that 
he feltas if he'd known them for most of his life, 

Earle Jackson rose to his feet, He wasn’t a tall oman; in his fight 
‘gray summer suit he stood about five-feet-nine. He \ousled the hair 
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up to live her life fully and to give her heart to everything she does. 
‘Well, I'm pleased 10 see that she's finally given her heart to a young: 
man that we can all be proud of, and we wish all of ourselves 
happiness because of \t."" 

See byte thendgha nt and blushing, got to his 
‘want to thank you for your words, sir. I know that 
fa wir wavny ben te hand one bene ee RE 
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‘And 
-buests, My Lord, there are going to be hundreds!"* 

“What about the cake?" asked Esther, "How many thers?* 

Elie went pink. ““We haven't even shousht about children yet. 
Jack suid as long as they're healthy, and have all theie toes, thea 
he's quite content.” 

They stayed on the veranda until it began to grow cool, and 
then the ladies went inside to change for dinner, while Earle Jack= 
son took Jack into the smoking room, and they stood by the tall 
window looking out over the trees and the fields of Fortuna planta- 
tion, and talked of money and law. 

Earle Jackson said: ‘You're off to Rhode Island tomorrow, 
then," 

“That's right, sir. It's @ special hearing, One of our oldest 
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sft Nal mined up in a andeaining order here 


“inet mp oye on ne 
d valuables, jewelry and paintings and suchlike, that 


" totake them up to New York for auction, but I haven't had the oc- 


Perhaps 
in New York for a few days and take them along to the auctioncer’s 
for me. All expenses paid for, of course."” 

Jack was a little embarrassed. He hadn't made himself any firm 
commitments for the rest of the summer vacation, but apart from 
‘stepping out with Elbe as often as possible, he'd also been planning 
to fish in Lake Marion with a college chum who was working for 
the season in Columbia. 

“Well, sir.” be said, “I'm not sure that I can.” 

Earle Jackson shrugged. “If you can’t, then I'm out of luck. 
‘But it would have helped. It would only take a few days—just long: 


Jack had to admit that the trip sounded peetty tempting. He'd 
‘only been 10 New York twice—once as a small boy, and once from 
Harvard—and the idea of staying at the Ritz-Carlton and taking 
Jook around the city with all his costs paid for was a darn sight 
‘more attractive than angling for lake fish with Oliver Talmadge, 
‘who was good fun when you had nothing better to do than sit in & 
‘small boat and hope the trout would bite, because he could do bird 
calls and moose calls and imitate President Taft, but when you did 
have something better to do, which was almost always, Oliver 
‘Talmadge was one of those pests who didn't know when he wasn't 
required. He'd miss Ellie, of course; but Earle Jackson had been 50 
‘generous and friendly that it seemed pretty churlish to say no. 

“I'd have to make a few rearrangements," said Jack. “But it 
sounds fike kind of a pleasant diversion, I'd like to doit." 

“Well, I'm pleased.”* Earle Jackson smiled. "1 woulda’t like ro 
‘trust that jewelry 10 the mails or the railroads, and in any case I 
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‘eed someone 10 take it around to Parke-Bernet personal. 


‘sure you're not going torun off a 
Jack “The day 1 run away from Eitie is the day 1 
my senses.” 


stand to attention, this will,"” 


‘That night, after a rich dinner of turtle soup, ham mousse, baby 
turkey bordelaise, and orange sherbet, and after a lot more 


away, and they watched the fireflies dancing in the darkness, and 
Aistened to the sad rustle of the trees and the distant sound of fiddle 
‘music from the servants’ cottages, across by the stables. 

Elhe, in an evening gown of lace over alice-blue silk, sat as 
straight-backed ax her mother, and Jack relaxed with his pipe and 
‘watched her with all the secret pleasure of a man who's newly in 
Jove. It seemed 10 him then that she was just perfect. Those wide- 
‘open eyes, the tilt of that nose, thase slightly parted lips. The light 
from the veranda lamps reflected from her diamond-and-sapphire 

‘engagement ring, @ spark of blue fire on the smalt hand that tay in 
Gesbedowsother ap. 

‘She said: “"Do you ever feel seared?" 

“Scared of what?”* 

She turned and looked at him, and the moths that flickered 
around the lamps threw patterns across her cheek, “Seared of 
growing up. Scared of having to fend for yourself.”* 

“1 don’t think so. ve been fending for myself for a long 

‘She 
girl, Limear 

“1 don’t believe there's anything to be worried about, And in 
any event, you'll have a husband to care for you."* 

She smiled. “I don't want you 10 eare for me roo much. That's 
‘one of the things that I'm scared about. It just seems to me that 
women should be more independent these days, We're not wax 


1'm scared of being a woman, in a way. Instead of a 
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fel without ringing ber into it. Head quiet: “Love you, 


promise you that | won't try to coop you up, or make you live life 
‘that you secretly despise.”” 

‘She kissed him, glancing quickly over her shoulder to make sure 
‘that her mother and father weren't watching. Then she whispered: 
“‘And what would you do if I was very naughty, and wouldn't 

“Independent girls aren't supposed to be naughty.”” 

“Ob, they are sometimes. Just because | have a mind of my 
‘own, that doesn’t mean that 1 don't want to be treated like a 
defenseless female 

He grinned, Then he said: "Well . . . if you're naughty... 
shall have to reprimand you." 

‘She giggled. “‘And what if you reprimand me, and I'm still 


He pretended to think deeply. Then he kissed her on the tip of 
the nose and said: “in that event, I shall be obliged to spank you."” 

Her eyelids drooped coquettishly. ‘I shall have to be naughty 
quite a lot then, won't 1? After we've talked about your work, and 
the political situation, and the color of baby’s layette."* 

‘They looked at each other for a long, silent moment, both with 
perplexed expressions. Then they burst out laughing. s0 loud and 
so long that they had tears in their eyes, and Mr. Jackson came 
across the veranda and stood over them with an amused face, not 
understanding their hilarity at all, but pleased with their joy, 90 
pleased that he turned back to grin at his wife, Margaret, as if t0 
say: Look at this happiness that we ourselves created. 


Johann Cornelius came out on deck just afler the steamship had 
passed Shutes Folly Island in Charleston harbor, and was beating 
its way out to sea. He stood for a while holding the varnished rail, 
the cool Atlantic breeze ruffling his hair, and he watched the af 
ternoon sun sparkling on the water, and the tree-lined shore of 
James Island sliding slowly past. A small tugboat with a shiny brass 
fing around its funnel bounced over the waves on theit starboard 
side, pooping its whistle with a puff of white steam that chased 
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‘anxious to move out of, partly because it cast one hundred dollars a 
‘day even when he wasn't there; and partly because Mrs. Clara Bell 
‘Walth, widow of the Royal typewriter tycoon Julius Walsh, lived 
right along the corridor, and insisted on keeping a motley collection 
‘of dogs which yapped when he was trying to work, He had already 
been upstate a couple of times to view a number of mansions, and 
he liked the look of a sober, symmetrical house on Lynwood's 
Island, in the Hudson. 

During these years before the Great War, he seemed more 
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remote to those who knew him than at any time before or after, 


‘Vanderbilt. Others said he was an eccentric who ate dandelions for 
breakfast, slept in full evening dress, and would never amount to 
anything. J. Paul Getty probably came nearest to the truth when he 
remarked that with Cornetius rigs pumping up millions of barrels 
‘of oi cach day at Sweetwater, Muskogee, Seal Beach, and 
Checotah; with Cornelius nitrate plants in Gary and Peoria and 
Normal and : 


‘almost eighteen hours every day. and still had to leave work un- 
done, papers unsigned, and contracts unread. He went to bed in the 
‘ray tight hours of the morning and read business documents until 
he fell asleep, and each day he was haunted at dawn by his own face 
‘in the tortoiseshell shaving mirror—red-eyed. lined, and weary. He 
‘would soon be thirty-six, but he looked like a man of fifty. 

‘There could have been something else, though, that kept him 30 
much to himself. He would never speak about it, but the waiters on 
the Gelveston Bay sometimes walked into his office and found him 
sitting back in his leather chair, biting thoughtfully at his thumb- 
nail and staring at the photograph on his desk, One of the waiters 
had once had the courage (after five straight bourboms and a six- 


reasons best known to themselves that a trip up the coast might be 
Today, though, as Johann stood by the rail, he saw a young 


‘overcoat, his eyes watering in the wind. 


Johann was standing. As he passed, Johann said: ‘1 shouldn't 
‘worry, It won't be too rough."* 

‘The young man reddened slightly, and raised his hat. 
said politely, **1 don't think a few 


Johann looked at him for a while and then said: “'So you're not 
afraid of the sea?"” 

“No, sit."* 

‘There was another silence. The sea breeze sang through the 
wires above Johan's head. Johann said: You'll forgive me 


‘saying so, but you look as if you've left something be 
importance." “i 


‘The young man brushed back his hair "Rt seems that you're a 
pas eoekirareresy 
Johann shrugged. “There are plenty of people who wouldn't 
agree with you."" 
‘The young man turned and looked back toward Charleston, 
"Actually, I've left my fiancée behind. Just for a few days, while 1 


“Yes, sir, But, for this trip, my future father-in-law believes 
that trains ate not to be trust 

Johann gazed out across the light turquoise sea. “Your Future 
father-in-law is probably right. Trains, on the whole, are not to be 
trusted, A train came in once, and a train went out, and one took 
fortune while the other brought dismay.” 

The young man obviously didn't understand 3 word of this, and 
gave a polite grimace. “If you'll excuse me,"* he said, "I'm going 
below 10 my cabin.” 

Johann touched his arm, “There's plenty of time for that, 
Come and have a drink. If you're engaged 10 be married, then 
perhaps we ought to celebrate,” 

The young man looked unhappy. “E regret, sir, that I have no 
idea who you are."” 

Johann smiled. “That's probably all for the best. But my name 
i Johann Cornelius, and I dabble alittle in oil.”” 

The young man extended his hand. His handshake was as firm 
‘and crisp as the rest of him. ‘t believe I've heard of you, sir, and 
{I'm pleased to make your acquaintance. My name's Jack Field, and 
Mmanattorney.”” 

Johann raised an eyebrow, “I'm gratified to hear it. The Lord 
defends those who defend themselves. Come along, the bar's just 
here. You'll find that Errol can mix up the best New Orleans 
Sazerac you ever tasted. Not that I'ma drinker. | was simply told it 
‘was so,” 

Jack smiled uncertainly as the bulky, Dutch-looking man in the 
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7 ‘grapes. 
[fgenta eels sce ohie Senders eects Ki eee 
Wate! ie iid wih it, Ero was the pride of the wall 


they invented them. If you ever want another old-fashioned as 
ea ‘come back here, You won't get one no place else."* 
Johann grimaced. "Every barman in the world believes he’s the 
‘best barman in the world, and the only thing different about Errol 
‘here is that he probably is.”* 
Jack was tempted to ask **Then what the hell is he doing here?** 


“To smooth sailing,” he said. 

Errol polished his cocktail shaker with an immaculate cloth. 
““There’s the tail end of a hucricane supposed 10 be blowing itself 
‘out off Cape Hatteras, so don’t bet on it." 

Johann lifted his brandy, “In that case, 1 think it's worth 
drinking vo, Smooth sailing.”” 

They sat in silence for a while, and then Jack said: “You'll 
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excuse me saying so, but it seems that you take this trip 
often.” 


Johann grunted. “Too damned often. Two of three 
year. If 1 didn’t like to keep a personal eye on my business in’ 
and my business in New York, | wouldn't go near this tin punt | 
‘money."* _ 

Errol muttered: “Me neither,"* but when they turned to look at 
‘him, he was assiduously pouring chilled lemon juice into a flagon, 
‘and he didn't even raise his head. 

“You're quite famous name in oi! these days," said Jack. 

“That's right,” said Johann. "“Oil and chemicals."* 

“1 was trying to get into the oil business myself,” Jack ex 
plained. “You know, the legal side of the oil business, It seems to 
‘me that it's wide open right now, and that a good sound attorney 
could make himself a lot of money,” 

Johann gazed at Jack with pale, unexpressive eyes. Jack felt 
that he was being weighed and scrutinized like a sack of sugar. He 
said: “Do you have many attorneys working for you, Mr, Cor 
clius?" 

“More than 1°¢ like,” Johann replied. “Up until now, I've used 
regular established law firms. McErtow and Johnson in Texas, and 
‘Orris and Nussbaum in New York.” 

I've heard of Orris and Nussbaum. They're pretty impressive 


“They seem to do their best,” remarked Johann. He was biding 
his time, waiting to see what this young man was going to say next, 
He had the interesting feeling that Jack Field was something 
special, that Jack had taken the SS Galveston Bay to New York 
because Johan's destiny had ordained it. Johann never doubted 
{or 4 moment that fate ordered other people's lives around his own; 
and {t was for that reason he had stopped Jack Field on the deck 
and introduced himself. He never usually felt inclined to speak to 
anyone on these trips, and he hardly ever spent time in the bar. But 
today seemed to be different, and so did Jack Field. 

Jack said: "Personally, I've always believed that an industry 
needs lawyers to match the way it does its business."* 

“ont” 

“Well, if 1 was representing an oil company, I'd get out to the 
oilfields and learn the business from the bottom up. I'd take a look 
at the major leasings for myself, and see what the problems of 
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aid his glass on the table; and Errol, without being asked, 
mixed him another old-fashioned, Jack said: "'t’m not sure that t 
ike the way you're saying that, Mr. Cometius. You hardly know 
me.” 


“IL know you better than you think, my boy, because I know 


yOu must start right now, because if you don't, you'll be a South 
‘Carolina attorney for the rest of your days," 
Jack swallowed bourbon, “Maybe you're right,”* he said, “but 


‘right, and you also know that you won't be happy for long. Her 
genteel in Kingstree, South Carolina, but where's the challenge? 


your hat to elderly ladies and remarking on the way the dust from 
the lime trees spoils your velvet collars?" 
Jack said fiercely: “Do you know what it's like to love someone 
the way I love Ellie?” 
There was a pause. Then Johann shook his head. “I 
don't,” he said softy. "But do you know what it's like to be rich?” 
“*L know what it’s like to be comfortably off, yes, 
“Not comfortably off, Rich. When you're rich, you're never 
comfortably off. You're. .you're. . 
Johann raised his right hand, his fingers curled as if he were 
clutching a mass of banknotes. He could hardly articulate what be 
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baldly. 

Jack watched him for a while. Johann couldn't make up his 
mind if the boy was afraid of him or not; but when Jack eventually 
-spoke, Johann decided that he wasn't. He liked that. The boy was 
young, and not ashamed to admit it, If there was one thing that 
Jobann couldn't take, it wasa green young smart aleck, 

Jack said: “In that case, I'm obviously not an addict. Well, not 
acomplete addict. in any event. 

“There's no such thing as a halfhearted addict, Mr. Field. Not 

concerned.’ 

“Oh, I think there és, Mr. Cormetius. In fact, 1 think there are 
many of us would go halfway for money, but not the whole way.”” 

Johann sipped the last of his brandy. “What do you call “the 
whole way,” Mr. Field?” 

“Giving up Ellie, That, as far as I'm concerned, would be the 
‘whole way. Then, I'd also say that giving up one’s religion for the 
2 ohn haidand tn lank combed mete 

“Then it's wrong 10 Aill for the sake of money, in your 


Jack frowned, “Not just in my opinion, Mr. Cornelius. | 
believe that it's also in the opinion of most civilized people.” 

“Really. 

Behind the bar, Errol said, quite apropos of nothing: “That 
Duncan Nicols, he could mix you one of his Pisco punches in 1880 
A.®., and mix you another one of his Pisco punches in 1903 4... 
and you couldn't tell the damned difference. "" 


the public 
bbarkeeping, and I'd be pleased if you'd keep your mouth shut, ad 

Jack said: "I don’t understand. How can you possibly justify 
murder for the sake of money?"” 

Johann rubbed his forehead, “You can't understand that at 
an" 
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“No, sir. Lean’t."* a 
Peterman gobtonleacyrimerelae as 
einen How would you defend me in a court 
Jack shrugged. “It's very hard to say, not knowing the 
‘cumstances."* ¥ 
“Well t's say that in my pursuit of money, I let a woman die 
by willful neglect, What tack would you take with the jury? What_ 


‘and what a great many lawyers don't seem ( understand is that 
juries are made up of ordinary people with a very limited grasp of 


narrowed. 

Jack Fickd shrugged self-consciously, “OF course, I'm only a 
junior attorney, I'm not even a partner yet. But this ix the way it 
seems 10 me. I've been along to hear cases where a famous attorney 
‘makes a historic speech on a fine point of law, bringing in all kinds: 
of obscure precedents and high-flown references, and you can sce 
the jury sitting there with their mouths hanging open, for all the 
‘world like a pen full of pigs, and they plainly don’t understand a 

"'So what would you do?” Johann asked. 

Jack Field stuck his pipe in his mouth while he found his 
tobacco, Then he took it out again, and said: "I'd appeal to things 
that the jury could understand. I'd bring in old soldiers, and have 
them testify that you gave money to the veterans’ hospital, I'd 
bring in the mayor, and have him say that you'd always served your 
community well. I'd bring in honest-dooking workmen, to tell what 
2 good boss you were, and how you lent them money when times 
were hard. And, of course, 1d bring in a widow whose husband 
hhad died in your service, and have her say that you'd looked after 
her ever since. Then, and only then, I'd have someone from your 
‘sompany explain why you had to neglect this women in favor of 
making money. 

Johann half-smiled. “You sound quite cynical for such a young 
man,” 
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the good of the nation is a valid mitigation of fatal 


“Yes, mean exactly that." 

Jack turned this one over in his mind. He stalled for time by 
slowly stoking his pipe, because he had a curious feeling that a lot 
more depended on his answer than the outcome of a hypothetical 
‘argument. He was not insensitive to personal auras; and Johann 


Field looked at Johann Cornelius and wondered what he ought to 
say, There was a smell of pea soupin the air. 


“But surely you have an opinion?" 

“What can I say? You might be a saint, Mr, Cornelius, and the 
person in question might have brought her death upon hervelf. On 
‘the other hand—if you'll forgive my impertinence—you might be a 
terrible cad, and have driven her into an early grave by your own 
callousness."” 

For a moment Jack thought that he might have annoyed his 


‘host. But then Johann gave a small nod, and turned to Errol and 
said: me one more brandy, Errol. t think 1 might have 
something to celebrate, too, 

Jack could sense a subtie change in Johann's demeanor. It 
seemed that the questioning session was now finished, and that 


Sale Rowen in tes iy oes. omen J; Ms PSM wes gene 
do great things together."” 

“1 bes your pardon?" 

Johann laid a thick-fingered hand on Jack's shoulder. “You 


‘would like you to work for me, in Texas and Oklahoma, on the 
cilfields.”" 
Jack stared. ecolapaershlmedbepetetilantese 


Field, I want you."" 
“Mr. Cornelius, you've only known me five minutes." 
“"IE I couldn't judge a man’s integrity in five minutes, then I'd 


“But, Mr. Cornelius, I'm afraid it's out of the question,"* 

“Isn't it just what you wanted?"* 

“Well, yes, but If 1 go to work in Texas, then I can't mary: 
Ellie. 1 mean, that’s the whole point of my staying in South 
Carotina."* 


Johann looked at Jack over the curved rim of his glass, The ship 
‘rose and sank in the Atlantic swell. Across from the bar, the deck 
doors opened, and one oF two passengers in mackinaw coats came 
in for their lunch. One of them said: “Lamb cutlets, is ie? What 
about flank steak’ 

Johann said: “It's time you learned, Mr. Field, that there is 
‘nothing in life that can’t be fixed." 

“What ate you saying? That you can fix it for me to marry Ellie 
sand work in Texas?" 

“Why not?" 

“Because Mr. Jackson expressly forbids it, that’s why not. He 
doesn't want Ellie starting her married life in an oil town, and 
that's all there is t 
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stared at Johann hard. “I suppose so,"" he said cautiously. 
“Well, do you, or don’t you? You seem clear enough in your 
mind about maticrs of taw, Do you think it’s right for this Mr. 
“ci gadaetenseaalaiadlnt eek rol ng cael 


you?” 
“You have to understand that | love Ellie, and | also respect her 
family, There's nothing amiss with Mr. Jackson, I can assure you, 
friends.”* 


‘We're already 
“Friends? What kind of a friend won't let you go off and make 
your way in the world, just because he doesn't want his daughter to 
‘Bet downwind of a few roughnecks? Oil towns are tough, Mr. 
Field, but you won't be spending all your waking days in oil towns, 
and most of the time you'll be sitting im an office that would make 
‘Mr, Jackson's look about as dandy as.a bench in the park."* 

Jack g0t off his stool. He knew that Johann was deliberately 
‘provoking him, but at the same time he couldn't help himself from 


Johann smiled, “I know. And 1 admire the way you're 
‘defending him. But he's not right, is he, even though he's kind? If 
‘he's prepared to have you marry his daughter, then he’s got to 
‘accept that you're going to become her husband and her master, 
‘and that if you want to take her to Texas, or Oklahoma, or even the 
‘moon, then that’s your right and your privilege, and it has nothing 
todo with him.” 

“Mr. Cornelius, 1 don't want to fall out with my parents-in- 
Jaw, and that’s all I can say. I've given my word to Mr, Jackson 


Johann raised his eyebrows as if 10 say: Ah, well, it can't be 
helped, atvd downed the remainder of his brandy. At that moment, 
Jerry Slobodien came in from the deck in a shiny gray jacket with a 
velvet collar, and a shoestring tie with a diamond stud, His black 
hair was grown long for 1909, and combed back in glossy wings of 
‘bear grease. 

“This is my business manager, Mr, Slobodien,” said Johann. 
“Perhaps you'd like to have luncheon with us, and we can talk 

Jack hesitated. He felt indecision stirring around inside him like 
‘8 potful of greasy stew. If it hadn't have been for Ellie, he would 
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pie. 
“Generally, | take my lunch in my cabins," Johana explained. 
"The cook's a Chinaman, but he can sometimes be bribed to make 
a passable Welsh rabbit." 
“1 think (Ml skip the soup,"" remarked Jerry Stobodien, 
slancing at the diners at the next table. “It sounds like it's 100 
damned loud."* 


"Restrained? Why? By whom?" 

“Mr. Spizak doesn't know yet. He only found out when he was 
Lrying Le clear the final details of the lease. Some party acting on 
behalf of some other party has persuaded the district courts to hold 
‘up our drilling operations until the deed and title of the lease can be 
properly established.” 

Johan's mouth tightened in annoyance, “That's ridiculous, 


we 


‘Sapulpa. But what can we do? This order's been 
‘district court."* 


Johann sat back in his dining chair with a grin. | 

*You know something, Mr. Fill. You're wasted in South 
Carolina. Wasted. You're a natural-born oil attorney if ever I came. 
-acrous one. What do you think, Jerry?" 

Jerry Slobodien was lighting up a thin black cheroot. 
“Whatever you say, Mr. Comelius, It all sounds like good news to 
me."" 

"I'd have to check on my facts,” said Jack doubtfully, “I'm 
only speaking from memory. It could be that the agreement with 
‘the Indians has been rescinded by now.” 

“Not a chance."" Johann smiled. “The day we give anything 
back to the Indians is the day we've scraped this country’s 
resources down to the bare bone. Don't doubt your legal 
Mr. Field. You have just the kind of fighting spirit! like."* 

Jack toyed with his knife. “I'm very flattered by your com- 
ments, Mr. Cornelius. 1 really am. But I've already explained the 
position I'm in, and there's nothing I can do, of want 10 do, to 
change it,”" 

Johann smoothed back his sparse blond hair. “You think I'm 
‘trying to tempt you away from the straight-and-narrow path?” 

“No, sir. I know that your offer is fair, and 1 believe that I 
‘could make a good oil attorney—and probably will, when the time 
‘is right. But the circumstances cannot be altered, | have given my 
word, and Ellie means more to me than any career possibly could.”* 
said Johann, “your love for your bride-to-be is ad- 
mirable. If only your love for your work were equally str 

“Ellie is the most beautiful creature on God's earth, Mr, 
Cornelius,”* 
your apinion,"* 

is always @ matter of opinion, Mr. Cornelius, Like 
honor. 


The black steward, Dudley, arrived with the pea soup. Johann 
picked up his spoon at once and began to drink it, Jack watched 
hhim in surprise; and Jerry Slobodien, his cheroot still dribbting 
smoke, watched Jack, 

Jack licked his lips. Then he clasped his hands together and 
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and falling beneath his feet; it was his self-assurance as well. 

“Lthink,” said Johann, “that you and 1 are going to get along 
fine, What do you think, Jerry?"* 

Jerry Stobodien crushed out his cigar, and winked across the 
dining room at a prim young girl in a velour bonnet who had just 
‘come in from the deck, She looked like a governess on her way 
home to New York. Jerry Slobodien said: “Oh, you'll get along all 
‘ight. It’s just a question of terms. Isn't that right, Mr. Piel? 
Terms."" 


. 1 beg to disagree,"* he said quietly, 
‘and he couldn't understand why Johann Cornelius and Jerry 
Slobodien exchanged such self-satisfied smiles. 


Just before dawn the next morning, the SS Gafveston Bay began 
to run into rough seas, In South Carotina, the previous night, Ellie 
had heard rain on her bedroom window just before she fell asleep, 
‘but out here, six miles off Cape Hatteras, the rain came with the 
whiplashing tail of a hurricane. It had already shrieked its way 
‘across southern Florida, forcing the palm trees to lash and grovel, 
Wfting off rooftops, and stirring up fishing boats so that they 
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passengers, Most of the early-morning coffee and kippered herring 
‘had long since disappeared over the rail, and now the Galveston 
‘Bay's guests sat with plaid rugs around their knees, their cheeks the 
color of newspaper, silently praying to the gods of abdominal 
‘equilibrium, if there were any, to deliver them from nausea, and 
Head them not into: 

Jack Field, who hadn't eaten much breakfast, looked a little 
better. He was standing by the starboard window, watching the 
‘yeas rise and plunge all around them, smoking his pipe. Jerry 
Slobodien came over and leaned his back against the handrail next 
to him, casually puffing out smoke. 

Jack said: "Quite a blow." 

Jerry Slobodien nodded. "'Ass-end of a hurricane, Nothing 10 
‘eet excited about, We've been through worse than this,"* 

“think I'm glad I said no to the bacon, all the same." 

Jerry Slobodica laughed. 

‘The ship turned in the sea, paused, and then dropped twenty 
feet into a trough. Rain stashed against the saloon windows, and 
‘even through the thick glass Jack could hear the wind screaming in 
the masts and the wires. Deep beneath them, within the ship, he 
heard another sound, too, like a cartload of logs being delivered 
down a cellar chute, He glanced at Jerry Slobodien, but Slobodien 
either hadn't heard it, or had, and didn’t care. 

“Mr. Cornelius is really regretful that you haven't changed 
your mind,” remarked Jerry Slobodien, 

"Oh? I thought he was just playing games,"* 

Jerry Siobodien shook his head. "Mr, Cornelius never plays 
games. I've known him six, seven years; and I've never seen bis 
play any games yet. He doesn’t have that kind of humor." 
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amused by 
_— “Edon't know,” said Jack. “What do you call it?" 
Postic what-do-you-call-it, Justice,"* 


Jack wedged his pipe in between the varnished rail and the 
saloon window. “"You mean that he likes to see people getting their 


‘Has he ever thought that he, too, might one day get his just 


deserts?"* 

Jerry Stobodien grinned wolfishly. “Juck,"" he said, “1 like 
you. But I'll tell you one thing, If Johann Cornelius ever gets his 
Just deserts it‘l be nothing more nor less than he runs out of people 
Prepared to be bought."* 

“But that will never happen. Most men have a price.”” 

oo ehtperttge keennyrratbeimabernderhie tleesieshme! 


Jack, alerted by the oddity of this conversation, and indeed by 
the oddity of the whole day's conversations, had half an inkling of 
‘what Jerry Slobodien was trying 10 say, But he wasn't at all sure 
whether Slobodien was trying fo provoke him into changing his 
mind about working for Johann, or trying to warn him off 


‘The SS Gatvesion Bay shuddered like a locomotive trying to get 
itself a grip on the rails, Jack said: “Before | met Ellie, | would 
have considered working for Mr. Cornelius as a great privilege, But 
‘I'm afraid that I can't be shaken. I respect Mr. Cornelius, but I also 
‘Tespect my future father-in-law, and that's the way it has to be." 

Jerry Slobodien sai: "Well, it's your funeral.” But just as he 
said “funeral,” the ship's engines stopped, and the deck of the 
saloon suddenty tilted their way, so that bottles and glasses rushed 
‘off the top of the bar and smashed against the mahogany paneling. 


‘The ship rose and slid and wallowed, and for a few moments it 
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said: "That's her off the list. I can’t take a woman who can’t bold 
her breakfast.”” 
Jack said: “For God's sake! We ought to get to the lifeboats!" 
“You think a lifeboat’ going to do any better than this tab?" 


pillars and called out, in unnecessarily stentorian tones: “Ladies 
snd geaaowed The apesalenes to eppt ten ahe'y es ie 
shifted! We are therefore listing! Seriously! Therefore, we must 
make haste to the lifeboats! Ladics first 

‘One man shouted: ‘What about my belongings? All my 


“Sorry, sirt No time! 

“But I’ve got thirteen thousand dollars down there! That's five 
years’ work!"* 

“Sorry. sit! The captain says to make all haste! The cargo is 
shifting quick! Maybe the whole ship turn over!” 

Jerry Slobodien said: "Where's Carl? We have to warn Mr. 
Comelius,” 

Jack gripped his shoulder. “You fing Carl. I'l go for Mr. 
Comelius. 1 have to go down there anyway. There's a box in my 
cabin I can't leave." 

“You heard what he said!" snapped Jerry Slobodien. “There's 
no time! Just warn Mr. Cornelius and get on up here!" 

The SS Gelvesion Bay creaked and dipped alarmingly, and the 
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down the corridor. 11 banged open and shut 
yy shape of Johann Cornelius emerged, 

‘ut of his cabin like a man rising out of his coffin. 
Johann made his way toward Jack on his hands and knees, The 
ship was heaving so desperately that there was no possibility of 
‘staying upright, no matter how rich you were. 

“Mr, Cornelius!" shrieked Jack. "The ship's turning over! We 
shave 10 get to the lifeboats” 

"*Well, get on with itt” Johann shouted back. '*/'1! follow!"* 

“*thave to ao 40 my cabin\” 
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his feet as the ship sloped uneasily into a trough, and he bent for 
ward and offered his hand. 

“Come on, we'll get out of this together!"* 

“But the jewels\”” Jack protested frantically. ‘I was entrusted 
with them! Iean’t leave them there!"* 

Johann pulled Jack roughly upright, and Jack seized the brass 
‘rail that ran along the side of the corridor to steady himself, 

“must!” be shouted. 

Johann pushed him savagely toward the stairs, “Get going! 
Don't argue! If you're that worried about your damned family 
Jewets, 1 pay you Jor them! 1'll give you whatever they're worth! 


climbing and scrambling 
down the main staircase 10 look for them, and so they half-slid and 
‘half-crawled through the rushing shallows that poured across the 
deck, with Johann shoving Jack ahead of him, and reached out for 
the sailors’ hands. 

“Up on deck t0 your left!" ordered one of the crew, “And 
make it quick as you like!”™ 

Jack hesitated for one moment, and turned, but Johann pushed 
him again and said: “"I"l pay! Now, get up those stairs!” 

‘Outside on deck, in the slanting rain and the shrieking wind, the 
lifeboat was already being winched up on its davits. The pale, 
frightened faces of the passengers and crew, of whom there were 
conty twenty-three altogether, were swinging to and fro in the boat 
like a gallery of colorless portraits. Jack and Johunn were helped 
‘up over the boat's slippery side, and they found seats next to Carl, 
Johann's manservant, who was holding & wet comic paper and 
Joking alarmed and confused, The green seas that rose around 
them were so immense that Jack couldn't believe that they would 
possibly stay afloat, 

‘With pulleys clanging in the gale, the lifeboat was winched out 
and lowered down the rusty, leaning side of the steamship toward 
the ocean. Eventually, the waves slapped at its Keel. and then 
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st crew members wid down the swaying winch nes end 
}on board. Then they pushed the boat away from the hull 

_ of the SS Gafveston Bay with oars, and they were swept off into the 
“canyons of green and gray, too scared for their lives 10 shout to 
cach other, of sing, or do anything but grip their seats as hard as 


‘aised 10 the filthy skies, as she sank quickly beneath the Atiantic, 
‘Then there was nothing but sea, and wind, and gray clouds that 
‘tushed eastward over their heads. 


‘They sat in the dark hotel drawing room under an old cracked oil 


‘uttering in the distance at Newport News. They had ordered bran- 
dies, and they sipped them with the quiet appreciation of amen who 
‘know that the world is a man's world, and very regulated, and that 
‘fife would remain as stable and as dignified as this even when the 
‘painting over the mantelpiece was twice as old as it was today. It 
‘was a light breezy afternoon, but the drawing-room windows were 
oo TOE lpia pcaecenatons one 


Earle Jackson said: "1 can’t stay for (oo long, I'm afraid, 
‘We're taking the three-o'clock train back 10 Charleston.” 

Johann, dressed in a borrowed and badly fitting gray suit, 
answered: “*That's all right. I'm leaving on the New York mail 
train myself at four. How's Jack?"* 

“The doctor said he was lucky not to have fractured his skull, 
But he’s more cheerful this morning. I just thank God you're all 
safe. You should have seen my daughter's face when the it~ 

‘reached us." 

Jack's a fine fellow,"* said Johann. "Very shrewd for his age, 
‘but pleasant, too. Your daughter's a lucky gitt.”” 

Earle Jackson gave a brief smile, but nothing else, 

Johann said: "I think this is going to put me off steamers for 
‘good. My manager's been spending the morning trying to persuade 
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bapa aaa ome one aan 

‘Earle Jackson nodded. There was a silence that 
‘altogether comfortable, Outside the window, out on the Roads, — 
‘they could see @ naval escort at anchor, anda Durty of yachts 
eaning into the wind. 

Earle Jackson said: “really came here to thank you."* q 

Johana looked at him, “Thank me? What for?"” 

“Well, for saving Jack, He says that you saved him, He was all 
for going to rescue my family heirlooms, but he says you pushed 
him back upon deck." 

Johanin coughed. “Anyone else would have done the same. And, 
quite incidentally, | promised to pay for those heirlooms, whatever 
they were. You must give me some idew of how much they were 

Earle Jackson shook his head. “No, 1 won't hear of it. Jack's 
life is worth more to my family than any jewels or paintings that 
ever were. To me, too. Ellie was so relieved—well, I have to say it 
‘brought the tears to my eyes. 

“Ellie's your daughter? The one who's going to marry Jack?" 

“He told you?" 

“Oh, sure, We had quite a Jong talk on the boat, before the 
Lord God intervened and sank us. But listen, 1 did promise Jack 
that 1'd pay for those jewels—really. If you fix a price, I'll have my 
bbankers send you a certified check in the morning.”* 

Earle Jackson looked down at the Kastimir carpet. He said, in a 
low voice: “I'd rather you dida’t. It's really not necessary. It was 
just some jewelry that belonged to my mother."* 

"Was it insured?" 

“Of course. For less than its auction value, I suspect. But quite 


“Well,” said Johana, “it’s up to you. If you want to be recom- 
pensed, | gave my word, and I'm wilking to keep it,”* 

Earle Jackson said: ““What | had in mind was something dif- 
ferent. 1 wanted 10 offer something 10 you. As a way of saying 
thanks for saving my daughter's happiness, "” 

Johann looked at Earle Jackson with pale, narrowed eyes for a 
while, For some reason that he couldn't pia down, Earle Jackson 
seemed unduly unsettled, almost shi/ty, especially for a man who: 
had sought an audience with him in order 10 thank him for saving 
the fife of his future son-in-law. Johann was intrigued by Earle 
Jackson's discomfort, but at the same time he was quite prepared 
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across to the fireplace, where he stood for a while and examined the 
painting of the Merrimack. 

Finally he turned around. He said, with heavy kindness: ‘I'm 
‘Very flattered by your offer, Mr. Jackson, and very gratified, But 
‘Vm afraid I don’t really have any use for horses. | rarely have any 
‘time to myself, and when 1 do, J catch up on my sleep. I'm a 
‘businessman. Paper, ink, accounts, money. | woulda’t know what 
todo with a horse,"* 

Earle Jackson was a little put owt, He said: "Oh, | was hoping 
“vs babecmarys 

smiled. “I would, Don't get me wrong. But I'd rather 
_ card ements ‘and made good use of it, than give it to 
me, | wouldn't like it to go to the glue factory for lack of use."* 

“Well,” said Earle Jackson, taking @ short breath, “I'm afraid 
that I don’t have anything else to offer. It's no ase giving you 


“No,” said Johann, stilt smiling. 

‘There was another awkward silence. Johann stood beaming 
down at Earle Jackson's bent head as if he were about to lay a 
blessing on him, or bestow a knighthood. Earle Jackson lifted his 
brandy glass and tipped back the last of his brandy, 

“There is one thing,” said Johann. 

“Yes? 

“1 don't want you to misunderstand me. I'm not trying to 
interfere in your life, or in the way you run your family's affairs. 
‘But right now you have the last word on something, on someone, 
rather, whose vervices could be more than useful to me." 

Earle Jackson stared at him, uneasy. 

Johann sat down again, still smiling. “What I'm saying is that 
young Jack seems 10 me to have the qualities that I've been looking 
for in an oil attorney, Apart from which, be has some very tadical 
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notions about oil, and the profits of the oll 
apepeeeente 


ican learn 
Barle Jackson said faintly: Jack sil has his enning tof 
hei bases falda preparers 


joked poker-faced. "1 
"Non, bt as at hha ae wth 
‘him that Jack should stay for a white in his home state,"” 
“What does Jack think?" 
that Jack agrees, Nobody's forced him to stay in 


Johann was watching Earle Jackson closely with every 
question, and when Ne asked about Ellie, he knew at once what 
Earle Jackson's sensitive spot was. Earle Jackson flinched, almost 
sf Johann had struck him a playful paton the cheek, The muscles 
‘around his mouth lightened, and he couldn't smile for a hundred 
dollars. 

“Bilie’s place is in South Carolina society," her father said 
quietly, ‘growing up gracefully alongside of her mother and me, 1 
know you've made your wealth in oil, Mr, Cornelius, and 1 don't 
‘mean to speak offensively, but there is no place for Ellie in a boom 
town on the Western frontier, amongst wildeatters and suchlike," 

Johann remarked: "You seem uncommonly fond of your Ellie. 
Most parents these days would give a chestaut yearling and a year's 
supply of feed just 10 see the back of their daughters."* 

Earle Jackwon looked away. He said quietly: "Yes, Mr. Cor- 
ntias, 1 am uncommonly fond of Elie. But then, to me, Elie sa 
very uncommon daughter, She—well, she reminds me of her 
_mother, when she was young, 

Johann grinned, "I sée, But | don’t think you have any cause 10 
worry, Boom towns are not all mud and whiskey, you know, and 
wwilddoatters can be quite human once you get 10 kaow thet. Sone 
‘of them have even been heard to pays the time of day,"" 

"Lrealize that, and | dida't mean to cause you offense, Mut I'm 
afraid that 1 had (0 stipulate that if Jack and Bie were to marry, 
‘hen Jack should stay in South Carolina and finish his training, 
with a View to taking up a partnership with his father,”” 

Johann lifted an eyebrow, "So a chestnut yearling of 
nothing?” 

‘I'm afraid so. But you're still very welcome to that,"* 
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Jack Field as my oil attorney in Texas, without letting it. 

the way of his happy betrothal to your daughter, then you're: 

Jack a favor, and you're doing Ellie a favor, too. pase por 
a wealthy man if he comes into oil right now, there’s no two Ways 
about it. But if he doesn't, then he's going to stay a South Carolina 
mouthpiece for the rest of his life, and Ellie's going to stay a South 


put his long johns on first. He said awkwardly: “don't really want 
to argue about it, Mr, Cornelius. I came here to thank you, and I 
believe that I have. If you don't feel able to take my horse, then 
But I can't offer you anything else. "* 

‘That's all right. But let me ask you to think 
about what I've told you, just for a day or two. And do something 
‘else, too. Ask Jack what he really feels, and Ellie. And then think 
about yourself. Just how long can you keep Ellie cupped up in your 
hands, Mr. Jackson? You're going to have to let her go someday. 
‘She's not a bird, and she's butterfly. She's a young woman, 
‘with a fight to her own future.”" 

For a moment, Johann thought that Earle Jackson was going to 
Jose his temper, and tell him to stop interfering. But there were 
heavier pressures on Earle Jackson's conscience than Johann 
‘Cornelius—Ellie herself, for one—and he lifted himself from his 
club chair as if he were a carrier taking up his backpack after an 
unaccustomed rext. 

“Very well, Mr. Cornelius,”” he said in a thin tone. “I'll agree 
to think about it, When I've made up my mind, I'll have one of my 
friends in New York call around lo give you my answer, Is that fait 
enough?" 

"Pair enough," 

Out in the hotel garden, Johans could see Jack and Ellie 
promenading between the trees hand-in-hand; Ellie with her candy 
striped parasol, and Jack in a brown suit as badly fitting as 
Jobann’s, On board the SS Galveston Bey, Jack had told Johann 
that he would never understand how much he loved Eltie; but then, 
the SS Gatveston Buy was resting now on the bed of the Atlantic 
Ovear, alongside the wreck of the Merrimack and a dozen other 
ships; and declarations of love, unlike ships, are rarely com- 
mmemorated in oils, oF hung above the mantelpiece as souvenirs, 
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‘gold-painted gates of the elevator bank, and stood patiently while 
_an elderly woman in furs was helped out of the car. 

‘The girl was sitting in one of the two elegant little armehairs in 
the foyer, about ten feet from where Johann was standing, and she 
‘made no attempt to get up. She said clearly; “‘Mr, Cornelius?” 

Johann turned. She smiled. 

“Did youcall me?" he asked. 

“You are Mr. Cornelius?” 

“That's right."* 

She lifted an arm. She was very petite and pretty, and she was 
dressed in an expensive summer coat of beige wool. She couldn’t 
have been older than eighteen or nineteen. Johann suddenly 
realized that she expected him to go across and take her hand. 

Me came over with a slow, even walk, Then he held her hand, in. 
{ts matching beige glove, and kissed it, 

“Well?” he said with a cool smile. 

“1 have a message for you," she told him, "My name is Hester 
Forbes, and my father is a friend of Mr. Earle Jackson, of South 
Carotina,"* 


wren’ they an occupational hazard for businessmen?"* 

Johann looked down at her seemingly innocent heart-shaped 
face, “I suppose 30," he answered, amused, 

“Anyway,” she said, “I was going across town myself so I said 
that I'd deliver it. The message is—'Texas it is.” Do you understand 
that?" 

Johann nodded. "I thinkso.”* 
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“'I'm pleased about that, because It's double-Dutch to me 
you want to buy me tea while I'm here?" 


She pulled a face. "Ok sel Puke Cs my ties you escJOe ) 
money by sheer hard labor. It's been niceto meet you, all the same, 
Reslomiacticensceeal You're very big for a millionaire, do 
you know that?" 

Johann couldn't help grinning, ““I didn't know there was a 
national size-to-wealth ratio."* 

“Of course there is. There's « ratio for everything. By the way, 
‘what religion are you? You're not Jewish, by any chance?" 

“I'm Dutch Free Church, 

Hester took 2 stall notebook with mother-of-peatl covers from 
her bag, and penciled a few words im it, 

“*Nothing,”* she said. **I'm just working out another ratio." 

“Not an eligibility-for-marriage ratio?"* 

Shelooked up, and went a little pink, “How did you know?" 

He took her beige-gloved hand and squeezed it, "Miss Forbes, 
you're an cligible-looking girl yourself, and every cligible-looking 
girlin the USA is searching for an cligibie-looking millionaire,”” 

“1 wasn't going 10 propose,"* she said. “Leap year was last 


ohana hls her Ran fo 4 moment longer, and then let it go, 
‘Heraised his hat, 
"Thank the Lord, 


ie said, “for small mercies."* 


It must have been a season when wheels turn, whet: doors open and 
clove. When Johann came down to the desk the following morning, 
the receptionist handed him, among his usual mail, a long white 

postmarked Boston, Massachusetts, and inscribed 
“strictly private." He tucked the rest of his letters into his inside 
pocket, and carried this one, unopened. into the dining room 
where be sat down at his accustomed table by the window, 
overlooking the pak, and propped the letter against the salt and 
pepper. 

He knew nobody in Boston that he could think of. He had done 
no business in Bostos, The handwriting, an even blue-black 
copperplate, was unfamiliar. The letter remained untouched while 
the waiter brought him coffee, and while he ordered two poached 
eggs, with bacon and toast, 
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Wt is six years wince we last saw each other, although 1 have 
followed the progress of your career quite assiduouily in the 
‘newspaper. I am afraid that I have to bring you intelligence that i» 
‘both bitter aad sad. | cam oaly hope that you mourn when you beat it 
“with just  fracton of the grief tha: you caused yourself by your own 
‘etuel actions, 


‘On the last day of April, Mx, Meatrice Mulliner was found dead 
in the bathroom of her apartment in Roseland, Tangipahoa Parish, 
Louismna. She had retreated to Roseland after the shame and dis 
‘honor you caused her in Edgar, Texas, hoping 10 find a fresh begin. 
‘ming, and 10 build again het broken hopes and seif-rstcem, but ap- 
Parenaty this proved beyond ber capacity, She took her own Wife by 
“cutting her writs and heer throat with an open raror, and vhe ied 10 
‘death within a very few miouten, 

{am writing to you now berause of what Mrs. Mulliner said in the 
nove which she left behind. She said that she was taking ther lie 
‘because the aciault she suffered at the hands of olimen from your 
‘en corporation was a greater pain aod beamitchment (hae her soul 
‘could bear, although in a manner which she feli you could not un- 
derstand, she loved you will, She had tried to fore» lisinan with a8 
‘ocutist who practiced im Roseland, but when be proposed matrumony 
to her, the disgust she felt at her past was too great for her 
and she could mot accept. It was then, dewpairng of her futur, she 
‘decided 10 take her life. 

‘She made one suggestion, sir, which | truvt you will not take as an 
imapertioence from me but as alias request (rom « lady ete lowed you 
‘nnd who died in the cause of that love, She ark that in her memory, 
and asa way of atoning for (ht agony you caused hes, you should pay 
me a regalar allowance, and Wo give me letters of introduction 10 
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members of government, society, and business most carefully before 
‘coming 10 your decision, since 1 have in my possession her 
‘manuscript letter which describes im detail everything sbout your 
conduct in Edgar and elewbere, with the names of corroborating 
witness. 

{Vecam be reached at any time ar the above address, hope that the 
‘Lord enables you to find pease of mind, and some respite from your 
silt, 

Yours, 
Danie Forster 


Johann was shaking as be laid down the letter. He felt cold and 
‘queasy, and he seemed to find it impossible to rise from his chair. 
All these years he had lived with some kind of hope that Beatrice 
sill loved him, that she was still alive and safe; and he could have 
counted in scores the dreams he had dreamed of meeting her in 
strange places, in ornamental gardens and at railroad stations. He 
could feel her body in his hands even now, a warm ghost. He could 
almost reach out and touch her hair. He could almost hold her. 

‘The waiter, a white cloth over his arm, came up with his bacon 
and eggs, and stood waiting for Johann to remove the pages from 
the table, 

“Sir?” he said, at length, 

Johann looked up. He was very pale, 

‘The waiter said: “Are you all right, sir? Shall | bring your 
‘breakfast later?" 

Johann found the strength somehow to sit up straight and give a 
tense, humorless smile. 

“No, 00," he said. “It's nothing. 1 think I've just discovered 
that one has to pay for one’s past mist 

“Very true, * nodded the waiter. “Would you like the 
pepper?” 
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America’s present need 6 not 
heroics but healing: not nostrums 
‘but normalcy. not revolution But 
restoration. not surgery bul serenity 
— Warren Harding, Boston 1921 


I. Jack Field’s first free Saturday for 
nine weeks; and so he took Randy to Riverside Park, where they 
punted a ball around for twenty minutes, and then sat on a bench in 
their overcoats, sharing a paper poke of hot chestnuts, and watch- 
ing the N.Y. Central freight trains as they clattered ceaselessly 
‘backward and forward in wreaths and curls of white smoke, Jack 
‘enjoyed the noise and the bustle. Most of the incoming trains 
sounded like traveling farmyards—cackling and bleating and 
Jowing—as animals were brought in from the Western states for 
slaughter in Manhattan's abattoirs. And then there was the 
honking and parping of motor horns from the Dodges and 
Maxwells and Briscoes that teemed up and down Riverside Drive; 
and the echoing hoot of ferries from the 129th Street pier. It was a 
bright, snappy, blue-skied day in November, 1921—the year that 
Jack Dempsey knocked down Georges Carpentier at Boyle's Thirty 
Actes in Jersey, the year that Babe Ruth raised his home-run record 
to fifty-nine, the year that a bathing belle scandalized spectators at 
‘Washington's Potomac Beach by rolling down her stockings past 
her knees, and most important of all for Jack Field, it was the year 
that Warren Gamaliel Harding was inaugurated President. 

In a few days’ time, on November 19, Jack Field would have 
‘been working for Cornelius Oil for twelve years, He owned a five- 
bedroom apartment on Central Park South, tastefully decorated in 
‘warm golds and browns by André Manche, and hung with paint- 
ings by Sisley and Degas; and a seven-bedroom colonial house in 
New Hampshire, with neatly two hundred acres of woodland and 
pasture. For Jack and Ellie Field, moncy had brought furs and 
Servants and automobiles, but it had also brought calm and 
satisfaction, because they both enjoyed their small family and their 
ieisure, and moncy had given them the opportunity to indulge their 
happiness in both. Ellie still liked to bake cookies and prepare din- 
ners (her deviled turkey was mouth-watering), and there were still 
plenty of times when Jack enjoyed taking Randy out on New 
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childishness. 

He didn't know what Randy was going to be when he grew up. 
and right now be didn't much care. But he could look across at his 
own black touring car parked at the curb, with his black-uniformed 


reminded Jack disturbingly of that day on the SS Galveston Bay in 
1909, as the ship had moved slowly out of Charleston harbor. 
Randy, who was peeling a chestnut with his thumbnails, said: 
“You're not going to doze off, are you, sir?” 

Jack blinked at the boy, and then smiled. “No, no. 1 wasn't 
ozing off, I was just thinking,”” 

‘The boy brushed chestnut shell from his navy barathea coat. He 
wore gray knee socks and a gray tweed cap. He frowned at Jack int 
“You weren't thinking anything awful, were 
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What makes you say that?” 
“Well, sir, you had an awful face on." 
“Did 17 L guess I've been working too hard,"* 


getting to work, and when the oil business gets to work, / have to 
get to work, too. Did I ever show you an oil contract? They're as 
thick asa Webster's dictionary, some of them, and the only dif- 
ference is that they don’t explain what they mean.”” 

Randy said solemnly: “Mother thinks you ought to take a 
‘vacation, sir.'* 

Jack grinned, and affectionately straightened the boy's cap. "| 
know she does, And / think so, (oo, Just as soon as things settle 
down, we'll take a trip t© the mountains and do some skiing, Now, 
how would you like some tea at the Claremont?”" 

“Oh, yes, please,” said Randy; but then he frowned again amd 
‘said: “‘Is it the President, sir?" 

“Is what the President?"” 

“Weill, [heard you talking to Mr. Comelius on the telephone, | 
didn’t mean to listen but | couldn't help it, You said the President 
‘was as dumb as they come.”* 

Jack looked at his son in surprise. It was hard to believe that 
only a few years ago this serious-faced small boy had been lying in 
his crib in their house in Tulsa, sucking a red-rubber rabbit and 
‘watching the nurscry curtains rise and fall in the morning breeze, 
‘He said: “When did I say that?“ 

“I don't know, sir, Last week, I think. fs the President dumb?” 

Jack leaned forward on the park bench. A long freight train 
with Pacific Fruit Express cars, and stock cars from Chicago, and 
cars with the old Chesapeake & Ohio cat symbol, and Brie 
‘Lackawanna cars, came clanging and clattering by. When it had 
passed, he said: “Well, the President’s not dumb exactly, He wat 
smart enough to get himself elected, and he knows how to make 
people like him, He's a good-Jooking man, you see, and he’s 
sociable, and he talks plain English,"* 

“But he's dumb?" 
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Jack grinned. “Let's put it this way. When Mr. Cornelius 


and sports, and all about Mr. Harding's dog Laddie Boy. 
cracked a few jokes, too. You couldn't help but like him."* f: 

Randy said: ‘So what was wrong with him?" 

“Well,” answered Jack, “he may be a very cheery kind of a 
fallow, but he’s not much of a President, A President has to do 
more than look good and talk good and make peopie feel happy. It 
‘seems to me that he really doesn't know very much about anything 
at all, and when all the jokes are over, you can suddenly see that 
he’s the kind of man who doesn’t really have a mind of his own. In 
my opinion, all the thinking that’s going on in Washington these 
days is being done by the President's old cronies from Marion, 
‘Ohio, and shey're sharp, I can tell you. Mr. Cornelius says they're 
sharp as corkscrews, and twice as twisted. 
Randy licked his lips against the cold, 

" he asked his father. 

Jack shook his head, “Not in so many words, But they're 
always teady for what they call ‘a little deal," or ‘a busines 
proposition’—and that usually means that some of the money that 
should have ended up in someone else's pockets winds up in 
theirs.” 

“Then they're robbers! Are they robbers, sir?” 

Jack took out his cigar case. After all the years he'd been 
working as chief attorney for Cornelius Oil, after all the con- 
ferences and caucuses and negotiations and understandings, after 
all his professional efforts to use shades of language that would 
make “pressure” seem like “persuasion,” and “diversion of 
funds" appear to be “legitimate outlay," this was the first time 
that anyone had ever come out cold and said what inwardly he had 
always felt. He was working, no bones about it, amid saw-toothed 
tigers in business suits, 

He clipped his cigar, and fumbled in his coat pocket for his 
lighter. He still preferred a pipe, but when you worked as intensely 
as he did, there wasn’t time for any of that leisurely stoking and 
lighting up and 

He said: “You can’t really call them robbers, Randy. But 1 
guess you could call them opportunists. They make the most of any 
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‘they get, and once they've sunk their jaws into something, — 
et go. It's a tough world, and that’s all there is to 
_ Randy looked up at him. He was feeling a desperate sympathy 
“for his father that he didn’t know how to express. He said: "'Sir? 
‘Are you sad, sir?" 

"Sad?" said Jack. **Whatdo you mean by sad?" 

‘Randy tried to think. But all he could say was; “I don't know, 
‘sir, You just seem to be sad.”” 

“Well, I guess {'m tired, more than anything. I've just spent 
‘nine weeks solid talking oil business with the government, and 
believe me, shay can make you feel sad.”* 

Randy swung his legs aimlessly. Then he pointed out across the 
Hudson and said: “Look at that ferry! It's got flags and 
balloons!" 

In spite of the cold wind, the boat was packed with people, and 
they could hear the faint strains of “My Rambling Rose" wafting 
across the water, The ferry"s black-and-white-striped funnel was 
pouring out twists of brownish smoke, and down on the open rear 
‘deck there was dancing and singing and laughter. Jack wouldn't 
have been at all surprised if there was beer on board, too, although 
_oeragcgmiremrem me ge tenes ane alco pe 


oes one “That looks fun, doesn’t iI? Maybe we should take 
‘the ferry across to the Palisades ane day, and fry some bacon down 
‘on the beach.”” 

Randy nodded, without answering. He seemed to have gone 
quict, as if he felt that some of the trust between them had been 
taken for granted. And maybe it had, thought Jack. His son had 
‘been sensitive enough to see that he was sad, and all he'd done wits 
fob the boy off with the same kind of crocodile smile and 
meaningless words that he used for the people at work. 

He said: "Randy?" 

“Yes, sie?" 

Jack sat around on the bench, and looked at his son squarely, 
“Randy, if 1 tell you something, can you promise 10 keep it to 
yourself? 11s something important—something to do with the 
reason I'm feeling sad. But it has to be a secret, and that's honest 


Randy looked up. When he saw the boy's face, Jack wondered 
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past ning weeks, I've been working on one of these “litthe deals’ of 
theirs for Mr. Cornelius, and believe me, it’s one of the trickiest 
pieces of work you've ever heard of. It's been my job to clear up 
‘the legal side of it, so that what we're doing is all legitimate, or at 
east /ooks that way." 

‘The ferry boat whistled loudly, and a shower of red balloons 
bobbed up off the deck and tangled with the afternoon wind. There 
was the sound of three cheers, almost swallowed by distance and 
traffic. 

Jack said; "When we wrap up this deal, a lot of people stand to 
make a great deal of money out of it, and that includes me. 1 could 
come home with sixty of seventy thousand dollars, But what 1 
really have to ask myself is—do | deserve the money, and do they? 
Or are we really swindling it from someone else?" 

Randy didn’t say a word, but looked at his father and knew that 
‘he was unhappy. Unhappiness, up until now, had been nothing 
more severe than a pedal car that had shed its wheel; of no more 
shoofly pie at suppertime; or perhaps the day that Mother had wept 
because grandfather had packed his trunk to go see God. But what 
Randy saw in his father today was a very different mood of 
unhappiness. It was (if only he could have recognized it) the 
distinctive pain of a man who realizes, after more than a decade of 
hard work, that he has probably made the wrong choice of career, 
and that he should have given all those years and months, all those 
sweltering summers and sharp winters, to some quite different 
occupation, something which would have brought him up to the 
threshold of middle age in one whole piece, Instead, Jack Field was: 
just Finding out that his loyalty and his integrity had been wrongly 
Invested, and that the last man on earth with whom he should ever 
have associated himself, let alone devoted himself, was Johann 
Cornelius. 

Jack lifted his son's chin with a gentle hand and looked at the 
bright eyes and the snub nose that was blanched by cold. Across the 
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‘thing. 
‘around and say, well, I'd like to be richer, but I'm not going to do 
‘what it takes tobe that way.”" 
Randy nodded, Jack wasn't sure whether he'd really grasped 
what he was trying to say, but he went on anyway. Apart from 
Ellie, he had nobody else to tell, and right now Ellie was worried 


Jack said: “Years ago, before you were born, and 1 was just 
started at Cornelius Oil, Mr, Cornelius asked me to buy up oil 
‘fights in a piece of land in Oklahoma, Now, it was fine land, this— 
all forest and ficld—right by the Kiamichi River in Pushmataha 
‘County. Mr. Cornelius had done a few surveys up there, and he 
reckoned there was good Oklahoma crude lying deep down at six 
thousand feet. So, 1 bought up the rights, "* 

He sucked at his cigar a couple of times to keep it alight, and 
then he said: ‘The trouble was, when we came to set up drill rigs, 
‘the county authorities stepped in with a conservation order and 
‘wouldn't let us drill there, They said they wanted the land for a 
public park and a nature reserve, and when we appealed, the state 
supreme court upheld them. They said—and | guess they were 
partly right—that an oil town right slap in the middle of a beautiful 
Place like that would've looked like an eyesore. Rigs and pipes and 
‘storage tanks and raw pine huts aren't the prettiest scenery you can 
think of." 

“So what huppened?" asked Randy. Jack could see that his son 
felt gravely honored to have his father's confidence on such 
important matter, and he was clasping his cold thin knees like 
young Waite igh listening to the wise old salt on the beach. 

Jack said: “Up until President Harding was sworn in, nothing 
‘happened at all, | tried almost every year to have that conservation 
order changed or overturned, but the county authorities kept on 
saying no, and besides them there were plenty of people in 
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such a lonesome kind of a man, 1 only met him a few times, but he | 
was sick, and he was tired, and he was still clinging to some kind of 
‘notion that we could all live in a peaceful perfect world, if only we 
worked ourselves hard enough, Because of that, he was always 
‘sticking his oar into business matters, and making business life 
Re ee ke eee ee 
‘Warren Harding is a different breed of biffalo-buffalo-bison 
altogether. He says he wants to help American businessmen go 
their own way, and all of a sudken it’s all back-slapping and folksy 
talk, and the government is actually wheeling and dealing alongside 
of us." 

took aff his gray tweed cap and scratched his short wavy 
hair, “Isn't that good?" he asked his father. “Don't you want 

‘and dealing?" 

“Well, some of us do,” answered Jack. “But, just like I said 
before, it depends what that wheeling and dealing is going to cost 
tus, as far as doing the right thing is concerned. Somebody once said 
that President Harding was the same size and smoothness all the 
way around, but the way 1 figure it, that's only because he always 
turns to face you, no matter which quarter you come at him from. 
I've been talking to some of the men behind him for the past nine 
weeks, and believe me, there's nothing smooth about them.”” 

He stuck his hands in the pockets of his camelhair coat, and he 
remembered the smiling, persuasive expression of Albert B. Fall, 
the Secretary of the Interior, leaning over a walnut table $0 
Polished that his face was reflected upside-down, like the two 
theatrical masks of tragedy and comedy. 

Jack said, in a thick voice: “Quite soon after we met Mr. 
Harding in May, the Secretary of the Interior called me up and 
suggested that we should open talks about the land at Kiamichi. 
Well, those talks are what I've been doing for the past nine weeks."* 

"Are they going to let you drill there?” asked Randy, 
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‘but only if we do something for them."” 
“Andis that what's making you: 
| way. What we have todo in return for drilling clearance is 
-topay Mr. Fall, or lend him, a very large amount of money,"* 
fer, ‘Randy pulled his cap back on. He said: “Is that wrong, sir? To 


“leo 

Jack nodded. “A government official is supposed 10 represent 
the interests ofall the people, and if he takes money to represent 
‘one person’s interests against the rest, then that's wrong. Can you 


see that?” 
“Even if it's you?” 
“Yes. Especially if it's me. And that's because I ough to know 


‘Randy said: “1 shink I see what you mean,"* 

Jack put his arm around him. “it doesn’t matter if you do or 
you don't. One day, you'll remember this, and you'll remember 
‘what kind of a choice I had to make."* 

‘Avhooter sounded from a construction site not far away, and 
Jack suddenly realized how chilly it was. The sun was settling into 
Jow bank of mauve clouds over Weehawken, and the Hudson was 
purplish-gray now, and coldly restless, Jack stood up and held out 
his hand, “Come on, let's go get that (ea, 1 could just fancy a hot 
raisinbun.”” 

Handin-hand, father and son walked across the grass toward 
the touring car, O'Hara, the chauffeur, saw them coming, gave a 
Jast hah! of breath to the gleaming bodywork, and tugged his tunic 
straight. Behind him, the fading suntight had turned Grant’s Tomb 
imo a pale Grecian stage set, as pink and chalky as almond dragées. 

‘We're going to the Claremont for tea,” said Jack. “Then 
‘we'll make our way home." 

O'Hara, his cap tucked under bis arm, his earrory hair ruffled 
boy the wind, opened the door for them; and they climbed into the 
Jeathery interior of the touring car, With his usual bland face, 
O'Hara remarked: “t's passably fresh, sir,” and arranged a heavy 
plaid blanket over their knees. Then he closed the door and got up 
behind the wheel. [t was a standing family joke that O’Hara never 
used « committal word when a noncommitial one would do. He 
had once amused Jack by describing a torrential downpour as 
“‘moistness,"* and even the most hilarious comedy show or song to 
him was onty “‘diverting."” 
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It wasn't more than a few yards to the Claremont, of course; 
Tt Randy lad just poten Gar Ou pigga: 688 Jack: Kaew Ja oe 
displeasure 


Jack began to wonder what life would be like without chauffeured 
automobiles to keep them warm; without steam-heated apartments 
and furs and good food. Once you've shopped for your jewelry at 
Cartier and Van Cleef, once you've dined at the finest restaurants, 
‘once you've mixed with the most glittering names in New York 
society, how can you ever be satisfied with shopping at the 

markets, or looking for a cheap overcoat at Macy's, 
‘of taking the trolley car with everyone else? 

Jack said: “Would you miss all this, if we dida’t live this way? 
Having a man to drive you around? Having all the food you 
wanted, and always staying warm?” 

‘Randy lifted his head and looked at him. The boy was genuinely 
puzzled. He didn't answer, but simply shook his head, and it was 
only then that Jack reatized he coukin't answer, because the 
question to him was quite meaningless. For all Randy's grown-up 
ways, for all his seriousness, he was plainly unable to understand 
that life could be led without luxury, and that thone ragged boys 
who danced and played kazoos outside the Carlton and the Rialto 
picture palaces on Broadway were real boys, actual living boys, like 
himself. As O'Hara stuck out an arm that was rigid as a signpost, 
and pulled smoothly away from the curb, Jack sat back with the 
fecling that he was living a precarious charade, and that he was 
beginning to make his mimes too obvious to be mistaken. Sooner 
of later, Cornetius was going to turn around with that taciturn face, 
and challenge his loyalty: and he knew what he was going to have to 
say, And if Albert B. Fall pushed him any further on the Kiamichi 
lease, it was going to be very much sooner than later. There was a 
crucial meeting scheduled for November 17, at the Hotel Van- 
derbilt, and that was just days away. At that meeting, Fall had 
promised, “all would be revealed," and Jack Field was going to 
have to make up his mind whether he could swallow that “all" or 
not. 

Outside the Claremont, O'Hara opened the touring-car door 
for them, and they stepped out. They walked inside, and a waitress 
showed them a table by the window, where they could sit and look 
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‘sentimental or mawkish, 
Instead, he said: “It’s just possible that we might have to leave 


New York, It depends on what happens over this oi] business,"” 
‘said; * Will 1 have to Jeave schoot?"* 
“I'm afraid you will, if I lose my job."" 
“You could always get another job, sir,"* 
"Well, you could drivea train.”” 
Jack sat back and laughed, ‘Yes, | guess | could drive a train,” 


‘stick with what's right? And | can tell you, Randy, that's not an 
easy choice 10 make, because I love you and your mother, and 1 
always want to give you the best."" 

in @ matter-of-fact voice, with his mouth full of 


‘You do ulways give us the best. It’s like today. I've had the 
‘best day today that I've had for ages." 

Jack looked at his son, and hardly knew what to say. Instead, 
he buttered himself another bun, and ate it with a lump in his 
throat. He remembered what J. Paul Getty had once said to him, 
‘out in Oklahoma, when one of their wells ran prematurely dry. 
‘Getty had poured himself a drink, downed it, and then looked 
around with that lemon-drop face of his, and said: “If there's ove 
thing you shouldn't worry about, it's poverty. It's good for you, 
‘once in a while. Lord Byron once said that adversity is the first path 
to truth; and truth, Jack Field, is a whole sight more valuable than 
oil," 
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‘And the way that Randy looked then made him take out his — 
Leer -rae brent by cesta rm bans fhe 
‘buttered bun going down the wrong way. 


Ellie was sitting with her feet up reading This Side of Paradise when 


with his scarf over his face pretending to be the Masked Bandit, 
Eilie leaned against the doorway and watched them with a tolerant 
smile. 

Jack said: “Hi, darling, We've had a terrific time, Really 
terific.”” 

Ellie shook her head, "How you two can turn a simple thing 
like hanging up your hats and coats into the circus maximus, I'll 
never know."* 

She leaned forward and kissed Jack, and then helped Randy 
with his shoelaces. “Would you like a cocktail, Jack?" she asked. 
“And you, my freezing cold bay, what would you say to a hot 

bi 


“Has Ethel gone home?” asked Jack, 

“Let her go early. 11's a long ride upto the Bronx." 

“Okay, then," said Jack, rubbing the circulation back into his 
hands, and walking into the drawing room, ‘in that case [ll make: 
the malted. I make the best malted this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, don’t 1, pardner?™ 

“Yes, sit!" agreed Randy, stooping to pull up his long gray 
socks, 

“And I'l have an old-fashioned," Jack said, and he took 
Etlie's hand and kissed her again, more lingeringly this time, a kiss 
‘that finished up with a smile, 

Their apartment was up on the ainth floor, fronting Fifty-ninth 
Street, Through the open drapes you could see the twinkling lights 
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Jack went down the corridor into the kitchen and took milk out 
‘of the icebox, The kitchen was decorated in a fashionable 
bination of cream and pale green, and they had an clectric washing 
ee een ee 
“Albert Fall telephoned again,"* said Ellie, as Jack poured the 


“He said it wasn't urgent. He was just checking to see if you 
could make on Monday. 1 think he wants to run over that 
‘Kiamichi contract again.” 

“Again? We just spent two months running over it."* 

“Well, call him back if you like.”" 

Jack it the gas Mame. “I'd rather not. I'm giving myself a 
weekend vacation, and Johann Cornelius himself couldn't get me 
to leave my family right now. Where’s the sugar?” 

“Where it always is, You talk about Johann as if he" 

“Well, you have to admit that he's got the right initials, What's 
that book like?” 

Randy came in with his clockwork locomotive, and said: 
*"Excure me, sir, but [think the spring on my train's broken."* 

Jack hunkered down to take a look at Randy's bright blue 
tinplate engine. He wound it up with the key a couple of times, but 
each time there was a rasping noise, and the wheels refused to urn, 
Ellie said: ‘*Jack! The milk"s boiling over!"* 

Jack rescued the saucepan and carried it across to their new 
slectric blender. “Don't worry, Randy. If we can't get the old loco 
towork, I'll buy youa new one."* 

‘Randy glanced at his mother, and then back to Jack. "Will we 


your lord 
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beable to afford it, do you think?" he said seriously. 
Ellie looked at Jack in surprise. “Afford it?" ‘she sad. 
dollar train? Of course!”* 


“1 won't have one if we can't afford one,"" said Randy. fn 


and it'll be ready ina half hour."* 
Jack switched off the kitchen light and they went back into the 
drawing room. Ellie went to the cocktail cabinet to fix him an old> 


“What's all this about not being able to afford things?” asked 
Ellie, “What ideas have you been putting into Randy"s tread now?"" 
Jack shrugged, “It's nothing.” 

“Well, it must be something. He doesn’t normally worry about 
hourehold tog 


the’ 
Jack rubbed a slice of tobacco between the palms of his hands. 
“AIL did was tell him that he shouldn't take wealth For granted."* 
Ellie came over with his drink. 
“Why shouldn't he take it for granted?" she asked. “He's 
never going to have toca! stale bread and dripping he? There are 
some things you have to take for 
“1 dnt mean that, But this Business with Fall is getting prety 


““Parloust What do you mean by that" 

Jack wied 10 smile, “It's really nothing to worry about."* 

Ellie said: "Jack?" and frowned. She came and knelt beside 
hhim, and he knew then that he'd hidden his anxiety about as well as 
‘a bearded goat under the bed, Her face was as soft as always, with 
those wispy coppery curls and those eyes as gray as flaked slate; but 
she was looking cautious and concerned, and that meant she had 
sensed his awkward husbandly efforts 0 protect her from 
something harsh. He averted his eyes. He always felt embarrassed 
when he tried 10 keep things from her, and he made a fussy, fidklly 
performance of stuffing his pipe with Virginia. Ellie was always 
open and fresh, and she tried daily and energetically 10 prove 
herself independent, no matter how much their men friends smiled 
in pained condescension, o her girl friends rittered in disapproval, 
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I So when he attempted to protect her, like now, he felt as if he was 
‘Selling her out, instead of performing a virtuous and spousely duty. 
| Now that she was over thirty, and now that women had had the 


had unwittingly drowned on their way across the Atlantic, and that 
they were being received in the front lobby of Pandemonium, But, 
in spite of her assertiveness, Ellie was still graceful and pretty, and 
4 she sat beside him in her short loose housedress of strawberry- 
‘colored silk, Jack was as much stirred by her femininity as he was 
by her strength. 

He confessed: “It's too early to say anything, really. But I get 
the feeling they've maneuvered me into an impossible situation. 
And this week Fall's going to lift the lid off his latest mess of stew, 
and expect me to dip in as hearty as the rest."" 

“I don’t understand,” she said. 

He lifted his eyes. “It’s very simple, Albert Fall is going to push 
through permission for Cornelius Oil to stert drilling operations at 
Kiamichi, provided Mr. Fall himself isn’t entirely unrewarded.”” 

“Then he wants a bribe?" 

“Essentially, yes. But it's more complicated than that, He 
doesn't want to be paid out of company funds. He wants us to raise 
the money through some bright new scheme he's just worked out, 
‘which he’s going to tell ws about this week at the Hotel Vanderbilt, 
He wants us to run some kind of a racket that enables him to clear 
his money free of any suggestion of conspiracy or connivance, and 
pay it straight to him," 

Ellie listened to this, and then reached out and brushed her 
husband's forehead with her fingertips, as if she was touching 
something very precious and fragile. 

“You know me," said Jack. “You know I'm not opposed to 
incentives. When you're in the business, you always have to drop a 
dollar here and a dollar there if you want people to do you any 
favors. But this is worse than bribery. This is beginning to look to 
me like deliberate and systematic swindling."* 

Ellie brushed back her short copper curls, and looked worried. 
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won't bribe him?" 
“Then we lose the Kiamichi lease and | lose my job."" 


“That wasn't why Johann sacked him. He sacked him because 
he held up production at Sweetwater torescue a trapped burro, and 
he Jost us eight thousand barrels of oll, Johann doesn't give a 
nickel for your morals and scruples, you can have them oF nof have 
them and he doesn't care, But if they start losing him money, then 
that’s the end of it. You'reout,"” 

Ellie held Jack's hand, and looked up at him anxiously, ‘Is that 
what's going to happen to you 

Jack set down his drink. ‘I don’t know. It depends what Fall is 
going to ask us to-do." 

“But you've gotten involved in some pretty greasy things 
before, haven't you? I thought they were part and parcel of the oil 
‘business, There was that awful Sinclair proxy business you set wp in 
‘Washington, wasn't there? What makes this one so different?” 

Jack pulled a face. “I don't know, 1 guess what really shacks 
me is the way that the government is giving such barefaced en- 
‘couragement (0 anybody who believes in making a fast buck, and 
the way they make damned sure that a good share of overy fast 
‘buck ends up in their own pockets. I’m not an idealist, Ellie, You 
know that, And I'm not an innocent, either. I've done a few legal 
eats that would have made my father’s hair fall out, expecially 
when we were having all that trouble with Woodrow Wilson. But I 
relieve in drawing a line somewhere, and { think 1 believe in 
sovernment that’s at least reasonably honest.” 

He paused for a moment, and then he said quietly: “1 guess I've 
compromised myself just once too often, too. A time does even- 
‘wally come when all the dollars in the world can’t pay you back for 
your loxt integrity.”* 

Ellie stood up. She was still his petite, pretty Elie; although 
there was am over-thirty softening int her skin which reminded him 
of Margaret Jackson, her mother 
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‘she 
Ramu Sis eer "¥ cold hae, andl gun {shold have. 
"But what with your mother—" 
“My mother's my mother. Nobody could ever replace her. But 
you're my husband.*" 
“How is your mother?" he asked, 
much better, as @ matter of fact. 1 had a 
today.” 


breaks down sometimes, Soca benionts keep on running.” 
Jack smiled. "Randy said | could always take a job asa railroad 


“Maybe that’s not such a bad idea. 1 met that young Danict 
‘Forster a couple of weeks ago. The shooting star of PAP Railroad. 
‘He said they were looking for good legal executives and 


‘management. 
Jack sighed. “I feel like an out-of-work vagrant already." 
‘You could always start a private practice, like you were going 

‘todo when you were younger,”” 

‘It's to0 s00n 10 think about that,"" he xaid tiredly, “If there’s 
‘any way | can work around this problem, instead of meeting it 
hhead-on, then I witl."* 

“But you don’t think you can, do you, my darling?" 

He stared across the room for a moment. clenched in his arm- 
chair like a man on the Rocket-to-the-Mooa ride at Coney Island. 
‘Then he said: “*No, 1 don’t believe I can."* 
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She smiled, but she wasn’t very happy. “Well,” she said 
tight little breath, “it looks like we'll have to start economizing.” 

He said: *“Would you miss it very much? New York?" ny 
She nodded. ‘I'm very happy here, Jack. 1 guess it’s the kind 0 
city where a woman can do things and be things that nobody would 
tolerate anyplace else. And then there’s all the parties and the — 

dances and the dinners, 1°d miss the theaters, too." 

He looked down at his knees. They seemed to belong to 
somebody else altogether, and he half-wondered if he still had the 
power to walk. He said in a throaty voice: ‘1 could always tell 
Albert Fall yes."* 

‘She turned. “And come back home without your honesty? Just 
for the sake of parties and dances? | woukin’t let you doit!” 

Ellie came and perched herself lightly on his lap, and kissed his 
forehead with three kisses. Then she looked right in his eyes and 
said: “I married you because you were straight as Abraham 
Lincoln, and good-looking as Rudolph Valentino, and a better 
lawyer than Arthur Garfieks Hays and Clarence Darrow rolled into 
one, Don't you ever disappoint me by saying yes to a carpetbagger 
like Fail uniess you know you're really doing the right thing."* 

He lowered his eyes. “You'd miss the jewelry, too, wouldn't 
you? And having your new fur coats every fal 

She placed one finger across his lips and shushed him. “I love 

you," she whispered. **That’s all that counts."* 
‘eyes even though he didn't want to show how 
1¢ brushed them away for him, and hugged him 
close, and said: “Don't you ever fret about money, my darling. If f 
have to live in a cabin in the Blue Ridge Mountains, and cook 
‘succotash every night but Sunday, when it’s roast raccoon—then 
just as long as you're there, and Randy's there too, then I'll be 
happy. I might even learn to cook up white lightai 
He couldn't help laughing through his tears, 
She stroked his forehead, and kissed him again, and then said: 
“You mustn't underestimate me, you know. I love you, and I think 
Jcan share your worries as well as your good times. If we end up 
with our pants hanging out at the back, well, that's t00 bad, At 
east people will know that we're honest.” 

“1 don't know, I'm beginning to wonder what's honest and 
what font." 


ly wife, the 
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fact teicky fs when it won't hurt 
} tics andrm one ay seo 
fe picked up bis matches, "Wel, if Rave acted thy 9 


tig apt ona pepo ease 
‘She plucked his pipe out of his mouth. "Don’t light it now. 


and you want to go to bed?" 


‘They walked arm-in-arm through to the corridor, and peeked 
Uhrough the doorjamb into Randy's playroom, Randy was kneeling 
on the floor, his malied milk forming a crinkly skin, while he set 
‘out dozens of lead soldiers in ranks of four. Jack circled his arm 
around Ellie and whispered: “Looks like Bull Run. That should 
take at least another half hour, He's pretty short on Yankees,"" 

‘Silently, with that slow hurry that only lovers know, they went 
to their own bedroom and locked the door bebind them. It was a 
high-ceilinged room, with a wide four-poster bed hung with a 
figured cream silk canopy like a Moorish tent, The rugs were thick 
and white and soft, and all around there were mirrors in gilt ormolu 
frames in which their faces were reflected like a gallery of gentie 
‘portraits, Outside the window. they could hear the faint sounds of 
judddering taxicabs waiting for fares from the Savoy-Plaza, and the 
Icisurely clopping of horse-drawn hansoms; and someone in 
another apartment was playing ‘I'm Always Chasing Rainbows" 
‘on a Victrola, But Jack and Ellie were quiet within their love for 
each other, and they stood for a moment and kissed in the shaded 
light from the bedside lamps like a honeymoon couple at some 
grand hotel in Europe. 

Jack kissed Eilke’s forehead, and eyes, and lips, and he held her 
close, feeling her warm skin through the thia slippery silk of her 
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dress, his eyes lowered, 10 that all he could see was a: 


forehead. ‘*Because it always is. And because each time is always 
‘the best."* ’ 
“You think I’merazy, don’t you?” 
“Why should 1?" 


‘Why: 

“I don't know, For the first time, we've gotten ourselves a 
_government that wants 10 bend over backwards 10 help us. And all 
I can do is throw myself off the edge of a cliff because I'm so 
damned burdened with principles,”” 

‘She outlined his lips with the tip of her finger. Her gray eyes 
were staring into the future, or maybe the past. She said: “Would 
‘you be happy if you said yes to Fall?”” 

‘He shook his head. 

For a moment she looked at him with her head on one side, and 
‘then she smiled and said: “‘In that case, what the hell are you so 
worried about?" 

‘The musical fanatic in the next apartment put on “Smiles,” and 
Jack 100k Ellie's hand and foxtrotied around the bedroom with 
her, humming in an off-key tenor, He circled her around to the 
bed, and then plunged sideways onto the white brocade bedspread, 
like a man pitching himself into the surf, and he pulled her over 
with him. They bounced and laughed, and he lay chuckling on his 
back while she straddled him and kissed him all over his face. 

“Freud says that everything we do hay its roots in sex.” Ellie 
grinned. “Perhaps you're acting so firm and upright at work 
because you're so firm and upright at home."* 

‘They looked at each other for one half-serious moment, and 
then burst out laughing again. He wrapped his arms around her, 
and they kissed with an urgency that started off playful and grew 
more and more passionate. He felt her warm saliva slide from the 
side of his mouth onto the bedspread. Then he reached down and 
touched her thigh, where her thin dress had ridden high, and he 
caressed all around the firm rounded curve of her bottom, until she 
bent forward, and gasped in his ear. 

‘They didn't even undress, In that elegant Central Park bedroom: 
in 1921, ina dim unfocused light that transformed them into soignd 
fantasy characters from a White Star poster for first-class travel 
aboard the Majestic, with the crackling strains of ‘*Dardanelta’” 
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felt for him then didn't need sounds or words. What he had said 
tonight hadn't frightened her, as he had thought it might. Instead, 
it had given her (resh faith that he was a man of great honesty and 

which she had begun to suspect might be 


inside her was more than physical. It was the hardness of a man 
who could act like a man, and she loved him for it, He helt her 
waist tight in his strong hands as he began 10 approach his 
elimax—so tight that he hurt her, But all she craved was oneness 
with him, closeness with him, and she forced herself down on him 
harder and harder until he was touching her sensitive womb with 
‘every thrust, and she winced with the strange painful pleasure of it, 

‘They came so close, for just a few dark and dazzling moments, 
‘that Ellie could feel the tears in her eyes, She didn't know where her 
‘own body ended and Jack's began. It seemed that he was her and 
she was him, and that she could blissfully spend the rest of her life 
with his penis sheathed inside her, and his hairy testicles hanging 
between her own thighs like odd proud jewelry. But then her mind 
blinked—like looking into the black back of a Kodak camera and 
pressing the shutter—and she knew that they were almost through, 
almost there, and she was still desperately trying to cling on to the 
closeness as Jack dug his fingernails into the soft flesh over her hips 
and said; “Ellie, oh Elie, Ob, Ellie,” and bis warmth flowed into 
her in three quick prulses. 

Ii was a long time before they opened their eyes, and when they 
did, they felt as if they'd just returned to their apartment from a 
three-month trip abroad. They lay side by side, kising and stroking 
each other, and talking in whispers. They talked about Randy, and 
about @ winter vacation in Florida, and about Johann Cornelius. 
Ellie, lying back, said: "Do you think Johann really loves Hester? I 
always get the impression they're preity remote from cach other, 1 
‘mean, remotes than us.”* 
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Jack twined her hair around his finger. "It's impossible to s 
Tnvany case, it’s none of my business."* 

Ellie propped herself up on her elbow. “You know what 
Kubceks think, though, don’t: 

“No, I don’t know what the Kuboeks think. What do the 
‘Kubceks think?” 

“Well, Mrs. Kubek at least is quite certain that Johann has 
another woman. A secret mistress tucked away someplace.” 

Jack shook his head. “*There’s no chance of that. He doesn't 
have the time. In any case, | don’t think he loves anyone or 
anything except himself, and money." 

“Perhaps he had a passionate love affair when he was 


And perhaps you can rum automobiles on peanut 


Ellie picked up a pillow and playfully hit him with it, “You 
never take anything seriously,”* she said. 

He held her tight, and kissed her, “I take Johann Cornelius 
very seriously,”* he told her, "Because if I didn't, I'd wind up more 
than jobless, and more than broke.” 

“What do you mean—more than jobless?”" 

's difficult to say. But Johann's one of these people who 
bring out the best in you and the worst in you, both, He can make 
‘you feel that you can do anything, make any amount of money, 
conquer the world in five minutes flat. But he also makes you feel 
4s if you've got to sell yourself out to do it, { think he knows what 
morals are, although some people believe that he doesn't. But he 
seems to believe that if you're going to be rich, and stay rich, you 
have to change your idea of morality to suit your financial am- 
ions, if you see what I mean.” 

Elie sat up. The curve of her breasts, limmed with light from the 
lamp, held Jack's eye while he spoke. 


is safe—that’s if you really want to be rich. Maybe 
ight, and he did have a passionate love when he was young. 
But if he did, he's buried it under ten tons of concrete and he's not 
Jetting it out, He’s fond of Hester, sure, But I always get the feeling 
that he married her to bear his heirs and to run his household and 
to walk into official dinners on his arm, and for not much else."* 
Billie snuggled against his chest. “And how do ft know you 
ida"! marry metodo that?” 
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handsome, but he was pale, as if he needed to take a few weeks’ 
‘vacation in the sun. 

Johann was sitting behind his desk in his dark oak-paneled 
office looking morose, He had been trying t¢ float a new bond 
issue in cooperation with the House of Morgan, but the financiers 
‘were proving picky about the terms of the issue and the total 
capitalization required. He greeted Jack with a snappy “What time 
do you call this?” at wifled papers around as if he was tired of 
the whole business. 

Jack said: “It's only eight. Did you expect me carlicr?"* 

Johann didn’! answer. He was wearing an unusually severe 
‘black suit and a white gates-ajar collar, Behind him, on the office 
‘wall, was a photograph of the Texan town of Amarero, now one of 
the most industrialized oil centers in the whole state, with rigs and 
storage tanks and a brand-new cracking plant. A leafy house plant 
languished on the window ledge, 

“[*m pretty sure that Fall's going to come up with the big one 
today,” remarked Jack. “I have all the papers on Kiamichi here if 
you want to see them."* 

Johann tapped bis gold propelling pencil on the green leather of 
his desktop. "I wish those Bolsheviks had blown up the whole 
damned building.” he said petulantly, 

“You mean the Morgan Building?” asked Jack, “Are they 
‘iving you trouble with the Seal Beach issue?” 

“You name something they're no¥ giving me trouble with,'* 

Jack sat down opposite in a comfortable brown « He 
never understood why Johann didn’t leave his stocks and bonds 
negociations to himself and the rest of their legal and financial 
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by 
buy tickets to the B'nai B'rith dance. You just don"t say no." 


Jack shrugged. ‘That's up to you. In any case, this meeting at 
‘the Vanderbilt is a little more urgent.”* 

“Who's attending?” 

“Harry Sinclair, for certain, and James O'Neil. They've been 
thick with Fall since way back when." 

“Anybody from Standard?" 

“Bob Stewart probably.” 

Johann rubbed his eyes with his Knuckles. “Il sounds to me like 
Albert's setting up some kind of mutual-benefit society. What does 
itvound like to you? All the old gang who dug deep in their pockets 
for Harding and Cox last year, paid back with interest."” 

‘think it’s a little moee than that, Fall's been taking a pretty 
interest in oil."* 

“There's nothing unnatural about an interest in oil."* 

Jack picked out a sheaf of paper bound with red legal ribbon, 
“It depends which off i is, and what form your interest takes. 
‘Supposing, for instance, we were talking about oil which was being 
held in teserve for the U.S. Navy.” 

“Supposing we were? There are three naval reserve fields, 
aren't there? Buena Vista, California, Elk Hill, California, and 
Teapor Dome, Wyoming. So what?” 

Jack looked at his shoes and wished that he'd remembered to 
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Johann raised an eyebrow. ‘So the oil is now at the disposal of 
Albert Fall—every oilman's friend?” 
Jack pulled a wry face, “Some oilmen's friend. Not so much 


“1 like to be apolitical,”* said Johann, pronouncing the word 
“apolitical” with peculiar relish. “I don't like my business to go in 
‘and out with the political tite, That's all." 
said Jack, “whatever Albert Fail felt about you in the 
iously going \o forgive you now. From all of our talks 
"s pretty clear that he’s prepared to be nice to us if 
‘we're prepared to be nice to him, Just how nice, and what we have 
todoin return, remains to be secn.”* 

Johann got out of his chair and went to the window. Through 
the grimy rain-washed glass he could just sce the comer of the 
Morgan Building, and the Corinthian pillars of the Stock Ex- 
change. The Morgan Building was still pitted and scarred from the 
‘window-sash weights that had been blasted into it by last year’s 
anazchist explosion. 

He said: “‘Albert’s playing some kind of game, Now, what do 
‘you think ir is?” 

Jack lifted out a closely typewritten report. ‘1 had my people 
give me a rundown on these naval oil reserves. They were set aside 
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— of their land to neutralize the drainage. That's what we 

“They did, too. But now something else has come up, The 
military are getting themselves all jittery about a war with Japan, 
and they don't just want their oil protected, they want it up out of 
‘the ground where they can lay their hands on it. That means that 
Fall is probably going to ask for competitive private bidders to 
pump up the olf, keeping some of it back as a royalty to meet the 
needs of the Navy.” 

Johann thought about this, and then nodded, **So Albert has at 
east three plum leases on his hands?"" he asked, 

“That's right.” 

“And he’s trying to set up some kind of back-scratching society 
of oil executives, with the probable prize of Eik Hills or Teapot 
Dome or Buena Vista to whichever executive scratches his back the 
‘best?"* 

“That's the way I see it,"" 

Johann tapped his pencil against his teeth. “"Well,”” he said at 
fast, “what fine are you doing to take when Albert puts this 
Proposition in front of your” 

Jack took out his folded handkerchief and patted his forehead. 
It seemed desperately hot in Johann’s office, and he woukd have 
done anything to take his coat off. He said uncertainly: “That's 
why I came to see you. I need to know what line you want to take."* 

Johann looked ai him, "*You're my legal adviser,” he pointed 
‘out, **You tell me," 

“1 ean't—not until 1 know what Fall's going to suggest. 1 just 
wanted to know how far you were prepared 10 go along with him.” 

“You mean, would I like the Teapot Dome Sease, or the Elk 
Hilts teaxe?** 

“Well, yes."” 

Johann nodded. “Of course I'd like them. They're choice tracts 
‘of ojl-bearing land,”* 
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“In that case,"" said Johann, “I can only presume that he's not 
| | se ppm pe iMegal now. But it’s up to you. You're the 
and this is one particular area where | bow to your 
|-rrasclaptalleetporh aed elenper arg etomorh 
Just make sure that whatever you decide, it’s in the best possible 
interests of Cornelius Oil,"” 

“Supposing he wants an immediate answer?” 

“*Then give him one, But make certain it’s the right one." 

Jack took a shallow breath. “That's what I wanted to know,” 
he said unhappily. “What is the right one?" 

Johann sat back and inspected Jack through slitted eyelids. 
“The right answer,"’ he said dryly, “is the answer that you can 
bring back here and havea raise for.”* 

“And the wrong answer?” 


Jack looked down at the heap of paper on his knees. Slowly, 
thoughtfully, he began to collate it and tidy it up, 
““AlLright,”” he said at last. “Shall I eall you when t's over?” 

Johann glanced at the clock above the door, “No. I'm out of 
the office later this afternoon, talking to Fishman’s. Meet me at the 


Jack stood up. He felt as if he'd been nent out with a rolled-up 
copy of The Wall Street Journal to do battle with mythical mon- 
ters. He cleared his throat, as if he was going to say something 
else, but he knew that he had nothing ele to say, and he turned 
around and left the office with his head bent in thought. Johan's 
feceptionist calbed after him: ‘Your hat, Mr. Field! Your hat!" 


During the afternoon, pale sun penetrated through to Johay 
office, and he laid down his pencil and went (o the window again, 
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For some reason that he couldn't quite put his finger on, he'd b 


diplomats and socialites and celebrities, and spoks + with equal 
confidence on H, G. Wells's Quiline of History, the best-selling 
‘book of the year. as she did on art of education or business. But, 10 
Johann, it was like a shadow theater, this marriage; an experience 
that comforted and entertained him, and yet which he never seemed 
to live in the round, Whenever he talked about himself and Hester, 
it always sounded as if he were talking about another couple whom 
he happened to know quite well. This wasn’s because he didn’t feel 
affection for Hester. She way pretty and self-assured, and she hada 
particular knack for making him feel both masculine and 
reasonably cultured, and less like @ rough-cut robber baron. He 
‘was more confident in her company, and more likable, than at 
almoxt any other time. But he still suspected that real life had come 
10 a Wwilit close im 1903, when Carina had fallen from the sixth: 
story window on Fifty-fifth Street and Beatrice had deserted him; 
and that every day of marriage and child-rearing and dinner parties 
that had happened since then had been acted out by « well-paid 
extra who looked and spoke exactly like Johann Cornelius, and 
who kept his outward life going while the genuine Johann Cor- 
nelius still sat in the empty waiting room of 1903, with the 
magazines growing older and dustier on the table, hoping that time 
and fate would prove to be nothing more than dreams, or mistaken 
calendars, and that the door would open and there would stand 
Beatnce. 
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“which the had never actually lived up t0. But if she had made bir 
happy, what did it matter? 
__ Asbe stared sadly out of his window, watching the sun behind 
‘the gray November clouds, he wondered if his relentless appetite 
for money and power had really been responsible for what had 
‘happened to Beatrice and Carina. 
‘His desk telephone rang, and he went over to pick it up. His 
said: “Mr, Cornelius? Your wife's here. She wants to 
know if you have five minutes."* 

He looked down at his desk. There were heaps of letters to sign, 
and two thick folders of stock assessments to go through. But he 
said: “’Okay. Show ber in," 

‘Hester came through the door in a low-belied camelhair coat 
‘and a small cloche hat, She came over and kissed him, fragrant 
ith Chanel, and put down her big red-and-black snakeskin bag on 
the chair. 

“I've been shopping,” she said, “I thought ("d call by and ask 
you what you wanted for dinner, The Daughertys aren't coming 
‘over till nine. 

He said: “Oh, Well, whatever you like. I seem to remember that 
Mal likes his lobster." 

Hester made a pencil note in a small diary. ‘Lobster, that's 
right. And maybe some entrecote steak. You look thoughtful.”" 

“what?” 

“1 said you look thoughtful."* 

“Oh. Well, | have been.” 

Hester gave him a funny look, and sat on the edge of his desk. 
Physically, Hester and Johann were an ill-matched couple, Where 
hhe was beefy and built on a large scale, she was small and detailed 
and very pretty. She had a heart-shaped face, a long and graceful 
neck, and her hair was shingled. Her eyes gave her most of her 
character, because they were round and brown and enormous, and 
her dinner guests would gare into them mesmerized until she 
looked away. and then they'd wonder what om earth she'd been 
talking about. 

She was the elder daughter of Me. and Mrs. James Forbes, 

field, Maysachuset 


distinctly unjolly mansion, trying to feel that he was doing his duty, 
and drinking too much brandy. 
He had come across Hester in the library, sitting in a big leather 
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opposite her, and watched her as she slept, and thought how preity 
she was in her rose-colored day dress, with her hair tightly braided 
and pinned up. The dusty sunlight had crossed the room from the 
skylight above them, and gradually she had woken up, and seen 
hms siting there, relaxed in his chair, his pale blue eyes regarding 


“4's you, Didn't you know that only married people should watch 
each other sleep?”™ 

She was nineteen and he was rich, He wasn't like the New York 
boys, either. He was blunt and direct in business and he knew what 
he wanted, although he had a baffling evasiveness about him, too, 
‘which intrigued her. He never spoke about his background, nor his. 
past loves, but she felt sure that she could winkle it all out of him ite 
vine. 

Pethaps they had fallen in love, 1 appeared that way. There 
were visits 10 concerts, where Hevter sat with eyes sparkling and 
Johann sat beside her s0 rigid that he could have been an ad 
vertisement for someone's patent starch, There were weekends at 
‘Wakefield, and these days Hester often leafed through the albums 
of sepia photographs, showing Johann in his shirtsleeves poling & 
punt, or Johann sitting crosy-legged on the grass, squinting into the 
sun as he ate a sandwich 
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He came over and stood close to her. “But you are happy?" be 
asked her. “You don't feel I haven't been loving enough?” 
" she said lightly. “Why, what on earth 


“1 don't know. 1 was just beginning to wonder if 1 was 
neglecting you.”* 


“Of course you're not neglecting me, What woman could h 
what I Ee 


“My deas, if it’s bed you're talkiag about—" 
“No, no, 1 don't mean bed. | mean, ok You somes ef 

that there's something between uslike a window, or a closed 
‘blind—and that all we can see of each other is silhouettes?” 

Hester looked quite mystified, Johann didn't often speak about 
his emotions, and the trouble was that whenever he did, she 
couldn't understand a word of what he was saying. She twisted her 
‘mouth into an odd little smile and said: "Hmph.”” 

Johann rested his head against his hand. "You're right, 1 guess, 
Maybe I've been cooped up in this office too long. I'm going stir 


“You could take a vacation."* 

“Where? I don’t fancy sailing. The last damned ship I went on 
sank right under me, The good ship Galveston Bay."" 

Hester glanced at himarchly. "You could fly," 

“Fly? You're joki 

“No, I'm not, actually. I've been thinking it's time you had 
your own airplane.” 

Johann lifted his head. “I beg your pardon?”” 

“L said, “I've been thinking it’s time you had your own air- 
plane.’ " 
‘What do I need an airplane for? What's wrong with trains?” 

‘They're slow, that’s what's wrong with them. Anyway, an 
airplane would suit you—suit us. You could fly on up to Lyn- 
‘wood's Island after work, and it woud only take yous half hour.’ 

“Hester, .."* 

‘She smiled, and fixed her big brown eyes on him. “You know it 
makes sense, Johatta. You could get around the country in a tenth 
‘of the time it takes you now,” 

Johann pulled a face, ‘*Well,”* he said, “I'm not sure. 1 hear 
people get preity airsick. 

‘She shook her head. “Haven't | always been right?" 

“Weil, sure, but— 

“Wasn't L right about taking over Haymann Drugs after the 
additive scandal? And wasn’t I right about buying the Kronprinz 
from the Navy? And wasn’t I right about Knut Insurance?” 
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‘business.”* 

looked at him, and he wasn't sure whether she was, 
‘or not. “I don't have your strength,”* she said plainly. 
Sotiabge eeiaateoeacarl 

“Hester . . .”" he interrupted. 
‘Hester pecked him on the cheek, put her bag over her arm, and 
‘went to the door. But as she was about to leave, she said: “Johann 
= «there's nothing wrong is there?" 

‘He shook his head. "No. | guei 1 just need a break.”* 

“Well, I'll start finding out about your airptane. That will give 
you something to look forward to, Maybe Curtiss or Ford or one of 
those people, You can sive it to yourself as en anniversary 


He said: “Okay.” and then she left, waving (o his receptionist 
‘on the way out. She took the elevator down to the street, and 


‘was only when Carl had closed the door for her, and the car had 
moved away from the curb, that she allowed herself 10 sigh and 
look out of the window at the crowded New York sidewalks with an 
“expression that could have even been pain. 


Jack Field walked from the Vanderbilt to the Gotham, in spite of 
the cold, It was dark now, and he turned the collar of his tweed 
‘overcoat up against the night wind, Allaround him, New York was 
| sgl ifedr eb aprecelh tee di 

young stenographers leaving their offices, most of them 
fashionably dressed in short skirts and coats, with striped woolens 
and long scarves. Hot-chesinut and bagel vendors slood on the 
street corners, shuffling their feet and prodding their famy coke. 
‘There was a sharp smell of winter in the air, 

Jack reached Fifty-fifth Street, and went up the front steps of 
the Gotham. Only twenty feet away, in 1903, Carina had lain dying 
‘on the sidewalk, a Carina who would remain foreves fourteen years 
old. Jack pushed his way through the engraved glass doors and 
crossed the lobby to the front desk. He said: “Mr. Cornelius here? 
‘Tell him it's Mr. Jack Field." 

‘The desk clerk rang up to Johann’s suite, Then he said to Jack: 
“All right, sir. You can go on up.* 


us 


along th 
streets, glimpsed in the windows of passing taxis, and now in this 
elevator mirror at the Gotham, was the face of a man who had — 
probably made up his mind years and years ago that business was 
we ee ee ak lee ee ee b 
that businessmen had no more right to consider themselves the 
chosen vessels of the Lord than anyone else, no matter how many 
jobs they created, or bonuses they gave, or babies they kissed. 

Jack was not a Red, and never could be. But what he had heard 
today at the Vanderbilt Hotel was more than sufficient to persuade 

if such corruption had to exist, then he would rather not 
‘If that meant his resignation, he could make enough 
money as a criminal counsel, or as a family attorney, or as anything 
‘else at all. But even if there was no other way to make a living than 
to accept the proposals that Albert Fall had come out with during 
today’s meeting, then Jack would have preferred 1o panhandle on 
the Bowery rather than say yes. 

‘The elevator stopped. Jack stepped out and walked along the 
overheated corridor to Johan's suite. He pressed the bell. 

Johann came to the door himself, in a bottle-green bathrobe. 
His legs were bare, and be smelled of soap, Jack said: “I hope 1 
haven't disturbed you,”* 

Johann closed the door behind him. ‘Not at all. 1 just finished 
4 mecting with Fishman's, and 1 fet ike a bath, Do you want & 
drink? You look half-frozen.”* 


“Help yourself. The bar's over there."” 

Johann went and sat down on the wide velour settce white Jack 
took off his scarf and his overcoat and propped his briefcase 
against the side of a chair, The suite was dimly lit and hushed, with 
thick mushroom-colored carpets and closed drapes. Two cigar 
‘butts were crushed out in.a modern stainless-steel ashtray. 

“Well, then,” said Johann, as Jack poured out his cocktail, 
“How did it go?" 

Jack shook Angostura in his drink, and stirred it. He could see 
half of his own face in the mirror in front of him, and Johan's 
white, blond-haired leg. He said: “I think you're probably going to 
cask meto quit."* 

There was a short silence. Johann sat up and reached for his 
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stockholders, Pocket money, 
(seomhpueceacsrny ya "The money wi all be paid offi Liberty 


enw het doe Fall stand to make out of it?" 

Jack took out his handkerchief and wiped his nose, That's the 
really tricky part. If any of us feel generous enough to part with any 
of these bonds in Mr. Fall's direction, he might be fpr 
clined toward us when it comes to allocating private 
‘Teapot Dome and Elk Hills, He might look pape sti! 
favor if we lavished a few bonds on Will Hays, The Republican 
National Committee seem to have found themselves stuck with a 
campaign debt for Harding and Cox that won't go away.” 

“They're going (0 pay off their campaign debt with Liberty 
bonds? Those Liberty bonds?” 

Jack shook his head. “Of course not, They'll persuade a few of 
their wealthier friends to contribute to the campaign fund, and stip 
‘them Sinclair's Liberty bonds in return, Hey presto, dirty bonds 
‘become clean bonds.” 

“What about Kiamichi?”* asked Johann gruffly. 

Jack shrugged. ""Kiamichi gets cleared for drilling if we opt imo 
‘Continental Trading. Otherwise, no." 

"And you've already opted out, on our behalf?" 

Jack didn’t answer. He felt usted, as if his temperature was 
up above normal, Down in the streets below them, he heard the 
cteaming of a police siren, 

Johann sat sitent for a long time. He toyed with his glass of 
‘brandy, swirling it around and around, Jack watched him closely, 
sipping his old-fashioned, and sweating. 

Gane Johann said: “Do you want to leave Cornelius 


bisihes looked puzzled. “Of course not," 

"Tell me the truth." 

Juck paused, and then nodded. ‘Well, if you want to know the 
truth, 1 guess I've Been worried about it for quite a long time.” 

“Know that. 

“You know?" 
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“1 think Diogenes could stop here, if 1 understand 
University 
heard him use in his whole time at 

Jack said nothing. 

“You made the right decision for the right reavons,"* 
went on. “I was worried this afternoon that you might muff 
‘because you thought that 1 wanted Teapot Dome and Elk Hills at 
any cost, But you didn't. You did right, This whole government is 
‘going 10 get itself in a deep and serious mess pretty soon, and it" 
‘going to count in our favor with the Senate if we made a point of 
Frakareharploreprycvet ‘Apart from that, lost causes are never 


Johann granted. "Watch this,” he suid, and picked up his 
telephone, There was @ bong silence, and then he said: Moira? Get. 
me Albert Fall on the line. He's probably round at the Mellons',"" 

For almost five minutes, neither of them said @ word as Johann 
‘waited for his assistant to find him the Secretary of the Interior. At 
last said; "Albert? {i's Johann, | thought I'd find you 


Jack could hear a tinny, diminutive voice on the other end of 
the line, Then Johann said: “Albert, I've just been talking to Jack 
Field, Yes. Yes, that's right, Well, | know you're disappointed, but 
that’s the way things work sometimes. No, | respect his decision, 
‘Well, I'm sorry.”” 

Johann traced a pattern on the telephone table with his 
fingertips while Fall answered him. and then he said: “My real 
worry is Kiamichi. Yes, that's it, You see, the thing is, Albert, I'm 
Pretty keen to get my people started out there, Well, | know all 
about givenand-take, Albert, and that's why lve called you, I know 
we're not taking part, but the point is that what you're all doing 
with Continental Trading Company—well, it’s the kind of 
operation you'd ike 10 keep hushed up, right? Top security, 
ight?” 

Johann glanced acrow at Juck and winked. Then he said: “The 
way I see it, Albert, we can keep our mouths religiously sealed for 
you, but only if you do something for us in return. Something like 
clearing the peoblems on Kiamichi, No, Albert, don’t sity that. 
‘What do you mean? No, it's not like that at all, It's jus a plain and 
simple deal. We make sure the Continental Trading Company stays 
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‘quite a nerve." 
get ahead."* 


Johann sat on the edge of the table beside him, and rested a big 
‘hand on Jack's shoulder. 
“What you did today was good work,”* he said, “and | ap: 


‘couldn't help dropping his eyes and glancing at it. 

“It’s ten thousand dollars,” said Johann. "It's not a fortune, 
but it’s the same amount that somebody once gave to me, 10 start 
me off. 1 coulda’! let you leave with any less than that, Or any 


Jack said sofuy: "Thank you, Ten thousand is plenty. If you 
made a million out of it, I guess I can, Ui 
Johann said: “I'm going to miss you, you know, | want us to 


I'd like that. | guess it hasn't been 100 easy for 
‘ws to get along together laiely, the way things have been, "* 
“Well, let's talk about that later,” said Johann. "“Right now 1 
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ack iood up and putin he sunt end brisicann agers 
‘still felt as if he had to say something cise, even if it was only good- 
bye. He went over and offered his hand to Johann, and they shook. 

“1 won't forget any of this,"' he said. There was a catch in his 
throat that might have been his oncoming cold. 

Johann grunted. “You'd better, Because if you ever tell anyone 
‘else what happened here tonight, I'm going to ram that oil rig up 
where it hurts the most.”” 


On the way home, Jack made two stops. He went to a Greek store 
‘on Third Avenue, which was the only store he could find open, and 
bought a red tinplate train. Then he stopped off at the next corner 
and bought himself a hot bagel, which he ate as he walked back 
across town to Central Park South, It was a freezing night in 
November, 1921, and the cald brought tears to his eyes. 


Wren Your Guests Are Gone—Ave You Ever Sorry You 
invited Them? Be Free From All Embarrassment! Let me 
Famous Book of Enquette Tell You Exacty What to Do, 
Say, Write, of Wear on Every Occasion! 

—Advevsement. 1827 


‘but here in the valleys of Robinstown, the buds were already sticky 
‘and fresh, and the clouds seemed to roll warmly across a sky that 
‘was promising summer when everyplace else was still paying off the 
debts of winter, 

‘That day in March, 1927, it had rained a white before dawn, but 
‘now the sun was out, and the puddles in the tracks were reflecting 
the sky like pieces of broken blue china. There was a fresh smell of 
‘wet grass and the dew clung on spiderwebs beneath the overhanging 
trees. The shadow of cumulus swam leisurely across the rounded 


Down by the village store, Martin Levon, the storekeeper, was 


heaving barrels of beans and sacks of red potatoes from the back of 
his Ford pickup. A maroon flivver came chugging slowly down 
‘Main Street, its narrow tises splashing in puddles and mud, It drew 

"up alongside him and coughed toa stop. 

“Morning, Martin,” said the driver. 

‘Martin didn’t turn around, but hefted the barrel up against the 
wooden store wall, 

~ "Morning to you, Grover 

‘The driver, Grover Bean, climbed carefully out of the car and 
limped across to the boardwalk, He was one of the most impostant 
men in town, since he owned most of the grazing land north of the 
‘Asquahanna River, and ail the mineral rights besides, and his herd 
of dairy cattle had won prizes every year from 1922, He was lean 
‘and tall, with a wide-brimmed hat over a face as long and mournful 
asa 

Martin finished unloading his pickup, and chained up the 
tailboard, Grover sat down on one of the old kitchen chairs outside 
the store and lit himself a thin cheroot, The morning breeze blew 
the smoke away over his shou! 


“1s going to be fine spring day, aid Grover, ening 


De ricies hel uk ari fon boaters peat 
the day. Ke wasn't considered proper in Robinstown 10 come out 
and state your business straightaway. The community (Pop.; 350) 
was too small for that, You discussed family matters first, and — 
hemmed and hawed, and in the ent you finally got around to 
saying what was on your mind, 

Grover said; “E was reading last night that they can send 
‘moving pictures through the airwaves like the wireless these days. 
Scems they're going to test it out soon, this year maybe, It’s the 
television, they called 

Martin sniffed, 
Teese St We Flies Ce ety Sava Oba 
iim, does it?"" 


“Oh, there's more to it than that," said Grover. "They reckon 
they can bring you sports, right into your own home, right the 
moment it happens. And you could see the President speak, clear as 
day, when he's in Washington and you're home." 

‘Martin scratched the back of his head, "Now I know there ain't 
‘no use for it! It's bad enough having Coolidge in the White House, 
without having him setting in my own home, without as much as a 
please of thank you."” 

Grover, who was firm believer in Republican “normalcy,” 
and had once been invited to a charity buffet in Philadelphia which 
Calvin Coolidge was supposed to attend (he hadn't, because of 
fu}, started to laugh. 

“There isn't any turning your head, Martin. Not by wireless nor 
television, nor any gimerackery or hokum going, You're a good 
man!” 

Martin relit his dwindling cigarette and shook our the match, 
Me hooked at Grover hard, as if be sensed that the farmer had 
something important to say. 
ain’! often you're free with the compliments, Grover.”” 

Grover’s face abruptly went serious, like the creases dropping 
out of a tablecloth. 

"No," he agreed. “it isn't. But then, it isn't often we get the 
‘chance to make anything out of ourselves." 
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‘spur, and build houses for the workers. and expand the whole place 
ike you'd never believe it."" 
‘Mattia stared at him. ‘*They want to build a factory? Here—in 


“They sure do. They made an offer for the Slope Meadow and 
‘the South Hill, and (wo or three of those old pastures we don't use 
anymore, and they say they're going to bring in work and money 
0 eerlpeaeranglontstapalme ls 

Martin frowned. “Ii sure sounds like something, But what 
about the farmers hereabouts? What's it going to do to them? 
‘They're my regular customers, Grover, and even if 1 get more 
‘sustomers, I don’t care to see my old friends sold down no river, 


them, It’s all on my land, and most of it's land {don't use no more, 
and woods, and the top of the Rabbit Ridge. Why, the Rabbit 
Ridge is so steep you can't get cattle up there unless you carry them 
‘upon your back. It isn’t any use to me."* 

Martin stood up and walked over to the edge of the boardwalk. 
He shaded his eyes against the sunlight, and looked out over the 
valley of the Asquahanna, at the soft valley with its blossomy trees 
and its little cluster of painted clapboard houses, 

< gsem k wosdd ven thing ws frs basioe ene.” sad 

of 


“They wouldn't have no. company store’ 
237 


“1 could make them promise that, as a condition. 1 ha 


‘you 
"em promise that, No company store, and then they can come in 
here and build themselves a hundred dye works! Even two hun 
dred, if they've a mind to!’* 

Grover laughed. “I'm glad you like the idea, Martin, There are 
(my icbe enact rect sf | 

Martin grinned. "You get old-fashioned folks in every com- 
munity. But I'd say this dye works calls for a cetebration, I've got 
myself a couple of bottles of L. L. McKenzie’s special out back, if 
you'd care to step inside." 

Grover shook his bead, but smiled. “I prefer to keep my brains 
‘where they belong at this time of the morning, Anyhow, it seems 
that the Kruyper people may be up here today, ¢o talk over the land 
sale, and | wouldn't want them to think | was anything but tem- 


ie? 

He coughed, and shuffled his feet for a while, and then he said: 
“1 guess they're giving a fair prrice,”” 

Grover shrugged. “That's something that everybody in the 
‘whole of the county is gong to want to know. How much did 
Kruyper's grease old man Bean's palm for the dye-works land? 
‘Well, I’at going 10 say it out straight, 50 there's no gossip and 
there's no exaggeration, What they've ayked for here ix a package 
of land taking in all thas area like I said, what they're paying is. 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 

Martin whistled. ‘That's. a quarter of « milion bucks! They're 
going 10 pay you a quarter of a million bucks for the Rabbit Ridge 
and the Slope Meadow and a few bits of old scrub? They have to be 
n 


jold on there,"* said Grover, lifting his band. “That's all 
good land, with good rich soil, and what they don’t want to build a 
dye works on, they could use for grazing, oF growing, of whatever 
they wanted, "” 

“You just sald yourself the Rabbit Ridge was no good for 
grazing. 1f you ain't ready to haul a cow up there on your back, do. 
‘you think they will?” 

Grover pulled a face. “How should I know? They asked for it, 
so maybe they got ways and means, 

“A quarter of a million dotlar: 


aid Martin huskily, and had 
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village store, 
“Looks like a funeral ' me,"* said Martin, and then cackled out 


Grover Bean looked more serious. “Maybe it’s the Kruyper 


doors opened, and three chauffeurs siepped out 10 open the rear 


Out of the first car climbed a sharply dressed young man in gray 
with a briefcase and rimless spectacles. He had that smooth, well- 
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‘them, 
laler, “as if he was going to sing vs a song.” 

““Iseither of you two gentlemen Mr, Grover Bean?”* 

Grover stood up hastily, almost knocking over his tumbler of 
moonshine. His long doggy face was purpler than osual, and he 
“wiped his palm on his breeches before he shook hands. 

“That's me, sir. I'm Grover Bean. f'm honored to make your 
‘oquaintance.” 

“How do you do,” replied the young man in gray. He had 
peculiarly tart way of smiling. “My name's Oswald Stone, and 1 
represent the Kruyper Dye Works, 1 suppose you received my letter 
about the final negotiations for the sale of your land?" 

"Yes, 1 did, yes, thank you," in a kowtowing kind 
‘of way that really disturbed Martin, who was ueusually cleat in his 
perceptions after (wo and a half glasses of EL. L. MeKenzie’s 
speci 


can go over the details tuter,"* said Onwalé Stone, “In 


Grover said: "Surely, By the way, this is Martin Levon, who 
‘runs the store here, and this is George Purvis, our law officer and 
‘manager of the Asquahanna Savings Bank."” 

The Robinstown men said: “How do,"* a little suspiciously, and 
made no effort toshake hands, 

‘Oswald Stone stepped up onto the boardwalk and scraped the 
‘must from his feet. He notived the half-eenpty hooch glasses on the 
barrethead, but he didn’t remark on them, Instead, he turned 
around and inspected (he town and the valley as if he was planning 
‘on converting the whole place into a holiday camp, 

“Nice Lowttship you have here,”* he said briskly. **Real nice,’ 

George Purvis put his big ew on one side and said: “That's 
the wary we like i."” 

Stone smiled, “OF course you do. And we aim to help you Keep 
‘tr that way. Ifanything at all, what we plan to do here is going tobe 
a8 improvement. It'll being some life into the place, pep it 
bit." 

Purvis said: “Happen we don't want it pepped up? Happen we 
prefer things the way they are?"* 
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_ George Purvis’ stare for more than 8 couple of seconds, 
“It seems to me,"* said Purvis, “that the sale of a man’s land is 


‘George Purvis spat onto the road. ‘That's hogwash and you 
know it, As long as there's people who need feeding, there's going 
to be farmers, So there's surpluses of grain, and there's surpluses 
of butter, and there's more meat tha Calvin Coolidge can stuff in 
‘his mouth at one go. But I heard there's a bill in front of Congress 
for selling surplus stuff abroad at tow prices, and clearing the 
‘surplus, and then you'll see if the future's in farming or not. You'll 
sit here in Robinsiown, with black smoke choking your cattle and 
‘dye poisoning your river, and you'll wish to the Lord Almighty that 
you never done what you done this day."* 

‘Oswald Stone didn’t seem to be the slightest bit perturbed by 
this speech, but he beckoned to one of the chauffeurs standing by 
the three limousines, and when the man came acroys (o see what be 
‘wanted, he whispered something in bis ear. 

‘The chauffeur nodded, and walked back to the second car in the 
cortege, trying 10 avoid the puddles in his shiny brown boots, 

‘Oswald Stone said to George Purvis; **There's someone here 
that 1°d like for you to meet. Maybe, when you've talked to him, 
you'll change your opinions." 

‘George Purvis shook his head, ‘There's only one thing that's 
‘going 10 change my opinion, and that's the end of the world. When 
‘that day comes, you can put up dye works till you bust." 

‘The chauffeur opened the rear door of the second limousine, 
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had spoken, and even now they didn't know what to say. " 

‘The man removed ane gray kid glove and extended a chunky, 
stubby-fingered hand. George Purvis shook it first, and it made 
him wince, because the man had a hard grip and three heavily 
engraved gold rings. 

“I'm Johann Cornelius,” said the man, looking from one 10 
the other, **I'm the owner, ina way, of the Keuyper Dye Works,"" 

Oswald Stone smoothed back his hair, “Mr. Cornetius will be 
pleased 10 answer any questions, You have some questions, don't 
you, Mr, Purvis?" 

George Purvis looked suddenly small and shabby next to 
Johann. His open-necked work shirt was faded and patched, 
‘compared with the white pristine gates-ajar collar of Johann’s 
shirt, and Johann’s impeccable necktie, and his hands were rough 
and scarred, 

‘Scill, he managed to find his voice. He looked defiantly at 
Johann and said: “I don't have no questions, Mr. Cornelius, no. 
‘questions at all. All 1 have is objections. The way I see it, you've led 
Grover Bean here astray with money, and now he's prepared 16 sell 
you land for a purpose that won't suit this township. That's the 
way I see it.” 

Johann nodded. 

“What makes you) think that a dye works won't suit this 
township, Mir. Purvis?”™ 

George Purvis coughed, “I'm not a rich man, Mr. Cornelius, 
not like you, but I've lived in this township most of my life and | 
know what suits i and what don't, When Congress passes that bill 
for selling farm surplus abroad, why, this place is going to start 10 
‘come to life again, slowly, and that's why we don't want 00 fac 
tories here, poisoning our rivers and pushing ws out of our rightful 
land.” 
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‘up the valley, ‘toward the distant woods and the hazy curves of the 
Rabbit Ridge. “What do you sce there?” he whispered loudly. 
“When you look up that valley, what do you see?” 

‘George was uncomfortable, but he didn't have the temerity to 
‘shake free from Johann Cornelius’ grip. 


“I see trees,” he said awkwardly, “Trees... and grazing 
land,” 

“And what else?" 

‘George squinted. "I don't know. Clouds?"" 

Johann let him go. “You see trees, and grazing land, and 
douds? 

“I guess 40,” said George, rubbing his shoulder. 

Johann shook his head, like a fond uncle shaking his head at the 
ignorance of a dull nephew _ 

“4 see those things, too, Mr. Purvis, but I sce something else 
besides. | see a river, and whenever | see a river I see power, and 
‘water for factory work. The power is free, and the water is free, 
and that means economy, and profit, | see something else, too, but 
that something else is a secret, because that something else is going 
to make this town rich and me richer. Come on, Mr. Purvis, this is 
America, This is the land of opportunity. Didn't it ever occur to 
you to become rich’ 

George Purvis opened his mouth and then closed it again. 
‘Martin Levon was looking at him, and so was that lawyer fellow, 
Oswald Stone, and he just didn’t know what 10 say. Sure, he used 
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‘to dream about riches, ant buying himself a fancy automobile. 
that was just foolishness, and as he grew older, it faded out of | 
mind. He knew that big money wasn’t for him, and he grew to be 
satisfied with his small musty office, his black cylinder stove, and 
his blue pot of quietly simmering coffee, 

“Well, now,"* said Johann Cornelius with a thick-lipped smile, 
“1 think it's time we settled this property transaction for good. 
‘Would you care for a ride, Mr. Bean? Maybe we can talk over the 
final details and get this show on the road, 

Grover Bean waged his jacket straight, and nodded in 
acquiescence, But even as he walked toward the long black Cor- 
nelius cars, he turned back toward George Purvis, who was staring 
at the boardwatk with the stunned, hopeless look of a priest who 
wonders if his faith has somehow gotten itself entangled in selfish 
desires and worldly conundrums, and he felt he wanted 10 say 
something to George, just about anything at all, even if it was only 
“Sorry."” 

Inside the limousine, it smelled of deep-buttoned feather and 
brandy. The tinted windows made it gloomy, like a traveling 
sepulcher, and it was hard to distinguish the faces of all the men 
who were sitting there. Someone opened a briefcase, and there was 
a rustle of papers and deeds. The door was closed to exclude the 
breeze and the world outside. 

“Sit down,” instructed Johann Cornelius, pulling out a jump 
seat for him, "Make yourself at home,”” 

Grover sat, biting his lip with nervous concentration. 

Johann quickly ruffted through the papers, refreshing his 
memory, Then he looked up and said; “trust there's nothing here 
that you object to, Mr, Bean?** 

Grover coughed. “"Well, sir, there’s the question of fencing on 
the south, and I'm asked to make a couple of inclusions on behalf 
‘of the townsfolk.” 

“What are they?” 

“Well, [ want it stipulated that all the dye-works people spend 
their money at the local store, and that you have no company store 
in competition; and 1 also want it made plain that the river is not to 
be poisoned by dye, since wo herds of cattke drink out of it below 
theash grove." 

Johann turned the pages of the contract until he came to the 
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Johann sighed, and rubbed his forehead. Oswald Stone, sitting 
‘next to him, recognized the signs of his impatience, and gave one of 
‘his bitter littie smiles. 

“Mr. Bean,” said Johann in a weary voice. “We are offering 
‘you two hundred and fifly thousand dollars for your land. ts that 
enough, or is it not enough?" 

Grover looked at Oswald Stone, and then to another Cornelius 
aide sitting in the limousine's darkest corner. 

“It's enough.” he said. “"We've agreed to that.”* 

“Well, then,” said Johann, ‘if it's enough, take it, Just don’ 
try to impose ridiculous sanctions and stipulations on me, because 
if I make a contract | make a contract, plain and simple, and 
there's to be no frills and exceptions and odd clauses to make it into 
pig's dinner. Either sell me the land, or don't sell me the land. It's 
upto you." 

Grover swallowed. It hadn't occurred to him for ove moment 
that Johann would face him with a choice like that. The truth was, 
hhe desperately needed the money, because his farm had been 
through three bad years, and he was seriously in debt. To allow the 
bbank to foreclose on his outstanding loans was out of the question, 
‘especially 10 a gentleman, as he considered himself to be, and the 
‘only way he could raise the capital was 10 sell. 

“Well. ."* said Grover 

“Well, what?” retorted Johann, * “Ate you going 10 sll me the 
land, or aren't you?” 

‘Grover lifted his head, “Yes, sir, 1 wil,” he said clearly. 

“That's what I wanted to hear,” said Johann. “Oswald, pass 
Mr. Bean a pen, and let's have his John Hancock down on the 
dotted line.”” 

The contract was unfolded and laid out for Grover on a small 
walnut table in the back of the limousine, Oswald Stone handed 
hhim a pen, and Grover held it poised for a while, pretending to 
‘examine the contract for one last time, although the words were 
unfocused and blurred. The men in the car waited patiently for 
‘him, and when he had signed his name in blue-black ink, there was 
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‘no disturbing haste to take the contract back. When the wr 
ary, Ovmaldeschd out fori'andan Seated?" 


dollars, as agreed. 

Choe to the heck tho king a Mehdi 
the pocket of his jacket, and mumbled: ‘Thank you." 

He was just about to open the limousine door when Johann 
‘Cornelius caught his arm. 

“Mt. Bean," be said. “1 would rather you examined the 


Grover Bean said" trust you, There's no need,"* 
“No, 80, you must," insisted Johann, “I would hate you to 
think that you'd been tricked, of cheated. Just make sure that it's 


Grover tok out the check and peered ait ly. “It ema 
fine 10 me, thank you," he said. 

“That's very good," said Johann, “1 want 10 thank you for 
your helpfulness, and I want you to remember me with good cheer, 
‘no matter what happens next. These days, there isn't enough wood 


oN 
the car. 


* said Grover, uncertain and anxious as he stepped out of 
suppose there isn’t.” 


‘The limousines drove Johann back through the Pennsylvania hills 
ws far as Altoona, where his Ford Tr-Motor airplane was waiting 
{for bim, at four o'clock in the afternoon, of a rough field strewn 
‘with daisies, Ax the engines coughed and droned into life, ruffling 
the grass back and scattering # Mock of finches, Oswald Stone came: 
aboard 10 give Johann a final briefing on the Robinstown deal, 

‘The interior of the plain silver airplane had been built as a small 
office, with a cushioned baskerwork chair for Johann, and four 
more basket chairs for his passengers, The inside of the fuselage 
was lined with walnut vencer, and there was a cocktail cabinet with 
‘engraved ghiss doors, Johann’s desk was neat and almost bare, amid 
everything on it—pens, ink, and paper—could be secured firmly 
into place with brass clips. On this fight back to Lynwond’s tsland, 
he was working on a complex transfer OF preferred stock, and the 
papers had already teen laid out for him by his secretary, Henry B. 
Keith, a sniffy young man wbo accompaniext him in badly pressed 
linen suits wherever he went, 
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“Wel, ha’ ght And hey won't some down, 1 
‘tatking thirty dollars a short ton.’ 
"Tao he gto, WO hy ik 
railroad benevolent 


ning—a 
"ef a yw’ he a. Tha 


scalp with: 
briltiantine, and parted in the center, like the sparse mane of a 
child's rocking horse. 

“Thirty dotlars, huh? Now, why should (hey want that much?" 

“I don't know, sir,” said Oswald, "It seems to me that they're 
pricing themselves right out of the market.”* 

Johann nodded. “Yes, it does. But why should they? The only 
reason people do that is because they don’t really want the work in 
the first place, or they only want it on very specificcanditions, Why: 
shouldn't the PAP Railroad want the work of carrying our product 
from Robinstown?”* 

“Maybe they don’t want us to open up at Robinstown at all."” 

"Hut why nor? I thought we had everybody straight on that,” 

‘Oswald stood up. Seeing people off in airplanes always made 
him afraid that he was going (o be inadvertently trapped on board 
and flown to some place that he distinctly didn't want to go. His 
wife, Janina, was cooking Sehnitz-und-Gnepp tonight, 100, and it 
was one of his favorites, 

“*L was thinking, sir. that if I can’t get PAP to cut their rates—"" 

“Cut them? | want them halved! And on the same guarantees, 
oo!" 

“Well. sir, yes," said Oswald, "But if they still won't come 
down, 1 was thinking that maybe we could discreetly calf in a 
couple of private detectives, Everybody's supposed to be straight, 
bul somebody's obviously holding out. We should find out who.” 

Johann sat back in his creaky basketwork chair. “Hmm. 1 
don't usually care for that, How much stock do we hold in P&P?" 

"A litte Less than nine percent, sir."* 

“Who's the majority stockholder?"* 

“18's supposed to be & holding company based in New Jersey 
called, . here weare.. . . Trans! 

Johann scribbled down the name. ‘Then he said: * “Okay, leave 
that side of it to me. Meanwhile, keep pressing them. Give them 
twenty-four hours to make up their minds, and if they still can’t 
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‘Two and a half thousand feet in the air, Johann was 


‘These days, Johann talked business when he did talk, and he never 
‘saw the purpose of putting other people at their ease, with the result 
that many of his dinners and receptions were bristling with 
agonized silences. When Hester had once asked him why he didn't 
Iry to make more conversation, he grudgingly answered: ‘The only 
‘word that’s worth speaking is the word that makes a buck.” 

‘Henry knew that Johann wasn't as totally insensitive as that 
remark made him out to be, For a man with so many employees, 
and with his finger in so many pics, flans, turnovers, and pasties, 
Johann was unusually introspective. Joha D. Rockefeller Jr. had 
called him “that fellow with the hard heart and soft head,"” 
and the very first time that Andrew Mellon had met him, at a 
reception hekd in 192$ by the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, Mellon had been struck by the way that Johann wandered 
about as if he were the victim of an automobile accident, in a state 
of suppressed shock. Johann was, in 1927, as rich as Irénée Du 
Pont, and 4 powerful political figure. He owned banks and 
chemical plants and his opinions appeared regularly in the three 
Southern newspapers he controled. He was beginning to buy into 
aviation, and his position as chairman of the Federal Commission 
‘on Forsign Trade Restrictions gave him a unique opportunity 10 
influence foreign markets, particularly Germany, in favor of his 
‘own corporations. Yet—as an emotional being—there was some- 
‘thing about Johann Cornelius that unsettled almost everybody who 
met him, A terrible wound-up tension, as if he was holding back 
some paiin, or some fear, or some anger, and would never release it. 

As the Ford Tri-Motor deoned across the border into New York 
State, Johann paused from his work for a moment to look out of 
the fittle reciangular windows, and watch the sun settling smokily 
into the evening clouds. He enjoyed flying, because it gave him 
sense of what he owned, and the potential which he still had 10 
realize, He could look out over the endless fields and highways of 
America, fading into soft dusk in the western distance, and hear the 
shilly rush of the evening wind on the plane's wings. 

Henry Keith, seeing him staring out of the window. had a look 
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i anv tft then et bck and ached 
Brown hair, and his long bony nose, and he said flatly: “Yes, W's a 


Johann y He 
“with his goid propelling pencil as if he had something on his mind, 
Henry Keith had never seen him quite se preoccupied. 
—, ‘isanything 


Saran etc ieee tenecnve sear 
fou mean the P&P Railroad? I'm sure that Oswald can 
handle it. I know he's kind of green, but he knows what you 


‘ot that. I just want to know why 
they're being 10 goddamned awkward. Someone, somehow, ix 
IIS to ticow « acalay wel eto th saw to hl 


Dasate aa tas ioor wo ted oat wos on dear oe 
be.” 


nodded, They were flying into some broken cloud, and 
behad toreach out and steady his glass of wine. 
“Henry,”” he said after a while, “what do you think about 
Robinstown? 


‘Henry, who had been shuffling papers together and clipping 
them into neat stacks, was taken by surprise. Johann hardly ever 
asked him his opinion of anything, and even when he offered i, he 
‘was usually ignored. Perhaps it was the Meursault, or perhaps 
Johann was tired, but he seemed 10 be in a dark brown, thoughifil 
mood, Henry sat up straight in his basket chair and tried to think of 

sensible, moderately 


aaipeet oa At gets us into a new 
fascia ew fad ct cotearest and it. . well, it’s an exciting 


mm 


beginning « 1 Temean, forall of us...and, well, it's... it's 
cexciting.”” 


Johann rubbed his eyes, 

“I know its exciting, Henry,” he said patiently. “Profit, by 
definition, is exciting, But what 1 want to know is what you think 
of it, What your evtrails say. Is it distasteful, for instance? Or 
immoral? Have you thought about that?™* z 

Henry Keith frowned, He was a little nearsighted, but he 
thought eyeglasses made him look too much like Dwight Morrow 
‘and so he preferred to sit near things and squint at them. 

“You're frowning,” suid Johann in. critical voice, “Don't you 
know what ‘immoral’ means?" 

“Well, sure 1 do,"" said Henry, He tugged his crumpled jacket 
around himself and looked unhappy. “t just don't really un 
derstand how ‘immoral’ fits in with the Robinstown setup. 

Johann stared at him for almost a minute, Then he said: 
“Henry, you are a pretty good secretary. You sharpen my pencils, 
you fill up my inkpots, you keep everything neat and tidy, You 
know how to pass on instructions, ant you don’t make mistakes."” 

Henry said: “Thank you, sir,”" but very uncertainly, 

Johann lowered his head. “Your trouble, Henry, is that you 
will never understand power, and if you don't understand power, 
you will never understand money. The two are completely and 
irrevocably interlinked. If you have money, but you disregard the 
power that it brings you, then you will lose that money, as sure as 
the leaves fall off the trees in September. The exercise of power is 
the only safeguard against theft, swindie, takeover, inflation, and 
economic decay,"* 

Henry said: “Mr. Corsetius, f didn't know that you found my 
work to be unsatisfactory," 

“It's not your work that’s unsatisfactory, It’s your soul. You 
have an unsatisfactory soul, Maybe you're young, and you haven't 
even realized you have a soul yet. That could be lt. But it's about 
time, because you're in the majur leagues now, Henry, and there is 
nto room for a man who doesn't have satisfactory soul,” 

“Sir?” said Henry. He wax more baffled now than he could 
ever remember. He was beginning to sweat, in spite of the chilly air 
that was blowing through the airplane, and for a moment he 
seriously wondered if Johann was actually sacking him, 

Johann sipped the last of his wine. He dabbed his tips with a 
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“Henry,” poyerp tarry Gace ar 
| Sik mata” 4 . 


wouldn't say— 

Johann waved a thick-fingered hand at him. “Come on, Henry, 
don't be such a goddamned asv-licker. Everybody in the world 
thinks I'm a tyrant, including my wife, and that’s the way it hiss 10 
‘be. But what they don’t know, what they never guess, is that I'm 
only half the tyrant I could be, The reason for that is that power, 
unless it's handied with great care and responsibility, és the kind of 
‘tool that can fly out of your hand and hit you straight in the eye, 
Nobody with great power uses all the power at their disposal. You 
think Jusior does? Or Mellon? Power is only effective when it's 
‘used sparingly and with consideration for morals and principles; 
‘and the more sparingly you use it, and the greater consideration 
you show for morals and principles, then the more powerful you 
¢an become, If | used all the power I could muster against 
you—you personaily—chen I could break you. But what's the use 
of that? IN's far more profitable if I use only @ fraction of my 
power, and have you working forme." 

Henry scratched his head, ‘I'm sorry, sir, but I still don't see 
‘how this applies to Robinstown. I'm sorry. 

Johann rubbed his forehead like an uncle trying to explain 

geography toa cretinous nephew. 

“Henry,” he said, ‘we have misguided Mr. Bean into believing 
that he has sold ws land for a dye works. A dye works won't go 
down too weil in Robinstown, but at least it's on the margin of 
‘what the people will swallow. The question I'm asking you is con- 
‘cerned with the morality of buying lund for a dye works, using bor- 
rowed federal funds for the purpose, when our real intention is 10 
strip the whole place bare and dig up coal. You know as well as I do 
that if we strip the ridges and the pastures around there, the 
farmland will erode, and in five years you won't be able to feed a 
Colorado beetle around there, let alone a cow," 

‘Henry swallowed. “I see,"" hesaid, nodding at last. "I see."" 

“You see, Henry, but what do you think?" 

Henry looked down at his lap. It was piled high with papers, 
‘and he stared at them as if they had dropped from nowhere, 

“1 think, sit, seriously, that morality doesn't come into this 
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particular deal. 1 mean, morality is one thing, but what) 
doing is for the good of the most people, and that's moral, 
‘There'll be coal, and work for hundreds of men, and with the 
Lecdielial peda acmaala lahat chop! 
land. Apart from that, sit, you have to drag 

people into Americas future, by theie ears if necessary." 

Johann tistened (0 all this, and then closed his eyes. He was 
beginning 10 feel like fifty-four. His heart seemed to beat deeper 
and slower, like @ heavy swimmer churning his way through thdal 


almost permanently aching with the strain of remembering the scale 
and tite extent of his investments and his properties, 


you 
pertinent, but you did say that—"* 

Johann laughed, once, out loud, There was no humor on his 
face at all, 


y,""he said, "'you haven't understood a single word.” 
Suet 
“Listen, Henry, 1 was bern on @ farm, the son of a dairy far- 
ihe same as those people up in Robinstown, My father 
siroke, and from working too hard. Farming is a tough, 
miserable, badly paid existence, especially these days, and it's 
‘thankless, (00. But look at mining! Miners might get paid more, 
but then mining’s tough and miverable, 100, and miners die young 
from dust on the lungs, and collapsing shafis, and Moods. ‘They 
never bec the sun and it’s grinding hard work.’ 

Henry said: “You make one sound just as bad as the other,"* 

“They are, Henry, abd that's the whole goddamned point? The 
‘only thing that isn't quite so bad is sitting here, comfortable and 
rich, and telling all those poor bastards what to do, and even this 
can be hell, Life is an accident, Henry, An acckdent! A. serious 
accident in which people really die, The oily morality of the 
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deal is that it's not as bad an accident as it could have 
‘the point."* 3 


gale. 
Johann gripped the arms of his chair firmly. “Lester!” he 
The beck mem scpsred frm i at atthe Ik He wat 


“Lester, pull the drapes. | don't want to look out of the win- 
dows just now, and neither does Mr. Keith.”” 


It took them twenty minutes to battle their way through the 
storm, and they only cleared the last of the heavy clouds as they 
made their descent toward Lynwood’s Island. Henry Keith was 
very white, and hadn't said a single word during the whole ex- 


folded through a strange city, in the pouring rain. But Johann had 
simply bent over his desk and continued to check column after 


as 


column of figures, until he was satisfied that the stock, 
were 


ready. 

‘The Ford Tri-Motor, with its marker lights blinking, 
across a calm aight sky, pale with clouds, toward the 
Hudson. Close in to the west shore, thickly forested, was the dark 
pear shape of Lynwood’s Island, and as they circled around i, 
Henry Keith could make out the white square cottage and the 
‘omamental gardens. 

On the ground, 4 row of white lights was switched on to show 
the pilot where to land, and he turned into the wind again to bring 
the airplane dewn, They bumped tard onto the turf, bumped 
«again, and then they were trundling quickly past the end of the long 
gardens and (oward the trees. The motors popped once or twice, 
and then stopped, 

Johann rose stiffly from his seat and stretched his back while 
Lester brought his hat and coat, Henry Keith was busy gathering up 
papers 


jenry,"" said Johann, as his secretary went forward to talk to 


es, sir?" 

Henry, you must never confuse morality with fate. One has 
nothing to do with the other, and if you understand that, then you 
may stop being frightened when you fly." 

Henry blinked. Then, for the sake of settling the whole 
discussion, he said: "Yes, sir. 1 see, I'll remember that,”* and went 
through the curtains to check how much fuel the homeward trip 
had cost them. It was probably just as well be went quickly, 
because he didn't see Johann Cornelius grin. 


Hester hed heard the airplane circling around the island from the 
sewing room. She lifted her head for a moment to make sure it was 
Johann, and not a mail plane or one of thase people on theit way ta 
Pocantico, but then she carried on with her embroidery with the 
small smile of a wealthy Protestant wife who knows that her 
husband is about his business as he should be, and that all is in 
domestic equilibrium, 

Hester didn't particularly care for embroidery. but the fact that 
she didn’t care for it made her neediccraft into a kind of decorative 
self-imposed penance. At the moment, she was sewing an elaborale 
pillow cover in a traditional pattern of roses and leaves and forget- 
me-nots, She spent very little time on her own, except for her hour 
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would be 
fe Ames ot sha nd bes wattle for sin~ 
uneven years. 
heard the Ford Tri-Motor land, she laid down her 


into the room. She was dressed in gray, like most of their staff, 
with white lace collar and cuffs, 

Hester, sitting om her Sheraton sewing chair, said: “You've 
‘been smoking.”” 

"Pardonne:-moi, madame"* 

“You heard, Marise, quite clearly. You've been smoking and 1 
‘can smell it from here, How many times do | have to tell you that 
young ladies do not smoke, and that I forbid it?"" 

‘Marise bustled across the room to help her mistress clear away 
the silks and the needles, 

“Vapologize, madame, 

"You will do more than apologize, You will promise me, upon 
your oath, never to do it again." 

Marise closed the sewing basket with its gilded clasps and put it 
away. ‘Yes, madame, 1 promise upon my oath." 

Hester stood up. Becanse she was only five-feet-two, she looked 
quite diminutive next to Marise, like a wind-up doll on a souvenir 
jewelry bor. She was wearing a pale lemon afternoon dress, with 
long silk fringes, and strings of perfect Indonesian pearls. She said: 
“You have probably heard the airplane,"* 

"Yes, madame."* 

“1 will say hello to Mr. Cornelius in the morning room, and 
then I will dress for dinner. 1 shall wear my oyster dress, 1 expect, 
and 1 want the peacock brooch and the diamond bracelets I wore 
last monthat Newport."* 

**Very well, madame. | shall have them laid out.”* 

“Good. Is Stainer around?” 

“1 think he brings brandy for Mr. Cornelius,” 

“Oh. Well. when he's done that, tel him to set dinner in the 

room. 


garden 
“Very well, madame." 


Pnseprfes ictal pir tenlégeyeriiey its ich rueet drapes 
were drawn, and if it was cold, a log fire was built up in the formal, 


around the walls, as well as two Cubist pictures of guitars by 


Georges Braque. 

Hester sat by the fire in a small crinoline chair. The butler, 
Stainer, had left Johann’s usual silver tray of Napoleon brandy 
ready for his arrival, along with ice and soda. 

‘After a few minutes, she heard voices in the hall, and the door 


himself followed afterward, looking bilious and ready for bed. 

“How are you, my dear?" asked Johann. He came across, 
Jeaned over like a toppling redwood, and kissed her. She kissed him 
politely back. 

“We hit an electric storm jast a while back, and poor Henry 
was getting himself ready to mect his Maker!” 

Hester raised an eyebrow. “I suppose we should all be ready 10 
‘meet our Maker, at any time.” 

isn't!" Johann laughed. "Henry has a great deal to 
confess before he’s ready for the peatly gates!" 

“Johann,"” admonished Hester, “Remember that Henry is your 
secretary,” 

Johann sat down, Suddenly the burst of humor and enthusiasm. 
seemed to leave him, and he said nothing more for a while, Henry, 
embarrassed, sat himself down in the most uncomfortable chair 
the room, and gave Hester a short series of weak smiles, She was 
vwsed 10 it, Because she was very pretty, and berause she wan 30 
much younger than Johann, the men who had 1o work for the 
Cornelius empire would often turn to Hester for sympathy and 
help. It was only when they had spilled out their hearts to her, as 
‘most of them eventually did, that they realized she was almost as 
hard-shelled, in her own way, a8 Johann was, She never betrayed 
their confidences, not even to Johann, but then she never betrayed 
her husband, either, 
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sipped it, 
"must say think I've heard of Lindbergh,” he sid. “But I'm 
‘damned if 1 can remember why."* 
ot perc apenas ge 
Johann shook his head. “Right now I want to get this 


‘greased, But | get the feeling that somebody's being awkward, and 
1 get the feeling that they're being awkward for their own personal 
reasons,"” 


Henry shrugged. "We could easily find out who it is, All we 
have to do is check with Grossmith."* 

Johana said: ‘*I don’t want to do that unless I can help it. What 
really want to know is the real truth about TransMechanic.” 

“1 could find out now for you, sit. It would only take a call 10 
the office.” 

Johann thought about that, and then nodded. “All right, 
Henry, that's a good idea. Tell them to track every proxy as far 
bback as they can. | don’t particularly want to take any action watil I 
‘know who I'm up agains,” 

“Very good, 

Henry seemed 10 be glad of the opportunity to slip out and leave 
Johann and Hester alone. 

Did el you tat John's home” asked Hester 

“He's home?” said Johann, surprised. “What's he done 
‘now—played hooky from schioo!?” 

“They've had Spanish influenza. One junior boy has died of it, 
‘apparently, and they've sent the rest of them home for the term." 

Johann sipped some more brandy. ““But what's he going to do? 
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pda tla slope around here for six months, How ae 
Hester said quietly: “thought you could handle tha.” 


think golden opportunity, 

“I think the schoot needs to be sued bankrupt." 

Hester stood up and walked across to the window. She parted 
the drapes and looked out at the dark garden and the distant glitter: 
‘of the Hudson River, Her own pale reflection was superimposed on 
the night, likea phost seeking admission to thereal world. 

“He'd adore it, you know," she saidicoaxingly, 


‘hy should they tease him at school?’ 
‘Well, of course they do, He's John Cornelias, isn't he? He's 
rich and famous, and his father’s well-known as a 


Johann smirked, 

Hester came acroys and sat beside him, perched on the edge of 
the Chesterficld, She thought that Johann was looking very tired 
‘and much older, but al the same time she wanted fhim 10 know the 
truth 

“You can’t bea whole matt, Jo, unless you take some time out 
for your chikiren. Your business won't be a whole business, either, 
because when they're old enough they should come into Cornetia 
il and help you. If you don't have time for them now, if you don't 
show them the ropes, you'll have 10 spend three times as much time 
‘with chem later."* 

Johann fixed an eye on her. “They're my sons," he said, 
“They've got my brains, and my strength. f managed to make @ 
fortune without any help from my futher, Why should 7 
mollycoxidle them? 

‘Oh. Johann, Um not talking about mollycoddiing, But times 
have changed. Nobody can make big fortunes now the way that 
you did. There isn't the land, and there isn’t the oil, and apart from 
that, there isn’t the legal opportunity. You know that,’ 

Johann stared at the fire. “I remember what happened the year 
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father holding 
* Hester said: "You're wrong, Johann, Have you talked to thers 


lately?" 

Of course not. They've been at school,” 

“Well, it’s abour time you did,"” said Hester, ‘I mean it, 
Johann. You're assuming all kinds of things about them without 


Johann said; "I come home, and suddenly everyone's accusing 
‘me of being a bad father. | mean—why?” 

"Because it's got to be said sometime, and because I've been 
talking t0 John this aftersoon. You just don't realize, do you? He 
‘wants to get 10 know his father, he wants to understand you, he 
‘wants to be close to you. You're so remote to him, Johann. You're 


Johann thought for 1 moment. The clock above the steel 
fireplace chimed seven, very prettily. 

Hester said: “Go and talk to him, Johann, Now, before dinner, 

Just give him a chance to know that you care."* 

Johann looked up. “All right," he said quietly. “If you think 
it's necessary." He drained his brandy glass and set it back on the 
tray, and then he silently and thoughtfully tied his shoelaces wp 
again. 


John was upstairs in the children’s library, reading a book about 
famous automobile races. He was x short little boy of ten years old, 
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be trmtinechalralryreg = ie he sat himself down on the 
edge of Hope's old school desk. 

“Sit down, John, 

Jobn, a little uncerainly, sat down, 

Johann coughed. He gazed for a while at this odd tittle boy in 
this beown breeches, and he wondered what in the world he was 
going (0 say to him, The strangod thing of all was that Hester had 
assured him that this boy, his own son, wasn't even like him at all, 
but a completely new and individual person. In a funny kind of 
way, that struck him as rather ungrateful of John, and lacking in 
respect, 

“Your mother and 1 thought we should have a talk together, 
,"' said Johann, His voice seemed to stick, and he cleared 
“Your mother seems to think that you'd like 10 get 10 
know me a little more, and maybe find out what it is that | do for 
‘my living," 

“Yes, sir,"* answered John ina very small voice. 

“What dit you say?" asked Johann. 

“Yer, sir, 1 would like to." 

Johann reached forward and awkwardly patted John on this 
bristly head. 

“Do you like school?" he asked. 

“Yes, sir." 

“And winat’s your best subject?”* 

“Singing, sir.” 

Johann nodded, ant then frowned. “Sing 

**Yes, sir. Heame top, 
“You came top in singing?" 

“Yes, alt." 

Johane blew out a loud brandy-favored breath. "Welt, Joby f 
suppose that's something. But, tell me. What do you think is the 
se of singing?" 
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John looked up at him, 

“Please, John, could | see it?!" 

‘Without a word, John went over to a small brown leather 
suitcase and opened it up. He handed « sheet of lined paper to his 
futher, and then stood there and watched his father's eyes flicker 
over the few lines of round, penciled script. 

Mtread: 


My father is very rich and is the Corvetius Ost tllionaie. He is 
very old and does not have much hair. 1 like it when he goes away 
because my mother lets us have dinner in the garden room and 
sometimes eat squob. My father is stric and we have to do what he 
says, | would like to buy him a nice wig for his birthday because even 
though he is strke 1 do love hin because he is my father, Hee as ae 
airplan called the Ford Tri-Motor. 


Johann read the composition twice. Then he laid it carefully on 
the edge of John's writing desk, and stared at it for several silent 
minutes, John stood with his hands behind his back, waiting ex 
pectantly for his father's comments, It seemed as if, somehow, time 
hhad arrested itself, and Johann was unable to move, 

Johann swallowed, and then said stiffly: "Did you mean this?” 

John didn’t quite understand him, but nodded. 

Johann turned away. He didn't know why the composition 
made him feel so disturbed. He took out his handkerchief and blew 
his nove, and for the first time in years he felt as if he was going to 
ery 


John said: “Do you like it, sir? When I wrote about not much 
aie, tdidn’e mean—"* 

Johann shook his bead, In a hoarve voice he said: “1 like it. 1 
want you to write some more, when you have the time. Get to be 
the best in your clas." 

He ruffled his son's hair with his big hand, and then te turned 
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Henry Keith was waiting for him in the hall, 

i alte emits Mer Cornet 1 was eer than t thong was 
Seijohann, stil preoccupied with Joba's composition, stared at 
‘Henry as if he was a time-traveler who had suddenly materialized 


proxies, it. 1 got the office onto it right 
‘away, and they had a stroke of luck. 
“Well?” 


Saplbermnpeaberddpp dg Bemp titled erbrnee dl od 
‘TramiMechanic stockholders are small private 


“BM Industries is under the personal control of a man called 
Daniel Forster." 

Johann stopped in mid-step, his hand poised to open the 

door handle, his mouth half-open as if to speak. It 

was like a spell, the name “Daniel Forsier’—a spell that could 
paralyze a man where he stood. 

Johann turned around. His voice was very thick, like surf 
‘through gravel on the beach. “Are you sure about that?"" 

Henry looked worried, “*Well, yes, sir. Of course. We've been 
through fifteen different 

Johann's eyes dropped slowly toward the mosaic Moor, He 
‘obviously wasn't listening to a single word. 

Heney said: *"Mr, Cornelius? ts there anything . . .2"* 

Johann shook his head. "No," he sald roughly, "There’s 
nothing wrong. Why don't you go get yourself something to eat 
now? I want to speak to my wife.” 


‘Three days later, in Robinstown, Grover Bean left his red-painted 
house soon after breakfuxt and decided to walk down the wide slop: 
ing meadow that fell toward the Asquahanna River and check on 
his young Freisian. The weather was a little colder now, and he 
wore a thick overcoat of green speckled tweed and a knitted scarf, 
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‘The sun was just up over the Rabbit Ridge, falling through the tree 
in long shafts of fight, and Grover's breath smoked as he trudged 
‘through the grass, 

‘There was a miuddy track that curved up toward Grover's house 
from his main gate above Robinstown, and when Grover walked 
along the highest ground be could see most of it, and almost down 
to the Asquahanna besides. The birds were cheeping and chirping 
in the branches, and high above his head the cirrus clouds were laz- 
ily trailing their white hair in the sky. Grover whistled as he went, 
ian off-key repetitive whistling that echoed from the ash groves. 

Ht was quite by accident that he saw George Purvis’s car, He was, 
beginning to descend the slope now, and he might have missed see- 
ing it altogether if @ rabbit hadn't scampered out of the grass, and 


from the flat windshield of George Purvis's old Briscoe, and 
Grover paused and squinied downhill to where the car was 
parked—strangely askew and with its offside door hanging open. 

‘He jogged as fast as he could through the tangled grass until he 
reached the track. He-couldn't sce inside the car because the sun 
‘war shining off the glass, but when he came close he realized that 
George Purvis was still in the driving seat, He stepped up nearer 
and said, “George”? 

The morning was very quiet and still. His feet crunched on the 
rough cinders that he'd put down in the winter 10 help his flivver 
through the mud, When he reached the car door he saw that there 
was blood on the cracked leather seats, and that it was dripping 
from the car and forming a tusty pool on the road. 

He didn’t want to look at George Purvis, even in death. He 
‘walked quickly and stiffly down to Martin Levon's store and tele- 
phoned the sheriff of Asquahanna County from there. Mastin 
Levon stood by the phone while he made his call, wiping his floury 
hands ona cloth and staring at Grover Bean in silent stupefaction, 
Eventually, Grover hung up. 

“ty he coming up here?" said Martin, awed. “The sheriff. 1 


mean’? 

"He has 10,"" said Grover. “He said it would take him a good 
hour, and we weren't 1o touch nothing at all in the meanwhile.”” 

“1 wasn'l planning fo," sid Martin, **1 can't abide the sight of 
human blood.” 

“Well, me neither," 
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Grover gripped the rail of the boardwalk and stared down at the 


muddy street. 
“don’t know, Martin. I'm beginning to wish | never signed 
that land away, It sets to have brought more trouble than it was 
ever worth.” 

‘Martin sniffed. “Well, you can say that,”* he said, “And the 
‘trouble with trouble, as my old grandfather used to say, is that it 
begets more trouble.’ 

ere beveed rea a fa 8: “I remember your grand 

father,” he said, as if it were suddenly and terribly significant. 


Daniel Forster was washing his hands in the men’s room of the 
Harvard Club on West Forty-fourth Street in New York City when 
‘Walter Grossmith, class of 1907, walked in. Grossmith took the 
next basin to Forster, and proceeded to hang up his coat and 
remove his cuff links. Their reflections faced each other side by side 
in the mirrors above the faucets, two smooth-faced and successful 
‘men who were approaching middle age with the assurance of 

Grossmith filled up his basin and began to wash his hands. As 
the soaped them, he began to glance at Forster from time to time as 
if he recognized him. Then be said: "Excuse me, sir, but don’t | 
know yout" 

Forster was dabbing his face with a towel, He paused, and 
looked at Grossmith with the usual cautious expression that people 
with bundreds of friends and acquaintances reserve for faces they 
can't quite place. 

“| know,“ said Grossmith, as if a divine light had illuminated 
his memory. “You're Dan Forster, the railroad man! Correct me if 
T'm not one hundred percent right! 

“Yes,” said Forster, still a little baffled. “You're absolutely 


“I'm Walter Grossmith,” said Walter Grossmith. "These days 
1 work for the Department of Commerce. Excuse me if 1 don’t 
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mostly a desk driver, right 

Forster brushed his hair, and then laid down the brushes, 

“That's right,” he said. “I have other interests as well."” 

“My grandfather was a railroad man, way back in the seventies. 
He used to sit me right down on his knee and tell me about the 
times they had to slow right down to hardly any speed at all, 
‘because the tracks were thick with buffalo.” 

Forster was ready to leave now, and he looked impatiently at his 

watch, 

“Did you ever know that August Busch had Busch beer piped 
into every room of his private railroad car?" said Grossmith, 
lavishly rubbing suds between his fingers. “Now, that's the kind of 
railroad style that seems to have died out these days, don't you 
think? Whatever happened to the old private railroad cars like they 
wed to have in the nineties?" 

Forster shrugged, ‘There are still one or two of them around. 
‘And you can always rent a private car from Pullman, 

“That's very interesting," said Grossmith, “Now, what would 
a thing like that cost?” 

“Well, that’s very hard to say,"" said Forster testily, "You have 
10 pay the renal plus cightcen first-class railroad fares. It depends 
‘on how far you want to go, and how you want to travel. Now, if 
you'll excuse me— 

“L wasn't thinking of traveling anypkace special," interrupted 
Grossmith, “just wondered if such things were still possible”” 

‘Daniel Forster Jooked at his watch again. "Yes, quite 
possible,” he said. “‘Now I really must go."* 

Walter Grossmith, his hands rinsed and dripping, turned 
around to face him, For some reason, Forster paused again. There 
was some quality about Grossmith that caught his attention; 
something curiously unnatural, as if Grossmith was talking and 
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some prearranged plan, Dan Forster had always been 


‘that there was a heavy power play in the air. It was an 
‘instinct which had been sharpened by his constant awareness that 
Jchann Cornelius was always someplace behind him, and could 
always take back what he had once handed out, with interest. 

Forster was thirty-three; a tall and cultured man with a tendency 
toleanness and the arch inflections of « Southern accent. He had a 
roundish, intelligent face, and clear blue eyes which reminded his 
wife, Betty, of Tom Mix. Despite his neat dark business suit and his 
isp white turn-down collar, and despite the sheen of  barber- 
shop shave, many of Dan Forster’s friends felt that he would have 
looked better ona horse, in a tall white hat, 

‘Mr, Grossmith,"” he said, “it's been a pleasure to meet you, 
‘but I have business associates here for luncheon, and I really have 
toleave. Maybe we can talk about railroads some other time, if you 


“Will you just tell me what you think about railroad rebates for 
transportation?"* 


Daniel Forster looked confused. “Coa! transportation? Any 
particular coal transportation? 1 mean, rebates are possible for 
heavy freight users. That's been a regular deal with Standard Oil 
and other corporations for years. But you'd have to talk to one of 
‘our freight managers about that."* 

‘Walter Grossmith put on his coat, brushed his short curly hair, 
and stepped out of the washroom into the club's lobby with his arm 
interlinked with Daniel Forster's like an old buddy. Forster was t0o 
polite to pull away, but he looked around him in embarrassment, 
Sarecaty when he som two or ces of bs ends coming i 0 


Sabrent prec iucierteonereny we: meretaes 
anything.” said Grossmith. “Why should some users be given 
preferential rates while others are squeezed out?” 

“1 don’t know, without having the details in front of me,”” said 
‘Forster, flustered. “Listen, you really must—" 


‘man with a striped suit and a neat mustache came in 


As ta rae Dee Paster roped ior eal ast bana at 
at the split second that his smile was at its widest and most 
welcoming, a man who had been standing in the darkest corner of 
the lobby, apparently waiting for a friend, lifted an Eastman 
‘camera out of the folds of his overcoat and took a Mash picture, He 
then walked quickly out of the club and disappeared imto the street. 

“What the hell was that?" snapped Dan Forster, “What the 
‘hell's going on here?" 

Walter Grossmith stepped forward again, The small man 
seemed 10 have disappeared as magically as the cameraman. He 
took Forster’s arm once more, and said ina low voice: "We're very 
softy about this, but it seems you've made a pretty silly kind of 
mistake." 

“’Mistake? What Mistake? Listen—what is this?”” 

“Calm down, Mr, Forster, There's no point in losing your 

“What the hell are you talking about? You can’t come in here 
and take pictures of people without their permission! I'l have you 
tossed out of here and blackbatled!"* 

Walter Grossmith hushed him down. “Mr. Forster, please. It 
‘wasn't me who took the picture, now, was it? Just calm down.”* 

Daniel Forster gripped Grossmith’s lapel and held him close, 
Several other members turned around to watch, and there was & 
disturbed murmur of conversation in the background, 

Forster whispered: ‘Unies you tell me what's going on here, 
Viltear your head off. 1 mean that. Now, talk.” 

Grossmith didn’t even look up at him. “It’s very simple, Mr, 
Forster, You've made a bad mistake, You remember the old Crédit 
Mobiier scandal on the Union Pacific? Well, it’s at least as bad as 
that, I'd say it was almost twice as bad as that, 

Forster's round face was bright crimson with anger and com 
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‘He said; "Who was that? That friend of yours? Who was 


“Friend of mine?" said Grossmith, “I don't know what you're 
talking about. [ never saw the fellow before in my whole life, except 
im the newspapers, 

“You shook his hand! That's the only reason / did!”* 

Grossmith gently eased Forster's fingers away from his bapel. 
“No, Mr. Forster, | think you're mistaken. / didn't shake his hand. 
‘Why should I shake the hand of a man ike that? t'm an influential 
man, 1 have my reputation to think of. I can't be seen shaking the 
‘hands of men like that, particularly in a place like this. Why, what 
‘would people say?” 

Forster took a deep breath, Then he said: "Very well. It's all 
rere desheabae om Just tell me who jt was so that | know 


up against.”” 

Sirens sobs som an sd Sd hm Aer chica 
toom. A couple of friends passed by and said: “Hi, there, Dan!"” 
and Daniel Forster had to give them a tight smile and a nod. 

eee ee ee 


kicking up some dust with the P&P Railroad over the Kruyper Dye 
Works out at 

Forster stopped walking and stared at Grossmith with his in- 
tense blue eyes, He knew what was coming next; it was as plain and 
obvious as a P&P locomotive coming around a Pennsylvania curve, 
and there was nothing at all he could do to step out of the way. 


Grossmith said: “It would be kind of appreciated in some 
Circles if you had a quiet word with the P&P freight people and told 
them to think about a rebate for Kruyper’s product, After all, we 
don't want 10 hamper good old United States commerce, do we? 
‘And we don’t want to stand in the path of progress.” 

Forster said: ""ts that all?” 

Grossmith grinned benignly. “It would be pretty pleasant if it 
‘were, wouldn't it? But I'm afraid there's something else. All of a 
sudden, you feel like disposing of some TransMechanic stock, just 
because it makes sense these days to allot the right shares 10 the 
tight trust, and you feel like doing it at giveaway prices.”” 
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“And what if Lon’ feet like doing it?"" 

Grossmith chuckled. ““Mr, Forster, you're a vulnerable mant 
‘The New York pect peta ali Merri) 
“ae JORh portlanieriy wee SinyrerelCberenyioas Siete aloe eaay 


“What captions?"* 

“The captions that say: ‘Pennsylvania Railroad Owner in 
‘Cahors with Mobster. 

Forster pulled out a club chair and sat down, A waiter came 
‘over und said: "Would you like 10 order, sir?"* 

‘Forster said: ‘I'll have a sidecar. This gentleman isn’t staying.” 

Grossmith waved his hand, “Of course I'm staying, Make that 
two," 

wpe Forster said: “All right, Grossmith, What mob- 
ster?” 

‘Walter Grossmith leaned back and reached in his pocket for a 
cigarette. He made a big fuss of lighting it and puffing owt smoke 
before he answered, 

“That little fellow you seemed to be so friendly with in the 
lobby was Jackie Morello, who i not a particularly enormous 
mobster in his own right, but is recognized by all and sundry, and 
particularly by the New York Police Department, as a clove 
business ussociate of Frank Gitzzi. Giztimas you're well 
‘aware—was unfortunately involved in that business of corrupting 
officials of the Baugh*Menomince Freight Corporation to trans 
port illegal liquor across the state line."? 

Forster, staring dully at the floor, said: "Goon.”* 

Grossmith tapped his cigarette in the ashtray, ‘There isn't 
much more 10 say, is there? Mr. Cornelius recognizes that he is 
beholden to you from way back, but Mr, Cornelius also feels that 
he has done you proud and given you everything you ever asked 
him for, and any further attempts on your part to interfere with his 
life or his business will not be taken particularly kindly. My per- 
sonal advice 10 you ix that you should go about your business, 
forget this has ever occurred, and five a long and happy life. Are 
you married?"" 

"Yes," said Daniel Forster. “*Two 

“That's very nice," said Grossmith, 
business with family men, because they'rese amenable.” 

“Is that a threat?" snapped Forster. “By God, if you threaten 
pers 
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DAVID BOOKBINDER TO 
CORNELIUS O8 AFTER 
CORTON FURORE 


Mr David Bookbinder, chet legal executive tor Colton 
OF up unt me sharehcioers’ meeting Gebacle two 
weeks ago, has tuten his Gosden Smile 10 Cornetss Ot 
where Mr. Jonann Cometus is reported to be “more than 
apoy” with Nis new associate. informed sources say 
that Bookbinder, 47. 2 onetene legal eagle for Culings: 
Macment Sparks, has @ svbstantal smare of Cornelius 


‘SHOCK, and a Salary that should keep him in law books for 
at least inree centuries 


into the office of United States Commissioner Lester T, Hubbard 
at Albany to surrender himself. It was not to be revealed in the 
publicity statements that he had been driven to Albany from 
‘Lynwood's Island in Johann Cornelius’ own Rolls-Royce; nor was: 
it revealed where Schultz had been hiding so successfully for almost 
‘two years. 

It was the twilight of the Prohibition cra and of all the gangsters. 
and racketeers who had thrived on it. In less than a year, federal 
agents had shot to death John Dillinger, Pretty Boy Floyd, Homer 
van Meter, and half a dozen lesser public enemies; and on the day 
that Schultz surrendered, Lester M. Gillis (better known as Baby 
Face Nelson) was to be found lying dead in a ditch at Niles Center, 
Chicago, with seventeen bullet wounds sustained the previous night 
‘in what the newspapers called “‘a sanguinary encounter."" 

The changing mood was probably no better illustrated than by 
Commissioner Hubbard, who didn't recognize Schultz when he 
came to give himself up, and had to have his memory refreshed on 
Schultz"s case by his attorney, Nineteen thirty-three had been more 
than a year away; it had been a whole era away, This was 1934, 

It was a year that opened with Mae West in I’m No Angel and 
Katharine Hepburn in Little Women. It was a year when trolley 
cars gave way to motor buses on nine New York City lines, in- 
cluding Madison, Fourth, and Lex. Mrs. Anna Antonio, a twenty- 
cight-year-old mother of three who had murdered her husband for 
his $5,000 insurance, was executed in the electric chair at Sing Sing. 
‘She said: “I'm not afraid 10 die."” It was. year that began with a 
‘savage winter in New York, and then saw temperatures rise to 117 
degrees in Oklahoma, with thousands left homeless and destitute in 
the blizzards of dust thar swept the West. John Jacob Astor 
married Elien French, fifty strikers were wounded by police bullets 
in Minneapolis, and President Roosevelt went looking for sword- 
fish in Hawaii. In Louisiana, the Kingfish, Huey Long, was joking 
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‘that he'd bought himself a silk shirt with a collar so high he 
‘stand on a stump to spit, and on Wednesday, May 23, a warm a 
fair day in that same verdant state, Texas Rangers and 
deputies ambushed Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker outside of 
Gibsland and reduced them, according to eyewitnesses, to a “smear 
fred. wet rags.”" 

‘That same day, forty or so miles to the west, in Shreveport, 
Johann Cornelius was standing in the burned-out ruins of the first 
‘Cornelius Oil gas station on Jewella Road. The ashes smudged his 

brown-and-white two-tone shoes, and dirtied the cuffs of his cream 


Henry Keith wilked to the city fire marshal, but both of them 
treated Johan's grief ax something personal, and made no move 
toward him until he called them. 

The sky was almost cloudless, except for a few smoky puffs of 
cumulus over Cross Lake, and even though it was only half after 
eleven in the morning, everyone could tell that it was going to be 
another roastingly hot day, Leaves of a scorched ledger peeled 
away onc by one from their burned binding and fluttered across the 
street, 

‘After a while Johann said: “Henry.” 

He said ic softly, but Henry heard him at once. He came across 
the smuts and the ashes on tippy-tocs, and stood beside his em- 
ployer, holding his pants legs a couple of inches off the ground. 

“You wet yoursetf?" asked Johann. 

Henry Keith blushed, “No, sir." 

“Then don’t stand there looking as though you have. If you 
need a quarter to have your pants cleaned afterward, I'll lend it to 

Henry Keith let the cuffs of his pants drop. “Thank you, sir."* 

Johann crunched a few paces over the wreckage. 

“Well, Henry, who do you think it was?"* 

“Who, sir? 1 don’t wnderstand.”” 

Johann waved his hand impatiently. “Who lit the torch, or 
threw the bomb, or whatever it was that razed this place to the 
ground?"* 

“You think it was arson, sit?” 

“Well, don’t you’* 
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“Johann shook his head slowly, There was a sooty smudge on his 


“This gas station burned because somebody wanted it to burn, 
Henry. It burned because there"s somebody around who wants to 
‘see Our retail gas sales go to the wall. Somebody who wants to keep: 
‘the gas market to themselves.”” 

“You really think that, sir?" 

“1 wouldn't say it if I didn’t really think it. Jesus Christ, Henry, 
if L was in their position I"d probably do the same thing.”” 

‘Henry Keith shook ashes from his foot and looked unhappy. “I 
could always get some detectives onto it, sir.” 

Johann eyed his aide from the shadow of his hat. “Detectives 
‘won't help us. We need someone clever. Someone who knows the 
gas-station market better than us. I feel too much like an innocent 
in Paradise.”* 


“Oh, I wouldn't say that, sir 

“Well, that's because you're prone 10 attacks of dumbness, 
that’s why. The only way 10 get on top is to admit to yourself what 
you don’t know, and | don't know this gas-station business any 
Detter than I know the length of a piece of string.” 

At that moment, the city fire marshal came striding toward 
them in his big yellow rubbers. He had a scorched, weathered look 
to his face, and a bristly mustache. 

“Mtr. Cornelius, sir?" 


“We've, uh, sifted through most of the wreckage now, sir."* 

“And what have you found?"" 

“Well, there ain't no evidence in favor of arson, sir, but on the 
‘other hand, there ain't no evidence against it, neither.’ 

“Isee. Well, that’s good enough for me."* 

“You mean you believe it was done deliberate?"* 

Johann prodded at the black ruins with his foot. “The moment 
I heard what had happened, 1 knew it was done deliberately. The 
‘only question remaining in my mind is who did it.” 

‘The fire marshal tok off his helmet and wiped his forehead 
with the back of his hand. ‘Can you think of anyone who don't 
like you too much?" he asked, trying to be helpful, 

Johana almost laughed. "Hundreds." he said in a husky, 
amused voice. 
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and then Johann said: ‘* want you to put the word out,” 
Henry Keith tugged down his rumpled coat and tried to look 


“The word, sir? 

“That's right. Put out the word that anyone who feels like 
‘helping us out, as far as gas stations are concerned, can expect a 
fetime pension for their trouble,”” 

wares en Peeaeem acee awe aes ee 
away, sir,” 

Johann clapped him on the back, too hard for comfort. 
“That's a good boy, Henry. Let's make sure we get this bastard, 
“whoever itis, aid let's make sure we sew him up for good and all."* 


Johann was dining in his hotel suite that evening, around eight 
o'clock, when the telephone rang. Henry Keith answered it while 


Henry Keith said: “Yes?” and Johann swallowed his terrine 
with a mouthful of Sauternes. He hated wines with any trace of 
‘sweetness, but this was the best and the driest the hotel stocked. 

‘On the telephone, Henry Keith said: **You're kidding,” Then: 
“You're kidding,"" Then: "When did this happen?” 

Johann said harshly: “Who's kidding? What the hell's going 
ont" 

Henry listened for a while longer, then put his hand over the 
mouthpiece, 

"1's our office at Austin, sit. They just had reports from the 
Texas Rangers and the local police that three of our gas stations 
‘went up during the afternoon, At Tyler, Waco, and Temple, sir."* 

Johann pushed away his wheeled table and stalked over 10 the 
Iclephone, wiping his mouth with his napkin, He snatched it from 


1 just got the news, sir, Three gas stations were burned down, 
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Lalani dey tx urhipcet varying 
‘the flames. The fire people say it’s almost certainly 


sir” 

“Jesus, Irving, that's four in two days!" 
neater "Ves, si. is, sir, I'm afraid 

“Irving.” said Johann darkly, “1 want guards on every single 
gas station we've opencd, I want them armed and I want them now, 
If anyone, anyone at all, tries anything funny, then they've got 
specific orders from me to shoot. Do you understand that?"* 

“Yes, sir. Right away, sir."* 

Johann put down the phone. He rubbed his eyes for a moment, 
sndihene vad ttn Kah “‘Betch me the gas-station file."* 


gusniees 
‘stations that had been attacked, and then he sat back in this chair 
and stared at them. Henry Keith said: “Are you looking for some 
Kind of pattern, sir?” 

Johann shook his head. “Whoever's got the nerve to go around 
bombing gas stations isn’t going to worry about whether he’s doing 
it syxtematically or not. Hell, 1 just want toknow who." 

“1 put the word out, sir. We may get an informant.”* 

Jobann leaned forward glumly and pecred at the maps, “*Don"t 
‘count om it,”" he said in a soft, almost reflective tone. ‘*Whoever's 
involved is pretty sure of himself, and pretty sure of us.”” 

“Do you think they'll go for more gas stations? Or do you think 
they're just trying 10 warn us off?"" 

Johann raised his eyes at Henry and there wasn't the slightest 
trace of humor on his face, He would be sixty-one this year, and 
that was cxacily the age he looked. The creases around his eyelids 
were deeply scored, and his thin hair was a shade of yellowish gray. 
He had established himself as one of the fiercest and most auto- 
‘cratic oil billionaires in the country, and he was still spreading him- 
self through petrochemicals, shipping, and any kind of business he 
could lay his hands on. He and his ever-more-complicated corpora- 
tions were spinning denser and denser webs of influence through 
‘American life, taking advantage of a struggling economy and mid- 
Depression despa to invest everywhere at rock-bottom prices, Be- 
fore 1929, and the Great Crash, he had amassed sufficient liquid 
funds to see Cornelius Oil over the worst, This was partly because 
of financial naiveté and partly because he believed more in himself 
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than he did in other people. Whatever it was, he had remained 


in twenty-two months. But now, 
quite obviously, someone had sat up and taken notice, and whoever 
that someone was, they didn't like what they saw. 


philosophizing ought Robinstown 
Sida Gal grate wise Seta Gold a sey Ga lc 
He still felt energetic, still felt expansionist; but he was also begin- 
ning t0 take into account the personal price that his business and 
private life had cost him. Sometimes he sat at his desk for hours on 
‘end, staring out at the rain that dribbled down his office windows, 
and he would shake his head and reflect, alnost with disbelief, on 
the way that everything, whether it was oil or money or love or 
hhatred, had its own exact toll. 

Now, at nearly sixty-one years, he was gradually beginning to 
appreciate what his self-suppression had done, It had rendered him 
almost incapable of offering affection to anyone else at all, even 
Hester. And yet now, for the first time since his days in Amarcro, 
he was feeling the need to love. He could picture himself as a 
marble statue, against whose feet wreaths and offerings were laid. 
and against whose chilly lips kisses were often pressed. But he was 
incapable of returning any of this devotion, and he remained 
emotionless and petrified. Even for four hundred mittion doliars, it 
‘may have been too high a price to pay. 

Henry Keith said: “You're worried? 

Johann coughed, and shook his head. “Not at the moment. But 
if this continues, | could be. So today it’s gas stations. What's it 
going to be tomorrow? If they think they can run us out of the 
Felail business, how long is it going to be before they try to run us 
out of the wholesale market? And how long before they start 
blowing our rigs up?” 

Henry Keith tried to look as pessimistic as possible. Johann 
said: "What are you looking so damned miserable for?" 

"1 thought the situation warranted it, sie." 
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; situation nee waa fc eta. Now, wha th 
ewe doing about finding out who did it?” 


someone there, and yet this someone didn't seem to feel like an- 


‘Then the voice said: "You're not Mr. Cornelius, are you?" 
| “This is his secretary,” said Henry Keith. “Mr. Cornelius is 
‘busy right now.”* 
“Again there was a quiet pause. Then the voice said: "What's he 
Aaa pcan Aphae faabeaey secure: 
‘Henry Keith * he snapped, "*who is this?" 


eparmaaetuetsaoemen reckon you'd better come 
‘out with it,”” 
‘The voice was unworried. "What if | don't?"" 


‘Henry Keith uncovered the mouthpiece and said: “‘What's your 
Price, mister?” 

‘There was another lengthy pause. Then the voice said: “My 
rice is negotiable. Ask Mr. Comciius, if he’s there, whether be 
of Loch Lomond. 

“What? What are you talking about? 1 can’t 


‘Henry laid the phone down again. He said: ‘I'm sorry, sir, but 
he saysto ask youif you remember a picture of Loch Lomond,” 

Johann was in the middie of estimating what four new was 
stations were going to cost him, He said: ‘How the hell should | 
know?” 


Heary Keith went back to the phone. “I’m sorry, mister, He 
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doesn’t know, Now, why don’t you just give me your name 
your number and I"th—"* 

TAS bien he remenbers ruled whistle. A boy, sed a 
railroad whistle."* 

‘Henry Keith said: **Sir? He's crazy, Now he wants to know if 
you remember a railroad whistle. Look, shall { tell himto—" 

Johan's face rose from his maps and his papers like a gray 
shroud coming out of a washing machine. He whispered: “A 
rattroad whistie?"* 

‘Henry Keith didn’t know what to do. He nodded dumbly. 
Johann got up from his chair, walked across the room, and took 
‘the phone out of Henry's hands, He said in an almost inaudible 
voice: “Yes?” 

‘The voice at the other end of the line seemed to know at once it 
was him. It asked, with obvious satisfaction: “Ah! So you do 
remember it!"* 

“What of it?" said Johana. 

“Not a great deal. But enough to make it worthwhile we meet. 
Viltell you where.”” 

“Here is okay. Suite $01, the Shreveport Inn,”* 

“There is mor okay, I'm afraid. Those people who are giving 
you so much trouble know you're there. They know whom you 
‘mect, and they know where you go. Today you were out on Jewella, 
Road, looking over that burned-out gas station of yours.” 

Johann said: “Of course I damn well was. Any lamebrain could 
have guessed thar."* 

The voice replied: “It doesn't make any difference. 1 don't 
‘want to meet you at the Shreveport Inn. There's a seat on the south 
side of the main entrance to Quetbes Park. 1'll meet you there at a 
quarter of ten tomorrow morning, and 1 want you to come by 
yourself."* 

Johann rubbed his forehead for a while, and then he said: 
"How shall Iknow you?" 

The voice almost seemed to smile, “Oh, you'll know me, 
There's an old Latvian caying which says: ‘Friendship brings you 
lose; marriage brings you closer; but a shared secret is @ mingling 
‘of blood.’ ** 

The phone at the other end was laid down, Johann held the 
receiver in his hands for a few moments, and then put it back on the 
cheaply varnished side table as if it was a precious family heirloom, 

Henry Keith asked: “Are you all right, sir?" 
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Island, he spent hours sculling, and on the day that 
Johann was inspecting his burned-out 
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rested equally lightly on Hope's shoulder. 


and self-possession with which Jahan had first fallen in love, Her 
daughter was not half as pretty: but fifteen was the swollen age of 


too much, and the curse. 
Hope said: “I hope his friends at school don't think he's a 


“Boys have to show off,” said Hester. “It's their nature."* 

“Daddy doesn’t show off.” 

“He's a man, darling, not a boy. And in any case he doesn’t 
have to."" 

“Will he be back for my birthday?" 

Hester said: “1 don’t know, He's had a great deal of trouble 
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Joha was almost out of sight now, behind the overhanging trees 
He eo apaple aloo meebo. | 
‘scull himself around to the boathouse and come ashore, so Hester 
gently guided Hope away from the jetty and back up the garden 
toward the house. I was warmer away from the river, and the old 
trees frothed and danced in the late-spring wind. 

Hester said: “Do you love your father, Hope?” 

Hope stopped, and stared at her mother in surprise. “Of 
course, He's my father. I've made him a foot-warmer to wear in his 
airplane. You can put both feet into it at once, and it's made of 
felt. 1 sewed his initials on it."* 

Hester looked reflective and sad. The band around her hat rose 
and fell in the breeze. 

“He never uses anything else you've ever made him," she said, 
“Why did you make hin this?"” 

‘Hope pushed her hair back away from her forehead. 
know. I suppose I keep on thinking that one day he will.”” 

“He's not a sentimental man, Hope. Not even with his family. 
‘hat a lot of people don't understand." 

“But he loves us, surely?" 

Hester smiled. ‘*Yes, of course, Well, yes, I suppose yo,"" 

‘They carried on walking up the neatly raked gravel path. Ax 
they climbed beyond the trees, they could look back toward the 
boathouse and see John dragging his scull up the duckboards. 

“1 sometimes think that Daddy's upset about something,” said 


‘I don't 


Hester didn't answer at first. She couldn’t tell her daughter that 
the very same thought had occurred to her the night after she had 
married Johann, and thal after twenty-three years of marriage she 
‘was stil no nearer finding out why. She said: “Oh, I'm sure he's 
not, darling,”* and waved .o John to hurry up and join them, 

John was out of breath by the time he caught up. He was 
sweating, and be had to dab his face with his rowing towel to mop it 
up. Hester said: “You were wonderful, John! I've never seen you 
seul so well!” 
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__ John looked pleased, “I hope to make the team this season, 
They're pretty picky, though. Even Laurence didn’t make it, and 

_ you know how good Laurence is." 
“I know how much money his father makes, if that’s any 


home: a 
“Not for a couple of days, dear. Maybe the weekend, if he can 
getaway.” 


‘thought that this was the only way to behave, 

Hester said: “‘I've got some spare time now. Why don't you 
‘come into the sewing room? Hope, I'll see you later. Are you going 
out to Lynwood tonight to see Sally? Or are you staying in? It's 
salmon for dinner, | think."* 

Hope said: “Thats okay. I'll stay." Then she went off to 
change, while Hester took her son's muscular arm and walked with 
him into the oval sewing room. She closed the door firmly behind 
‘them and pointed 10 one of the elegant balloon-back chairs. 

John said: "I'm kinda sweaty. Maybe I'll stand.” 

Hester said: "Whatever you wish,” and perched herself upright 
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and precise on her favorite sewing chair. Beside her was an ¢ 
broidery frame with an almost completed cushion cover of riato 
thododendrons. 


‘She asked him: "You're not in any kind of trouble?" 

John didn’t answer at once. He went over to the window and 
looked out over the back of the house. The peacocks were sweeping 
the lawns with their tails, and a gardener was busy digging in 


He said: “t's pretty hard to explain, really. 1 mean, it's pretty 
hard to find the right words."* 

Tyme." 

““Well—I guess it's woually the kind of thing a guy would bring 
up with his father. 

wet 


“‘L mean, | would have, . . 1 would have talked to Dad about it 
—but he isn’t here 100 often—and in any case he's not really the 
kind of . . . well, 1 don't want to sound as if I'm insulting him . . 

Hester lowered her eyes. She picked at a stray thread on the 
‘embroidery frame, “John,” she said, “I know exactly what you're 
‘trying to say." 

John was embarrassed for a moment, and acted a little goofy. 
“Yeah, well, if you know what | mean then it’s okay. 

Hester said: *'Is it to. do with sex?"* 

John went very red. He hadn't realized that his mother could 
use the word “sex,” that she could actually let it pass her lips. He 
ttered, and then at last he said: "*Well, kind of." 


John didn’t want to come at first, but then he reluctantly 
stepped over and laid his young perspiring hand in the dry middle- 
aged palm of his smail and elegant mother. On her fingers were 
‘emeralds and diamonds that, auctioned, would have bought half a 
block of Manhattan real estate. 

“John,” she said, "I love your father in my way, and my way is 
a way that nobody else can understand. I will never tell you thar he 
is a cold man, of an inconsiderate man, or a cruel man. He has 
done cold, and cruel, and inconsiderate things. You know that for 
yourself, But | have been married to him for long enough to know 
that there is something else inside him, shut away, that in all his 
years he may never reveal. He is just as capable of love and hap- 
piness as the rest of us, but for some reason, pethaps lots of dif- 
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“Well,” said John, ‘I love Hazel pretty much as well.” 
‘There was a small silence, during which the Delft porcelain 
lock on the sewing room's light walnut side table ticked with 


Patience. 

‘Hester said warily; “Hazel? | don't think you've mentioned any 
‘Hazel before,"* 

Joba grinned in embarrassment, **No. I haven't, as a matier of 
‘act. I kind of met her in Poughkeepsie. Me and Jim Walach went 
‘to the movies one night, and that's when | kind of met her,”* 

“You kind of met her?” asked Hester coolly, "What docs that 


“Well, we went lo see Meet the Baron with the Three Stooges, 
and then we went to a soda fountain, and that's where she works.” 

‘Hester stared at her son as if she could hardly believe what he 
was saying. John shuffled his feet and said: “She's real pretty, 
Mom. She comes from a real good family. too. Her pop sells in- 
eae aes Be eanehly a seme of Diets arenes toms 
mean, salesmen | 


tell me that you've fallen in love with a soda jerk’ 

John protested: “Hey, Mom, she’s not exactly a soda jerk. You 
‘couldn't call her a voda jerk." 

“What else woukt you call her? And for goodness’ sake stop 
‘using that awful language, | am not ‘Mom,’ and I never willbe."" 

“I'm sorry, Mother, But Hazcl's « real nice girl, We went out 
together a couple of times on weekends, and you can take it from 
me she’s bright and she's intelligent. She only works at the fountain 
to make a little extracash to help her through school.”* 

Hester rose from her chair as if by mystic levitation. Then she 
‘went across to the glass-fronted bookcase and peered into it like 
someone consulting an oracle, John could see her face dimly 
feflected in the glass, and somehow she looked like a young girl. 
‘The words she spoke, though, were far from young. 
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“know what you think of us, sometimes, your father and me. 
know that you choose to confide in others, rather than us. 
SO see Te es me eee 


Hester turned and faced him, He could sce now that he had 
made her very angry. 

“Your father worked his way up from nothing 10 build one of 

the greatest business empires this country has ever known. There is 
nobody in the whole of the continental United States who does not 
know your father’s name and what it stands for. My own family 
‘was of high quality and breeding, and between us your father and 1 
gave to our children the very finest elements of aristocracy and 
industry. You children—Roderick and Hope, and you, 
John—should be the elite of America." 
‘Mom, the whole shing about America is that we're equal, 
‘That's how Dad made it, and that's how I'm going to make it, 
Hazel js equal to me and I'm equal to her, and what's more, Hazel 
is equal to you, too!” 

Hester took one convulsive siep forward and slapped her son's 


“How dare you!" she breathed. “How dare you speak of your 
‘mother in the same breath as a common working gitl!"” 

John didn't answer, It hadn't been a hard slap, but it had taken 
him completely by surprise. He had never seen his mother 50 
furious before, and he didn’t know what to say or how to explain 
what he felt. Hester turned away from him and stood by her «m= 
broidery stand as if it was a lectern from which she was going to 
preach. 


“1 thought we had taught you weil. I know that you have had 
trouble with your father, but I thought we had taught you well. 1 
thought that you were the bright one, the one who was going to be 
clever und perceptive and friendly. Instead, you don’t seem to have 
understood a single thing about your position, your respon- 
sibilities, or what you're going 10 have to do when you mature 
Equal! How can you say such a thing? Do you really believe that 
gardener out there is equal 10 you, or that he's ever going to do 
‘more than grub in the soil for your appreciation?” 

“But, Mom—"* 

Hester gave a brief shake of her head to show that she wasn't 
prepared to listen, "We are all equal in the eyes of God,”* she said, 


no 


+ none of the Lord, 
Jeeps road eyes of society. Good Lord, 


smirking as well, and Hester took that as a plain indication that he 
‘was making fun of her. 

“But just remember," she said, getting out her tray of silks in 
‘readiness for sewing, “it’s all very well to play a joke on me, but 
La! raemergaaa aaa dd ‘He doesn’t quite have the same 
‘sense of 

Ina small, pub inpend wee wate eee it’s true,”" 

‘Hester sat down and started to thread her needles with shining 
peacock blues and greens, “Yes, dear, I'm quite ware that it is. Are 
you staying in for dinner tonight? De you know something, you 
‘had me so mad for a moment . . .”* She smiled indulgently, and put 
down her sewing to lay hand on John’s arm. “You're a funny 
boy. You always have been. Do you remember the time you put 
those earthworms in poor Hope's rubbers..." 

Jobn found it impossible to speak. His throat was choked up, 
and he knew that if he didn’t keep a tight rein on himself, he was 
‘probably going to cry. 

“Mother,” he said, on the brink of tears, “you have to un- 
‘derstand that it’s true. Hazel is colored, and she’s a real gir!, and it 
‘isn't a joke, We're in love,” 

‘Hester was still smiling, but the humor was leaking out of her 
smile like ink spreading across a damp letter, “You realize what 
you're saying, of course?" she asked John frighily. “If this really 
‘isn’t a joke, you realize what you're saying?"* 

“Mother. L can't help it, [love her 

You can’t lovecolored people. It's ridiculous. Nobody does.”” 


ut 


“Mother, I love hert We want to get married!" 
Hester let out a short, testy sigh. “John, you are 


tell her tha its all finished between you, and the sooner you doit, 
the better, | won't have it, The very idea!" 

Joban’s eyes were filled with tears now. He felt as if his insider 
were being torn down like layers of wallpaper. He said: ‘Mother, 
you can’t stop ust We'vealready made up our minds!" 

“What do you mean, 1 can’t stop you? Of course I can stop 
you! You're far 100 young 10 marry, and that’s all there is to it, 
And in any event, T refuse to have @ nigger for a daughter-in-law, 
Think of the embarrassment!"* 

John kicked his mother’s embroidery frame, and it tipped over 
sideways in.a confusion of threads and silks. “Will you stop calling 
‘her a nigger!” he shricked. 

Hester stood up. Her eyes were wide with fury. “You pathetic 
boy!” she snapped. “You silly, senseless boy! What in the world 
‘do you think you're trying to prove?"" 

John went down on his knces and gathered up the silks. He set 
the embroidery frame straight again. But he didn't look at his 
mother, and he didn't answer her question. He said, instead: “I'm 
sorry. I didn’t think you'd get so mad."" 

“*You didn't think 1" get yo mad? What was | supposed to do? 
Give thanks to the Lord that my youngest son has been dating 
colored girl? 1 don't know how you can bear 10 kiss het! 1 suppose 


“The idea of itt It sends shivers down my spine? You must tell 
her at once that you're finished, do you understand me?” 

“Lean’t, Mother.”” 

“You can and you will." 

"It ism'tas easy as that, 

“Oh? And why not, pray? 

“She's having my baby. She's pregnant."* 

Hester believed him this time. She looked at him, how young be 
was, in his sweat-stained sports shirt and his scuffy white rowing 
pumps, and she raised her hand and gently ran it through his 
tousied hair. John couldn't quite understand why she was being $0 
‘gentle now, and he thought for a moment that she was going (o give 
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slowly, slowly shook her head. “My poor young: 
said, in a voice s0 soft he could scarcely hear her. Then 
turned and walked over to the telephone and picked up the 
“receiver. “'Stainer?" she said. ** Will you get me Dr. Nash?"* 
ces mrennes ir. Knee oes eka oscar es 
“Sit down, John,”” said Hester, and he sat. Then she brought 
‘her chair nearer and sat down, 100, 
“John,” she told him, “you must tell me where Hazel is. What 
hher address ts, Does she live in Poughkeepsie? Or does she live 
fear?” 


someplace 
“She lives in Poughkeepsie, but—"* 
“Then you know the street, and the number?”” 
“Sure, but 


“It’s no use, John, Whatever you say, the best thing will have 
to be done. It's betier for... Hazel . . . a5 well as yourself. I'm 
afraid that there's no getting away from it.” 

John said: ‘But Hazel’s here, Mom. | mean, she’s in Lynwood, 
staying at the Lakeshore Hotel. I told her to come up here, so that 
‘when I'd explained what had happened to you, or maybe Dad, then 
‘she could . . .’ 

“She could what?"* 

He smeared the tears away feom his eyes with his hands. “Well, 
‘she could meet you. You know?" 

Hester gave a small deprecating laugh. "No, my dear, 1 don’t 
know. How could you think of it? Really, John, | would have 
thought better of you," 

John said: “But she's there, Mom. She's waiting. Mom, she's 


completely out of the question, 

‘She isnot 1o have your baby and that is why I have telephoned Dr. 
Nash, Do you know her room number?" 

his mother disbelievingly. "*Mother,"" he said, 

a person! It’s a person that Hazel and I made!" 

“You're talking to a woman who has had three children,”* 

eplied Hester. ““A baby is not a person until itis born, and even 


% simply 
Pregnant, and that is all there i to be said. Dr. Nash will do 
verything he can to terminate her pregnancy as painlessly and as 
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‘promptly as possible, There! That's the telephone! That will 
‘Nash now,”” 4 oa 


t's Mrs. Cornelius, I have # favor to ask you of the 
discretion, 

‘She began to explain what had happened, bet ote Gee ag | 
to hear the end of the conversation, He left the sewing room and 
‘went outside to the front steps, where he sat beside a stone lion and 


the afternoon went by, and nobody, on Hester's explicit in- 
structions, disturbed him. 
‘She knew that he would get over it. 


‘At ten o'chock the following morning, in Shreveport, Johann 
‘Comelius and Heary Keith were seated side by side on the green 


sripes, and a fawn felt hat, Henry Keith, as usual, looked as 
though he had slept the night in the back of an Okie's pickup, The 
morning way overcast, although the sky was breaking ap in the 
west, and Johann was growing increasingly annoyed and impatient, 

“He said quarter of ten, didn’t he?” he said, opening his gold 
half-hunter, 

“That's what you told me, sir."* 

“Well, if he said quarter of ten, why the hell can’t he get here 
‘on time? What does he think I've got? Money to burn?" 

They waited another ten minutes, and almost as Johann was 
about (0 give the rendezvous wp and go back (o the Shreveport tnt, 
the gates of the park swung open with a squeak and a plump 
middle-aged man in a dark suit and & fawn hat came in and waked 
‘over toward them, As be came closer, Johann saw that he was neat 
and smart, with a pink expressionless face, and glittering near- 
together eyes, He looked, in a way, rubbery, like a bothersome 
baby in a business suit. His nose, at first glance, could have been a 
large French snail having a reet om the slow journey up his face. His 
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disgruntled expression. “I hope you know you've hept me waiting 
for nearly a half hour,"* he said hoarsely. 

“Please,” said the man, “forgive me.”” 

Johann sniffed. “Well, there’s not much else I can do. Are you 
‘going to sit down?” 

““T thought we'd walk. It’s more difficult for people to overhear 
‘when one is walking. There’s an old Polish saying which says: ‘The 
cuckoo that calls in the same nest every day is soon snared." 


“Very well, then,”’ said the smooth-faced man. “Let's walk."* 

‘Side by side, the three of them strolled around the crisscross 
paths, They could have been nothing more than old friends discuss. 
‘ing their schooldays. The morning grew hotter, and Johann had to 
stop (0 wipe his hatband with his handkerchect, 

“4 still don't know your credentials,”” he told the pink-faced 
man. "I don’t even know your name, although you very obviously 
know mine.”” 

ES pal coming me cntenic” s mam mid al = 


“Of course,” said the man. ‘That's my trump card."" 

“You know Daniel Forster?”* 

'l met him by chance. He came to ux for money when his rail- 
tow on funds. He told me how well you looked after 


Johann mopped the perspiration from his neck. “Did he say 
why?” 

‘The man, with his eyes slitted against the glare of the sun, 
looked around the park. “Oh, yes,” he said. ““He told me all about 
‘that.”" 


“Because he wanted money. Everything has its price, you 
know.” 


Johann said, with irritation: “*You're telling me that?” 
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“Not really. 1 don’t need to. But if you want any further p 
that I know just what I’m talking about, then think of people’ 
Kyle Lennox and Carina,’ 


Johann stopped wiping his face and stood completely still. Then 
he turned to the pink-faced stranger and said: "What do you know 
about Carina?” 

‘The man beamed. “More to the point,"” he said, as if he was 
very pleased with himself, “what do I know about the Excelsior 


Henry Keith was looking baffled. “Excuse me, sit," he broke 
in, “I'm not entirely sure that I—"* 

Johann hushed him. “You'll find out soon enough, That's if 
this gentleman has his way. Or perhaps this gentleman would like 
to tell us his name first, and why he's acting so smart?" 

‘The man beamed even more. “Of course. My name is David 
Bookbinder, and I run the legal department of Colton Oil, My mas- 
ter, if you can seriously call him that, is Percy F, Cotton,"” 

“Coltont” barked Johann. 

David Bookbinder raised an eyebrow. “I thought you might be 
interested to hear that name again. Especially since you've been 
‘having such trouble with your gas stations.“* 

Henry Keith said: “*Are you trying to say that Percy Colton’s 
behind these bombings?” 

David Bookbinder prodded at some wastepaper with the tip of 
his cane, “Not in 10 many words. But it would seem logical, 
wouldn't it? Colton has one of the largest chains of gas stations in 
the South and Southeast, although not all of them are openly trad- 
ing as Colton Oil. There's Texas Star, Abilene, Golden Power— 
more than half a dozen—and they're all his, What would you do if 
some upstart billionaire like Mr. Cornelius bere started 
newer and better gas stations right in your own backyard?" 

Johann stopped walking, and stood for a while in the shade of a 
tree, fanning himself with his hat. 

“Very well,’* he said, “supposing it's Percy Colton, What's 
your price for stopping him?" 

David Bookbinder smiled, “It's not quite as easy as that. I want 
‘more than a price. I want (0 take over Cornetius Oil.”* 

Johann let out a sharp bark of obvious disbelief. 

“Well, that's out of the question, of course."* 

David Bookbinder didn’t seem to have heard. He said: "1 want 
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_ Johann said: “You're crazy. That's completely out of the ques- 
tion, Do you realize how much one percent of the equity in Cor- 


quietly, “what do I get in return?” 
answered 


“You get to take over Coltons and stop them once and for all. 
‘You also get to hear nothing but wonderful silence from that long- 
forgotten railroad whistle."” 

Johann put his hat back on his head. “You think | care about 


that?” 

David Bookbinder started beaming again. ““Of course you care! 
‘Why else would young Daniel Forster find himself so handsomely 
‘Set up in the railroad business at such a tender age, and why else 
would he find ten thousand dollars a year deposited in his bank by 

donors? Come on, Mr. Comelius, I"ve talked to Daniel 
Forster and | know just what happened in 1903. It was all very re- 
‘prettable, and it was all very unfortunate, but it's better 0 let by- 
‘gones stay that way, don’t you think? Especially now you're han 
dling so many government contracts, and sitting on the board of 
‘overseas trade, What would Eleanor say if she knew what one of 
hher favorite NRA supporters had been up to?" 

Henry Keith didn’t understand any of this, and he looked at 
Johann worriedly, as if seeking tacit permission to kick this persis- 
tent busybody right out of the park. But Johann showed no signs of 
‘anything but thoughtfulness, and when he answered David Book- 
binder, his voice was unusually subdued. 

“| was thinking only the other day that everything in life has its 

David Bookbinder 

“How can we stop Colton?” asked Johann bluntly 

David Bookbinder took a cigar from his breast pocket, peeled 
Off the band, and clipped a sharp V in the end of it with a gold cut- 
ter. Then he stuck it in his mouth and searched for his matches. 

“believe we're going to have to do it on two levels. One, we're 
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you're prepared to do battle. And two, we're going to have to 
spray phpbb pdnenaetataplr lagen rarer 
Oil. There's 2 Romanian folk saying which goes: ‘When you're — 
fighting the cat, remember the claws.’ In other words, we're going 
‘to bite him in the front and claw him in the back."" 

Johann said: “You seem very confident that I'm going to agree 
‘to all this."* 

“Naturally. That's because you have several motives to do so, 
any one of which is irresistible. First, you'd like to get your own 
back at Colton for trying to squeeze you out of Houston-West. Oh, 
yes, I know about that, It’s all in company minutes. You have to 


going to have to hit back at Ais gas stations, so that he kr 


“What the hell do you know about that?" 

David Bookbinder smirked. “*My dear fellow, | not only know 
about it, | did it. When poor old Oswald Stone was told to soften 
up some irksome fellow in the Asquahanna Valley, back in 1927, 
well . ., there was only one person they could go to. I don’t want 
to sound as if I'm bragging, Mr, Cornelius, but years ago I realized 
that big business could flourish quicker and more effectively if it 
hhad the strength to enforce its desires as well as express them.”* 

“Are you saying what I think you're saying?” 

“Of course, Right from the early twenties, I've made a point of 
cultivating gang leaders and mobsters as personal friends, 1 know: 
most of them intimately, and most of them know me. We work to- 
gether hand-tn-glowe, and whenever we want something done, we 
fet it done. Colton had a strike in November out at Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Well, we put some pressure on some of the strike 
leaders and their families, and it was all over in three days. That's 
what I call effective action."* 

Johann stopped at the the side gate of the park and looked at 
David Bookbinder for a while. The plump lawyer puffed at his c+ 
tar in the midmorning sunlight, and waited with complete equa- 
nimity for Johann's comments. Anyone with the young Riccione 
brothers as bosom friends could afford to. 

Johann said: '*All right, what's the third irresistible motive?” 

Bookbinder smiled. “The third motive is that you need me. 
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expanding faster than you know what to do with yourself. 1 
_agree with your expansion, but you're going to have to be careful. 
You need more care, more strategy, and more friends." 
Henry Keith said; “Does that mean we have to get to know 


[ea proce combo nearness 
‘me. You'll meet them, of course, when the time's right. But first 
Tes Poy Cone ov of sey afr he Set ay a 


“You mean bomb his gas stations?” asked Henry Keith ner~ 


Soret 
David Bookbinder looked pleased with himself, He sniffed the 
ep stitb ted lap ahedpeabikeedtipiat-ned 
about hitting Colton first right where he hit you,” he said af- 
a “He's gota Texas Star station out on Youree Drive."” 


‘Dragon anda couple of Night Hawks who'd be pleased 10 assist.” 

“The Klan? | thought you were Jewish."" 

“Lam. But friends in need are always friends indeed, no matter 
‘what their religious priorities. And in any case, the Youree Drive 
station ls operated by coloreds, which gives the KKK an added in- 
‘centive, It will also make it look like # racist attack, rather than a 
spot of business, which will take some of the suspicion off you."* 

Johann lowered his eyes. Even though it was early, he was feel- 
{ing hot and exhausted, and he badly needed » brandy-and-soda. He 
Jeaned against the park's green railings and said: "Mr. Book- 
binder, you'll have to give me time to consider this. One percent of 
‘Cormeltus equity is worth at least five million dollars at today's 
prices, and | don’t think even Rockefellers give that kind of money 
{away tostrangers. Not in Querbes Park, anyway." 

Bookbinder sucked his cigar. “That's all right, Mr. Cometius. 
Vm not pushing. But just remember that every day that goes by is 
‘going to see another gas station go up, and that if you do finally 
‘refuse (0 accommodate me, the balloon goes up ax well, Daniel 
Forster may be happy to keep his mouth shut for ten thousand dol- 
Jars and a few threats against his job and his family, but I'm not, 
Allright?" 

Johann nodded, “I understand," he said quietly. Then he said: 
“'Blackmail’s always.an ugly thing, isn’t it,on both sides?”* 
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Henry Keith glanced at Johann, and Johann looked at 


Bookbinder. Then David Bookbinder said: ‘I'll call you," and 
walked quickly out of the park and across the sidewalk to a fawn 
Buick club sedan, which had been waiting by the curb with its 
‘engine ticking over, 


‘The black girl had been sitting for most of the morning on a hard 
rrush-seated chait which she had placed right in front of the hotel 
window. She had lifted the net curtains away from the glass so that 
she could see better, and she had draped them around her tike a 
‘woman in a bridal veil. She was unaware of the irony; but then, she 
‘was still waiting for a telephone summons from John. 


‘Virginia, when he was a boy, Charles Seymour's father, coinciden- 
tally, had belonged to the grandfather of Edward Secker, who was 
later to marry Hope Cornelius. It was almost as if some unfinished 
‘business had yet to be settled between the wo families, one way OF 
another. 

‘Hazel was studying to be a menial nurse at Rockland State Hos- 
pital. She was financing her studies by working during the evenings 
at Zee’s Creamy Sodas & Drugs in Poughkeepsie, which was where 
ther folks lived, in a shabby-respectable house in the less elite part of 
town. She was sixteen years old. 

Maybe it was the fixed idea that you just didn't love whites that 
had julled Hazel into being so open and receptive 10 John, One 
‘evening, when she was tired and hot, and her eandy-striped apron 
was sticky with syrup and ice creams, John had sloped into Zee's 
with another kid the same age anc they had parked themselves on 
chrome stools at the counter, But it was only when John had 
handed over a twenty-doltar hich was the biggest bill that 
Hazel had been given all evening; and it was only mben she caught 
him looking at her and smiling across the counter while she was 
pouring raspberry syrup for a raspberry milk shake, that she began 
to think that he was inter-esting, as her poppa used to say. She 
smited back, uncertainly, and spent the rest of the evening wonder- 
ing why in the world she had, 
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for her, alone, when she left the soda foun- 
‘eight, 


hhat, and she quietly ate her supper of burgoo and cornbread as po- 
lite and tame as ever, but inside her emotions had gone completely 
wild, and she knew she had failen in love. 

‘Now she waited in her small room at the Lakeshore Hotel, pa- 
| tient and pregnant, expecting not only John's baby but his family's 
friendship as well. The management had been reluctant 10 provide 
accommodation for a darkie at first, but it was hard for them to 
resist the wishes of any Cornelius, no maiter how junior. Anybody 
who did business at Lynwood’s Island stayed at the Lakeshore at 
one time or another, and Johann and Hester occasionally ate there. 
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Just after two, when Hazel was beginning to feel bun 


‘Hazel found herself shaking. She pushed asde the net curtains 
‘and pot the chair back in the corner of the room, She didn't want 
John to think that she had been staring out of the window all morn- 
ing. That would make him feel anxious; and she didn’t want to 
make the father of her baby anxious. She took off her shiocs and sat 
down on the bed with a copy of Vogue that John had bought for 
her, and tried to look as if she was calm and relaxed, and as ac- 
customed to wealthy living as he, On the first page she opened, she 
saw a long gold evening dress for one hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars, which was almost exactly what her father managed to bring 
back after two months’ work, 

‘There was a subdued knock at the door. She said: “Who is it?" 
sree ree eae ee ee ees 
me. Can I come 


He walked in, and somehow he looked different, In Pough= 
kkeepsie, he had always been young and fun and fashionable, But 
‘now he was wearing an expensive gray double-breasted suit, and his 
hair was combed with unaccustomed neatness, and he had a fra- 
grance about him too that she didn’t recognize. He came over to 
the bed, leaned over, and kissed her. It was meant to be a lingering 
kins, but somehow they didn't feel like lingering very long. John sat 
down on the edge of the bed. 

“Well,” he said, “show are you?” 

‘She shrugged. “I'm fine, I"vemissed you,” 

“I've missed you too. I''m sory you had to wait se long."* 

“That's all right, Just so long as you fixed your fotks.”" 

John nodded, and didn’t answer, 

“You did fix your folks okay, didn't you?” 

Helet out a short taugh, *1 sure fixed "em! 

“You don't sound very certain, "* 

He laughed again, "“Of course 1 am.” 


‘she asked him. 
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coop trv dm and what was funny about any of this? 
_ “Mother was . . . surprised, of course." 
“Surprised, or shocked?" 
“Well, a litle shocked. It’s her first grandchild, after all, and 


‘Well, we all know that. But in any case, everything's going to 
be fine. We're going to take you right now to see Dr, Nash, the 
family doctor. He's got a clinic here, and he can check you over 
and make sure everything's fine.” 

Harel said: **Right now?"* 

John grinned. “The sooner the better, buh?"" 

“John, that’s real nice, but I'd appreciate some lunch. 1 haven't 
‘eaien since dinner last night. I'm real hungry. In fact, I'm so hun 
‘sry, 1 could eat a white man,”* 

John laughed some more. Why was he laughing so goddamned 
ues ome Robe wee frightened of something, or embar- 


=e “John... everything's all right, isn’t it? There 
isn'tanything wrong?”” 

Jobn shook his head. “Hazel, everything's perfect. All we have 
to do is get along to Dr. Nash, and then we can go get ourselves 
something to eat." 

Haze! frowned. “I don’t want to see Dr. Nash. 1 don't need 10. 
1 saw my own doctor in Poughkeepsie. He says it's six weeks gone 
‘and everything's fine."* 

John bit his lip. Then he said: “De. Nash is the finest in the 
whole country. That's why we use him. He's a really nice guy. Wait 
till you meet him. 1 mean, he's the country's best."" 

“John” 

John gripped her hands strangely tight. He said: “Listen, 
‘Hazel, just for me, Go see Dr. Nash just for me. Will you do that? 
Now, look, it’s almost two, and | said we'd be round there at ten 
after 


‘Mazel got up from the bed and walked across to the wardrobe. 
‘She could see herself in the mirror, dark and tall, and in the angle 
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‘his knees together, like a man waiting ina cell, 
ise elt Yov'ts word phone ‘about something. Why sre ou 


‘Mazet said; “Do | get tomeet her?" 

“Oh, sure. Well, I puessso."* 

“You only guess s0? I'm going to marry her son, and you only 
guess so?" 

“Well, Hazel, it's. 2 

Hazel turned around. Her voice was calm and sad, but there 
were no tears in her eyes. The way she was standing, one hand on 
her hip, her bead bent slightly to one side, made her into a dark 
silhouette that way as soft and sorrowful ay anything by Renoir, 
‘The room was lit only in grays and browns, with a rectangle of re 
flecting mirror from the wardrobe, 

‘She said: “There's something wrong, isn't there? Your momma 
ida’ Hike this one tittle bit,"* 

John clenched his knuckles. “Really, Hazel, everything's fine, 
‘Now, all we haveto do is—"* 

‘Hazel slowly shook her head. "Don’t tie, John. f can take 
anything you've done to me, but not lies. Why don’t you just tell 
‘me what truly happened, the truth, no matter how bad you think 
it's going to be?" 

John said: **You weren't supposed to know."* 

‘She laughed, softly and forgivingly. "*No, t guess that I wasn't, 
‘What de darkies don't know cain't hurt ‘em,"* 

“Harel” 

“I'm sorry. 1 know you've never been like that, But it's your 
momma, isn't it? 1 should've known, If I'd"ve had any sense, 1 
wouldn’t've even come this far. She doesn't want her dear young 
baby boy mixing with coloreds. What she especially doesn’t want is 
a half-caste grandchild, She doesn’t want to have to order up chit 
terlings for one while the rest of the family is having paté de foie 

John stood up. She could tell that, two or three hours ago, he 
had probably been crying. But between that time and now, he had 
‘made up his mind about something, and whatever it was, it wasn't 
inher favor, nor in favor of the baby that was growing inside her. 
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‘ife fighting the snobs who woukin’t invite you to dinner because 
you'd be bringing « black wife, and the kids who'd make this baby 
‘cry its fitthe heart out because it wouldn't be black and it wouldn't 
be white and it wouldn't know where it belonged. You'd have to 
fight your family and your money and your own self, and I can’t 
‘rightly ask you to do that. One colored girl from Poughkeepsie is 


“You thought you did, once. Don’t tie, John, it"s not worth it. | 
‘can see by your eyes that you' ve made up your mind. I'm not gore 
to force you." 

“Oh, Hazel, I'm so sorry. | don’t know what t0 say. I thought 
if talked to Mother she'd understand. Ethoughtifl. .."* 

Mazel let the curtain fall. She went over to the wardrobe, 
‘opened it, and took out her suitcase. It was a new brown leather 
suitcase that John had bought for her specially. They had taken 
‘sare when they chose it, because John had said she could take it on 
her honeymoon, too. That was only two or three days ago, but now 
it was nothing more than a new suitcase that she almoxt wished she 
didn’t have. She started to pack her few belongings, her dresses and 
her hairbrush and her red shoes. 

John remained by the window, staring silently out at the 
grounds of the Lakeshore Hotel. He couldn't understand why he 
felt so little emotion. Pethaps he had already cried himself out for 
‘one day. It was in the night, that night, that it was going to start 
burting. 


Hazel clicked shut the suitcase locks and went to get her coat 
from the back of the door. 
“John?” she said, as she put it on. 


Rs 


John didn't answer, 

‘She came closer, and looked at him with such tenderness a 
‘regret on her face that, if he had turned toward her, be would 4 
understood far more about her, and maybe something about 
‘himself, too. But he kept his eyes on the driveway outside, and on 
‘the impatient fingers he could just discern drumming on the silver 
car's steering wheel. 

“John,” she said again, "I can’t say t won't be sad, and 1 can't 
‘say that | won't miss you, because I love you more than anyone I 
ever knew, and this wrench is going to hurt me so bad, I'm going to 
ety for you, John, when I'm in private, and by myself, but I'm not 
going to cry in front of you. If you don’t want me, and you don't 
want the baby we made, then I'll just have to do the best I can.”" 

John said quietly: “What are you going to do about the baby?” 

“What do you rhink I'm going to do? I can’t expect my momma 
‘and poppa to look after me while I sit around the house getting fat, 


“Ifit's money. . ."* 

Hazel looked at him. He lowered his head in embarrassment, 

“Well,” he said, “if it's money..." 

She almost smiled. “You're ashamed of saying that, aren't 
you? Well, there’s no need. I'm going to get rid of this baby, and 
since it's your baby as well as my baby, I'd appreciate some 
financial help."* 

John turned around at last, "I'm sure that Dr. Nash—"* 

‘She shook her head emphatically. “No white man is going 10 
touch me. Not £0 take away my baby, And in any case, that was the 
way you planned it, wasn't it? You and your momma were going to 
take me 10 see your wonderful Dr, Nash, and your wonderful Dr, 
Nash was going to take a look, and all of a sudden, my God, whats 
‘this, an unexpected miscarriage! Oh, Miss Seymour, we are sorry. 
We do apologize. How clumsy, to give you an accidental D-and-C 
like that! Come on, John, I'm studying to be a nurse. I'm also a 
‘woman, and a pregnant mother. And I'm black. What you wanted 
to do was bad, and it was cruel, but !know why you planned t0 do 
it, and 1 know just how terrible your load must be."* 

‘Load? What are you talking about?" 

“The load you have to bear on your shoulders, John, My cross 
is that I'm colored, but your cross is heavier than mine. You're 
pets: 
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“iff he had sucked a candy and found it had a center of liquid 


Vinegar. 

‘Hazel said: ““Will you give mea ride to the railroad station?” 
John glanced at her. ““I can't make you change your mind?" 

“What choice do 1 have? To lose my baby in Lynwood, of 10 
Jose it in Poughkeepsie? They're not that far apart.” 

“Maybe I can talk to Mother some more."* 

‘Hazel smiled sadly. "No, John. You know it's no use. 1 came 
‘up here with a crazy dream that couldn't ever come true. | guess 1 


knew it couldn't happen, right from the start, One day you'll find 


yourself a nice white lady {rom a nice respectable family, and you 
‘Sad the will exle yourselves Gown together and live the may your 
errata 

John lifted her suitcase off the bed. She opened the door for 
‘him, and as he passed her by on his way into the hall, she said: 
“Besides, 


‘They stood there in silence for almost @ minute. Then Joha 
hhefied the suitcase and went downstairs 10 the waiting car. Stainer 
‘opened the trunk for him. and he stowed it away. He wouldn't let 
‘anyone else carry it. He wanted to understand what a load was. 
Hazel came down, pulling on a pair of beige gloves, and Stainer 
‘opened the rear door of the car for her to get in. 

Hester was sitting in the front seat. She looked severe and 
‘elegant in a dark gray suit, with a spray of diamonds on her left 
lapel, She turned and said to Hazel: “I’m sorry, we haven't been 
introduced. But John has told me all about you."" 

Stainer started the motor, and the car scrunched out of the 
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hotel driveway. Hazel sat with her arms held tight around: 

‘she was cold. The inside of the car was five degrees 
needed to be, and it was fragrant with leather and perfume. 

John said: “*Hazel just wants to go the train station, 
‘She doesn't want to see Dr, Nash.” “ 

Hester turned around in her seat to look at Hazel, “Are you. 
sure, my dear? Dr. Nash is one of the finest in the country. We'll 
quite happily pay. 

Hazel was watching the trees flicker past. She thook her head 
without looking at the woman who was never going to be her 
mother-in-taw. 


“1 just want 10 get home, thank you, ma'am.’ 
perlimrabacallliryshannisn ue Rmntithdoarctodon 

Jon putin: “You can still change your mind.” 

Hazel turned her head and looked at them both. “Help?” she 
sald, with a taste of bitterness in her voice as sharp as the pith of a 

lime. “You wealthy white people have never helped 

anyone except yourselves, and you never will. Charity begins at 

homed doesn’t it, Mrs, Cornelius, and what's more, you make sure 
it stays there,"* 

Hester said airily: “You can be as rude as you like, my dear, 
You'll be on that train in ten minutes.’” 

John said, as if he were reciting the label of a patent-medicine 
bottle: “Did you know that this is a Pierce Arrow “Silver Arrow" 
saloon, and that it was one of only five made for the Chicago 
World's Fair last year? It has a V-12 engine that develope 175 
horsepower and it cost upwards of ten thousand dollars."” 

Hazel, who hadn't meant 10, wept, John wept too, but only 
because he realized what he had actually been able to inflict on 
another human being without the benefit of money, and that within 
a few days his first baby would be lying dead and bloody in a 
hospital trashcan, unable even to dream of wealth and Pierce 
Arrows and dull days like this on the banks of the Hudson River. 


‘The Grand Dragon of the Shreveport Ku Klux Klan lived in a tidy 
while-painted suburban house with ranch-style fences and floral 
curtains drawn back and tied like the curtains of a dolls house. He 
was standing outside in his front yard when they arrived in David 
‘Bookbinder’s fawn limousine, with 2 contented expression om his 
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sunburned face that reminded Johann disturbingly of Kyle 
Lennox’ face, thirty-one years and a dozen centuries ago. It was as 
‘if David Bookbinder had deliberately selected this man to nudge his 
‘memory and remind him of his buried trespasses. 

The Grand Dragon came forward to meet them as they climbed 
‘out of the car. He was physically enormous, like a huge side of 


‘crumpled 
Johann said: “Johann Cornelius,” and took the Grand Drag- 
on's hand. Then he said: “What do I call you? Your Dragonship?”” 


ain't considered partivularly diplomatic to mention the Klan names 

‘around here no more, om account of the official line against it. But 

come inside, There's some beer on ice, if that takes your fancy."” 
The 


humming 
‘beer while Johann sai himself down and looked around. On one 
‘wall was an embroidered sampler which said ““God Is White," and 
‘on the opposite wall hung a photograph of Chesley Crowther and 
‘twenty other heavily built citizens of Shreveport on a fishing trip. 
“Well, now" —Chesley grinned, handing out glasses of Old 
Rate esa hee dace aes sorte oem oars 
David. Just as weil, considering you ain't strictly one of us.” 
He sat himself down, swallowed a tong gulp of beer, and then 
fastidiously wiped the foam from his upper lip with a pressed white 
handkerchie!, 


“David Is our one exception to the Tule,”” Chesley told Johann, 
Jeaning over with a confidential wink. "And that's because David 
is a powerfully interesting and influential fellow, ain’ you, David? 
He’s our latter-day Judah Benjamin."* 
aoe potace: ieee his beer and then put it down on the 
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is laughed again. 
cary te Kiar totes i athe Wo ple ie cee 
broken,” he said. ““As long as folks believe in the supremacy of the 


Johann said dryly: “What 1 really want 10 know, Mr. 
‘Crowther, is whether you cats mount an effective and confidential 
campaign against Colton gas stations, The racial politics really 
don't interest me.”” 

Chesley turned on him. “They don’t interest you, huh? Well, 
Jet me ask you something. If you found your son or your daughter 
had been mixing and mingling with niggers, what would you Feel 
thatt”* 
don’t know. It's never happened, and 1 don't suppose it ever 


will.” 

‘Chesley waved his meaty arm in a dramatic sweep. ‘That's 
‘what you say now! But unless you fight all those who seek to prove 
that the Negro masses ain't biologically inferior, then the Negro 
masses are going to rise up against you, and they're going 10 mix 
and mingle with your sons and your daughters. How would you 
ke @ nigger for a son-in-law, or a daughter-in-law maybe? How 
would you like @ half-breed mutt as your grandchild and your heir? 
have pride in what | am, Johann, and I hope 1 Ged that you do 
to0."" 

David Bookbinder looked across at Johann for one brief 
moment, and in that moment Johann wondered just how much this 
quiet and curious man knew about his past. He felt almost as if his 
entire character were laid open for Bookbinder’s inspection, like a 
soldier's kit, 
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land smoked, The streets were deserted as they rode in 


‘onto his knees, and one of the Klansmen hit him in the neck with 
the butt of rifle. He fell against his chair, stunned. 

‘They rifled the cash register and smashed every window in the 
room. They turned over filing cabinets and ripped open drawers, 
scattering papers and receipts. Then one of them brought a red tin 
can of gasoline over from the pumps, and they splashed it over the 
cabin, and all over Charlie Wright as well. Backing off, they tossed 
matches into the cabin, and it exploded into a funneting blowtorch 
of orange fire. 

While three Klansmen erected the traditional cross at the side of 
the forecourt, the rest of them rampaged around on their horses, 
firing their rifles into the air and hooting like owls, At last the cross 
‘was up, and they set it alight, and in the darkness of a night in 1934 
the hair-raising symbol of racial purity blazed as bright as it had in 
years gone by, 

‘Charlie Wright, awakened by agony, tried to stumble out of his 
burning cabin. The Kiansmen whooped and hollered as they saw 
hin staggering like a man of flames from the doorway. He made it 
as far as the gas pumps, with his hair and his clothes and his face 
‘alight. But then he dropped to the ground, and his body lay there 
blazing, while at his home five blocks away his mother looked up at 
the clock and decided it was time to put his supper on, 

When the Texas Star gas station exploded, the whump of 
detonating gasoline fumes was heard four miles away, and it 
shattered windows a quarter of a mile in every direction. A spinster 
who lived actoss the drive thought the end of the world had arrived, 
and so she prompily went upstairs and climbed into her lodger's 
bed for a grand finale. A dog was blown through the back of its 
Kennet, hurled across fifty yards of garden, and ended up on the 
dining room table of an elderly librarian who was eating alone. At 
the fire station, the fire chief waited for ten minutes, as required, 
and then sent the engines out, 

Along Youree Drive, the Kiansmen galloped in frenzy and 
dation, ghosts in bedsheets and wizards’ hats. They split up at the 
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if 1 was quite mad. 1 took up with a girl of twelve or thirteen, 


Johann pulled a face. “When I say love, I mean devotion, im 
‘not sure that I know what love is."* 

“Of course you do. Why do you think that you felt about these 
unfortunate ladies the way you did? You have always been in 
Jove." 

“You mean with myself?” 

David Bookbinder shook his head. “You are in love with 


‘Of course, I haven't known you all your life, but you 
‘exhibit the symptoms of a longtime sufferer. "* 

“Wealth?” 

David Bookbinder looked at him with what could almost have 
been kindness, "That's right. It's a rare but serious disease. It's 
even worse than being in love with money." 

“You're talking nonsense,"” 

“No, I'm not, The love of money is a very specific love, and it is 
almost always found among those who will never be rich. If you 
adore the smell of ten-dollar bills, the feel of treasury paper bet- 
‘ween your fingers, then you are a financial sybarite, but you are not 
a lover of wealth, Real wealth is a cold and abstract goddess, Mr, 
Cornelius. To love real wealth you must be elevated and inspired by 
the concept of riches. Have you noticed how the rich carry no 
money with them? The ecstasy comes from within their minds, not 
from within their wallets.** 

Johann eased himself back in his chair like a man settling 
himself into a scalding bath. “Does the love of wealth have to make 
me so dissatisfied?" 

“All love makes you dissatisfied,"” said David Bookbinder. 
“That's the very definithon of love,”* 

‘But why dit I let Beatrice slip out of my grasp? Why did I tet 
her go? And Carina, I should have protected Carina night and 
day!" 

David Bookbinder stood up and walked actors 10 the ashtray, 
‘where he ground out the butt of his cigar. 

*1'm not an alicnist, Mr, Cometivs. I'm not even a rabbi, But 
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foryou. ..”* 


‘no surprise.’ You had to discover how little you loved women to 
‘realize how much you loved wealth,"” 

Johann didn't answer for a long time. He sat sunk in his chair, 
endlessly rotating his brandy glass, his forehead furrowed and his 
mouth turned 


down, 

‘Finally be said: “I"m going to appoint you, Mr. Bookbinder, as 
‘the chief executive of Cornelius Oil, This is on the strict un- 
derstanding that none of what you know about my life in Texas is 
‘ever revealed to anyone. | will also make over one percent of 
‘Cornelius equity.”” 

‘He paused once more, and then he said: “*For our own personal 


probably 
succeeded, no matter what scandal you dug up. But I feel that 
‘appointing you will do me some good, although quite what kind of 
good, I am not yet sure. I think you will probably be a permanent 
reminder to me of what | am, because we are not very different, 
you and I, Everyday I can look ai you and see myseif in my rawest 
form, and that is the only effective way 1 can think of to punish 
David Bookbinder smiled. “Believe me, Mr. Cornelius, your 
hoice is wise. Now, perhaps you can do mea favor?” 
“What is it? Do you want me to put your appointment 10 


“Nothing like that. 1 have a friend who has had some trouble 
with a federal grand jury, and he’s looking for someplace quiet 10 
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May, | wonder Hf you have a small room or Iwo up at 
Island?” 


“What's his same?” “ 

“Ob, you know him well. Or you should, Dutch Sehultz."" 

Johann swirled his brandy around, He was not happy, but at 
he sume time he felt as If some nagging tooth had been pulled, and 
that tomorrow he might actually wake up and feel no pain, 

“'So this is how it begins, is it?”” he said softly. 

David Bookbinder beamed. “Beginnings are always bedeviled 
by uncertainties,” he said. “Do you want to shake hands?"* 

Johann looked up at his new chief executive, and then shook his 
‘head, “One day, perhaps. But not now."* 

‘Outside, they heard the sound of an ambulance bell, It was all 
that was left of Charlie Wright, on his way to the city morgue, 


Percy F. Colton was nearly ninety in 1934. The New York Daily 
Past, which didn’t like him, frequently called him “*the Methuselah 
of Money."* But even though his rotund face had withered and 
collapsed, and even though he now attended all his business 
meetings with a uniformed nurse on either side of him, he still 
maintained a reputation for hard dealing and ruthless self. 
Protection, It was a general assumption on Wall Street that he had 
something to do with the bombing of Cornelius gas stations, 
although nobody could quite agree on the degree of his in- 
volvement; and it was alo a general assumption that Johann 
‘Cornelius had somehow inspired the Ku Klux Klan to strike back. 

‘But what was not known anywhere was that David Bookbinder, 
the head of Colton's business-law department, was already 
working against his boss"s interests, and that he was laying complex 
and elaborate plans for kicking the supports out from under the 
Colton oil empire completely. 

AW happened on August 2, 1934, a warm and cloudy Thursday, 
the same day von Hindenburg died in Germany, and the morning 
that the first fourteen-passenger might Night arrived in Los Angeles 
after crossing the continent fram Newark 

‘On the eighteenth floor of the Colton Building on Park Avenue 
South, hundreds of Colton shareholders assembled at a special 
mecting to discuss the effects on Texas Star and Golden Power re- 
tail sales because of three months” burning and bombing by the Ku 
Klux Klan, Things had goiten so serious that few automobilists 
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sliding. 
_ Once the shareholders were assembled in the long, blue- 


dpi otra ac 
‘There was a last buzz of conversation, then 
Percy Colton looked around with eepaner aw 


‘Another woice said: "'So what are you going to do about it."* 

‘And someone else called: “Who started the bombing in the first 
place? That's what I"d like to know!"* 

‘Colton banged his gavel, “*We're doing everything we possibly 
cant You have to understand that whenever one of our places is 
attacked, the local police and fire departments are bribed into 
ooking the other way, and they've obviously been bribed enough 
te keep on looking the other way for quite some time yet. Now. the 
KKK doesn't have that kind of money to hush up a few local 
Mlatfoots, so that means someone with considerable financial 
resources is systematically destroying our gas stations."* 

“And why?” shouted a woman from the back. "Because you 
started destroying their gas sfations first!" 
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shareholders gradually 

“Very well,” he said caustically. "It's out of order. but if you 
‘want to vote on that motion, then I'm agreeable, Let's get this: 
childish yowling over with, and then we can get down to business. 
Mr. Kharmann, will you be kind enough to count hands?”* 

Yes, sie,” 

‘Colton looked around again, more slowly this time, identifying 
the faces he knew were friendly, and the faces he was more 
doubsful about. There were quite a few new faces, and many he 
didn’! know at all. He said softly; “All those in favor of the motion 
please show. 

‘At least half the hands in the hall went up. Mr. Kharmann, 
Peering at the crowded seats through bifocals, counted as quickly 
‘as he could. “Thank you," he said at last, and the hands went 
down, 

Percy Colton said: "Atl those against the motion please show."* 

More hands went up, Mr. Kharmann counted, and then sat 
down to figure out the results. The hall remained absolutely silent 
while he totted up share proportions and. 

‘Alice almost five minutes, be abruptly lifted his head, He was 
quite pale, and he took his spectacles off before he said anything. 

‘Colton snapped: "*Well? Let's get on with it!" 

Mr. Kharmann shook his head. *"We can’t, sir. The motion is 
carried.” 

Colton snatched the figures from under Mr. Kharmann’s nose, 
“Carried? Don't be so damned ridiculous!” 

He booked down the list of voting shareholders, and then 
jabbed tix finger at one of the most influential names of 
aall—Carina Hydraulics. 
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Tydraukx! | thought Carian Hydralics wes had 
operation! How come they voted against us?"" 

directors on the board looked at each other, nonplussed. 
Then one of them said: “David—you know Carina, don't you? 
‘Didn't you arrange that investment?" 

Amid the hubbub and shouts, David Bookbinder stood up and 
faced the meeting, He raised one hand for silence, and at last got it. 
_ “Etappears,"* he said, “*that I have made a terrible mistake,"* 

‘Again there was a confused babble of voices. 

“Please . . .”" he said, “let me explain. | was under the im- 
pression when we sold our new share issue in June that Carina 
Hydraulics was a well-financed corporation that was eager to invest 
in Colton Oil and in whose integrity and dependability we 
‘could absolutely trust. We were going to let them use our storage 
and refining facilities, and in turn they were going to put several 
‘million dollars in our expansion. 

* he went on, but his next few words were 


term friendly. It is 
“Fry se thagonledargdepeevong hectic 


Setcrmu acd tomers: ‘Two reporters ran from the 
‘to0m at once, heading for the nearest telephones. 

‘Colton rose from his seat as if he was a withered puppet being 
tugged upon a string, 

“Cornelius?” he spat. “Cornetius?”* 

David Bookbinder did his best to look abashed. "I regret, sir, 
that this is indeed the case. And I'm afraid that Cornelius Oil also 
‘holds voting majorities in Hulbert Aviation Fuels, and Rockaway 
Properties, and Nash Lumber Corp., and Eastern Wave Insurance, 
ail of which” —he lowered his voice respectfully—“‘have voted 
‘against the board today.”* 

Percy Colton sank back into his chair. One of his nurses held a 
cool red-fingernailed hand against his brow. The other one shook 
‘out some tablets, 

David Bookbinder said: “1 can only take the blame for this 
remarkable rout myself. It was because of my lack of thoroughness 
and my inattention to detail that so many voting shares fell into the 
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chair, with papers spread all around him, dictating replies into an 
recorder. 
“Sit down,”* he said. ‘*I'm almost through,” 


David Bookbinder ook out a cigar. “You're pleased?" he 
‘asked with a small, provocative smile, 

“I don’t know. [suppose Carina got her revenge at last."” 

“‘Lthink we all did, In any event, it was time that old PFC went 
off toa nursing home and wove baskets." 

Johann nodded. 

David Bookbinder said: “I suppose you know that you're now 
the third-biggest oil producer in the United States?" 

“Yes. Henry told me. He also asked me to make sure that you 
called off the Klan.” 

“Thave already, The Grand Dragon was quite disappointed. He 
said they haven't had themselves so much fun in years."* 

“Some people have fun wringing chickens’ necks,” suid 
Johann, 

‘The two men sat there for a while, saying nothing. They made 
strange uncomforlable partners, 

Finally Johann said: **t was thinking.” 

David Bookbinder raised his eyes, 

“I was thinking that, since this is a week for revenge, I ought to 
do the job properly,” 
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‘you mean?” 
Johann appeared (0 be focusing on something very far away, 
opal: “There's a: restawrast om Fithy-cighth street. ‘street The Car- 


“I know it, It used to be called Eduard’s."" 
‘the one, Well, 1 want you to buy it, When you've 
‘ont: want yout everone ther and low kt down 
Bookbinder looked at Johann narrowly. Then he said: 
“My guess is that years and years ago, the staff of the Carbonnade 


David Bookbinder said: “The best thing for you to do is leave 
‘well enough alone. | expect the manager and the waiters from 1903. 
are long gone. And anyway, | like eating there. They serve kosher 
beef,”" 


Johann thought about this, and eventually nodded. '*All right, 
‘if that’s what you want. But if you want my opinion, Mr, Book- 
‘binder, | think that you'll be the death of me,"* 

David Bookbinder clipped his cigar, and in the silence of 
Johann's room, the cutter made a distinct smup, ay if someone was 
‘cutting a film, 


(CORNELIUS ANNOUNCES AVIATION PLANS 


‘WORLD'S GREATEST 
MAPLANE” ALPEADY UNDER war 


Roderick Corie, elder son of of biticnaire Johann 
Cometius, and iwading Coretus OF executive, today 
revealed he plans for bulding and tying the word's 
largest and fastest passenger srplane 
‘What we re setting out to do tee tociay will shrink 
the world,” he told & conlerence of avation speciasts 
ard news correspondents n Crarieston West Virginia, 
— Nove Y0r¥ Tomes 
Seon, 1957 


| res 
‘00 lower Broadway took on a sort of despairing magnificence, like 


yard. 
‘On Wall Street, it was popularly known as “Groaning Grange.”" Its 
architect was a graceless imitator of Cass Gilbert, the designer of 
the Woolworth Building; but where Gilbert could make a Gothic 
‘spire seem ethereal and weightless, this man could only pile one 
massive block on top of the other, the more titanic and overbearing, 


depressing inside 2s it was out, Every office was paneled in South 
‘American mahogany and carpeted in brown, and every door handle 
and radiator was molded with bronze vine leaves. There was even a 
‘rumor that the architect would have liked stained glass in the 
windows, but someone (probably Hester) had drawn the line at 
‘that. Lauder Greenway had called the building “a monument to 
‘everything that money can buy—and | mean everything." And 
when James Gamble Rogers visited the lobby, soon after the 
building opened in 1936, he took one look at the black-veined- 
marble walls (plagianzed from the Straus Building) and dubbed it 
“the most expensive funeral parlor in American history.”” 

‘The Cornetius family were aware that their main office was 
architecturally aggressive, but “The House,” as they usually called 
it, was the kind of bulky physical presence that they wanted their 
‘empire to have. 11 was a temple to their fortune and the way they 
had made it. As Johann said: “I want every passing banker, every 
passing investor, every stray Rockefeller staring out of the Stan- 
dard Oil Building, to look at my building—to have to look at my 
‘building —and see that it stands for what we are. We're rich, solid, 
powerful, traditional, and arrogant. If it’s ugly it’s because we 
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wont t ugly, and there n't a damoed thing that anyone oa 
about it.” 


Varpalgusteaed Uibreoocbebiedseagioled ef ane 


cluded eyrie among the uppermost spires, It was humid and cloudy 
in New York Chy on June 9, 1937, but during the afternoon a few 
scatiered showers had helped to relieve the Ss 


‘oppressive airlessness, 
‘and David Bookbinder had been sitting in his office with the win- 
dows wide open, so that a few spots of rain fell on the papers and 
files he had stacked on the sills. He enjoyed the sound of the show> 
‘ers on the buttresses outside, and the fresh smell that breezed into 
his room, and he thought wryly that when his accounts department 
received the bills for handling, they would look as though they were 
marked with tears. 

Bookbinder was less settled than usual, because Johann was in 
the city. There was a strike of teamsters over pay and working 
hours. Hester was in town, too, She was visiting friends for af- 
ternoon tea, and then Roderick was taking her to see Maurice 
Evans in King Richard 11. Roderick was twenty-three, and inclined 
to be pudgy, and he was increasingly nervous because Johann had 
given him orders to investigate the possibility of Atlantic flying- 
boat routes. The day of the airship had come to an abrupt and 
hortifying end on a wet evening last month, when the Hindenburg 
hhad exploded over New Jersey. Now it was rumored in the trade 
that Pan American was testing out the intercontinental airplanes, 
and Johann wanted to make sure that Cornelius Oil had a share of 
whatever was going. Hester thought the idea of flying across the 
Atlantic was exciting, but Roderick disliked beights, and had even 
bet his friend Davina Beerenberg twenty-five dollars that Amelia 
Earhart wouldn't make it, Davina was nuts about airptanes, and 
had taken the bet enthusiastically, 

John was on summer vacation with a friend from Harvard. 
They were spending some time in Florida, visiting some progressive 
young writers they knew on Key West, and then they were going to 
tour some of the Cornelius oilfields in Texas, as a filial duty to 
Johann, John had sent David Bookbinder a cheeky picture 
postcard which said: “Today I ate my first conch. I have to admit 
that it reminded me of you."* 

‘As far as the Cornelius empire was concerned, business was 
reasonably brisk; but months ago David Bookbinder’s sensitive 
nose had begun to make him uneasy about the stock market, 
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“told them I'd pass the message on to you.” 

“and what did they say to that?” 

“*Tean't repeat it." 

seme” Dees Booher had tl. 1m no 


“When a man is balancing on a wire, Henry, he can only go for- 
ward, backward, or downward." 

‘Morgenthau had said roughly: “What do you think 1 am? A 
sirews act?” 

Bookbinder had patted his back and said: “Maybe so. Just 
‘think about it when the situation requires you to step sideways."” 

At around half-past four that afternoon, it started to rain again 
‘and David Bookbinder left his desk and went to the window, He 
hhad an angled view of Bowling Green, thick with hurrying wm- 
‘brellas, and when he turned uptown he could see the gray and 
spectral spire of the six-year-old Empire State Building, gleaming 

faint yellow wash of hidden sunlight, Traffic honked 


My 


dolefully, and a light wind blew across from the Jersey 
ee 


Johann had grumbled that the gift was a waste of money, but he 
hadn't grumbled for long. After three years of working with David 


and congressmen, 
binder had been around in the days of Albert Fall and the Teapot 
‘Dome business, instead of Jack Field, 

In three years, David Bookbinder had probably done better for 
himself than in the whole of the rest of his fife put together, and 
that included his years at Colton Oil. Johann often remarked that, 
whatever else was wrong with David Bookbinder, at least he put his 
money where his mouth was. 

From his undistinguished beginnings, David Bookbinder was 
‘pow making well over $1.5 million a year, and paying lexs tax than a 
Pennsylvania coal miner, But he never forgot his origins, nor his 
tuck. 

The door of David Bookbinder’s office opened without warn- 
ing, and Johann stalked in, David Bookbinder didn’t turn 
around, He knew it was Johann, because nobody else would dare 
to walk in like that without knocking, Me took out his cigar cutter 
and clipped a V in the end of the rich closely packed Havana 
tobacco. 

Johana flung his black homburg onto the desk and stood there 
in his gray summer overcoat, looking big and elderly and fierce. 
His jaw was working around as if he had something in his mouth 
that he couldn't decide whether to spit out oF not. 

“David,"” said Johann huskily, stepping forward and finding a 
chair for bimself. “Do you think I'm getting old?” 
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Bookbinder remained at the open window, with his 
back 1 his employer. Me sai “There's a saying, | 


» hin arm resting on Bookbinder's desk, sighed and 
“stared at the floor. 
saying asks whether itis better to be rich, or better to be 
‘went on David Bookbinder, turning around as he spoke, 
Se ean oe 
Johann looked up, Bookbinder bt his cigar, and stood 
Siete ba Sent iet thr ehaw tavalpsieoers io ieakcor 


answer is that it's better to be nich, because the wine man spends his 
days at the rich man’s door."* 

Jobann grunted, He wasn't in the mood for Bookbinder's 
folklore. He said binerty: “That may have been true whenever that 
saying was invented, but it certainly isn't true today. Maybe 
‘Roosevelt was right." 

“Roosevelt?” queried Bookbinder. 

“Well, dammit," said Johann, “tf the Supreme Court is 
supposed to be too old at seventy, what hope do the rest of us have 
at sixty-five? I'm old, David, I'm old and I'm worn out. I'm tired 
of business and I'm tired of oil, and most of all I'm tired of myself. 
‘I don’t care if I'm rich of wise, I'm exhausted."” 

‘David Bookbinder walked around his desk and sat down. He 
laced his fat pink fingers together like a plateful of frankfurters and 
‘Dlinked at Johann seriously. 

“Don’t tall se.” he said. “You had a bad day with the 


'Bad?" snorted Johann. “They're totally intractable! I was 
down there talking to the so-called boys from Local 818, and | got 
absolutely no place at all. They've been getting twenty-five bucks a 
week, which is more than almost anyone in the country, and now 
they want thirty-seven or nothing.”* 

Bookbinder said: "Were the newspapers there?"* 

“Of course they were.” 

“Maybe I should have gone down in your place. I'm not quite 
‘as quotable as you. I hope you didn't say anything colorfal.”* 

Johann pulled his coat around him petulantly. “1 think I've 
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Lendl rent lepweigpea tine lake 
I like, David. 1 


on tend 
sucked his cigar. ei hope youve tad.” be 


not tuking any more of this, 
want you to get Fred Durham up here first thing in the morning, 
and we'll start to talk about layoffs. I'm not going to be black» 
‘mailed, David, and that’s final.”* 

Bookbinder could hardly resist a small, fat smile. "Let's not 
forget why I'm here, Johann,” he said. “And let's not be too free 
and easy with our aspersions. Okay?"* 

Johann didn’t answer. He sat champing his expensive 
bridgework for a while, and then said: “Do you have any coffee in 
this place’ 

"'Sure,"* said Bookbinder. “Like a bagel?” 

“Yes, why not?” said Johann, "I haven't eaten since breakfast, 
‘This must be the toughest day's work I've done in five years. The 
next thing we know, those teamsters are going to be sitting down 
like the General Motors boys.”* 

Bookbinder shook his head. “Don't worry about it, For every 
General Motors there’s a U.S. Steel. And for every man in work 
today, there are going to be wo men out of work tomorrow. The 
way that the market's going, Johann, another recession is ab- 
solutely inevitable, There's no getting away from it. In two years’ 
lime, the CLO will be nothing more than a distant and rather un- 
pleasant memory."* 

"And what about our stock values? I trust they're not going 10 
become nothing more than a distant and rather unpleasant 
memory?" 

Bookbinder leafed through his accounts. ‘1 won't say the next 
couple of years are going (0 be easy. But I've alreudy cut way back 
‘on production, and I'm ready £0 unload labor if we have to. I've 
negotiated one or two new outlets abroad, and | think we should 
weather the storm without too much eapital loss."* 

"Did you sign that German contract?"* 

1 course. We have two shiploads of heavy-duty tires om their 
way to Hamburg right mow, I'm still cool on the Mercedes-Benz 
‘contract, but it could work out okay.”* 

Johann turned around as Stephanie came in with a rattling tray 
of silver coffeepots and Spode cups, and a plateful of buttered 
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cre i i in, Se ped he 


multimillionaire could actually be bothered to cat anything 40 
mundane. 


orp hotel rapa clot 
“What do you mean?" asked David Bookbinder, knowing 


air, would he, if he'd known you were going to do business with 
‘Were Hitler?" 


Bookbinder grunted. “I'm not the only one, Johann, There are 
plenty of financial worthies out there on Wall Street today who are 
looking at their bank balances for guidance, rather than their racial 
consciences. Hitler's in the market for engineering goods and tires 
and all kinds of stuff. He wants the commodities, we need the 
money. I think the Atlantic Ocean is a long enough spoon if we 


‘Herr Hitler is going to fly over here in his Zeppelins and take 
potshots at you through your office window." 

“Not that the Hindenburg was anything to go by,"* murmured 
David Bookbinder, pointedly raising his eyebrows. 

‘They sat for a few minutes in silence, drinking their coffee. 
ola peg ieee berger 

left instructions that his meetings with the Almighty were 
sacrosanct, and that nobody was to call or interrupt. With the rain 
partering against the windows, and the wind Mapping the loose 
Papers on Bookbinder’s desk, they could have been shut away {rom 
the world in some timeless carpeted vestel, with no view outside but 
the clouds, and no sound but the faint barking of car horns as New 
‘York City came to the close of another showery summer day. 

“You know something," said Johann, rubbing his eyes, “you 
‘and me ought to sit down someday and work out just what the helt 
‘we mean to each other.”” 

Bookbinder grinned faintly. “It’s a romance, Johann. Didn't 
you know?" 

Johann snorted. ““Some romance!"* 

David Bookbinder said nothing for a while, but he puffed out 
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smoke in small puffs, and looked as if he was thinking s 
po lipebpeiaae ptipheulepl yom a 
ships start off the way that we started off together; | 

trend They baw te ts, an 4 


Johana said dryly: “I could ruin you. You know thet, 


Bookbinder nodded. “Of course you could. But why should — 
you? There are some dramatic gestures that are worth the price, but — 


Johann brushed bagel crumbs from his coat, “Why do you 
always have to have your windows wide open?"” he asked. “Look 
what happened to Jean Harlow, Caught herself the winter iny 
‘Nuenza and was dead ina week.”” 

“Would you weep at my funeral?” said Bookbinder. 

Johann said: “Just about ax much as you're going to weep at 
mine.”* 

‘There was a light rap at the door, and Stephanie showed Hester 
in. She was dressed in a smart dove-gray afternoon suit with ebalk 
stripes, a floppy-collared cream silk blouse, and a black crocheted 
vest. Her dark hair was softly waved, and she wore a small gray 
turban with a veil and a diamond-studded plume. She didn’t like 
the fashion for openwork hats and peaks because they didn't show 
her big eyes 10 their best advantage, 

The two men stood up, and Johann offered Hester a chair. 
David Bookbinder went across and closed the window, 

“How were the brotherhoods?" asked Hester, sitting down and 
‘opening her pocketbook. "Tea, | can tell you, was dreadful." 

Johann coughed, “If you insist on taking tea with those in 
<redible old dragons, 1 think you have to accept the consequences. 
David and I have just spent the afternoon . « 

“Romancing?” suggested David Bookbinder, 

Johann squinted across at him with @ narrow-eyed look that 

yoked. 


“Well,”” said Hester briskly, “If that’s all you're doing, 
perhaps we ought to go up to Gramercy Park and get ourselves 
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“That woukin’t do any good," said Hester. “Most of her 
friends are wealthy. They'd just advance her the money—give her 
the money—until we gave in,” 

“I see,"" said David Bookbinder. He laid his cigar on the edge 
of his ashtray, 

“She's wild and willful, that’s all,"* repeated Johann. “Thank 
God there hasn't been any in the newspapers about her, but 
if she goes om the way she i, it’s bound to happen sooner or tater." 

David Bookbinder looked down at his desk for a while and then 
“Do you really mean she's wild and willful, oF do you 
‘only person who's ever stood up to you and gotten 


away with it?” 
Johann slowly turned his head when David Bookbinder said 
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kept 
‘you haven’s heard that, and I'll pretend that I haven't 
$of the year 1903."" 

‘There was a curious silence that Hester didn't understand at all. 
‘Outside the window, the rain had stopped now, and dark evening 
loods were gathering gloomily from the west. Hester blinked 
luncertainly at both men and said: “*Nineteen-ob-three? What's 50 
‘special about 19032" 

Johann didn't answer straightaway, but then he lifted himself 
laboriously our of his armchair and wrapped himself up, with slow 
dignity, in his overcoat, 

“It's a joke,” he said in a hoarse and heavy voice. “Nineteen- 
obuthree isa joke." 

‘And David Bookbinder smiled at Hester, and nodded, and 
‘smiled again, as if to say that indeed it was, and a very good joke at 


‘The three cars bounced and walloped over the rough country 
roads, their headlights jostling through the warm summer night. 
Even from quite a way away, you could hear the young people 
‘shrieking and laughing as they swerved from one side of the road 10 
the other, and someone was trying to play “Don't Be That Way” 
‘ona clarinet, but was obviously too drunk and out of breath. 

By the time they reached the crossroads, the three cars were 
almost neck-and-neck, taking up the whole roadway, and the kids 
‘were yelling and shouting to each other as they raced faster and 
faster toward the junction with the main highway. 

“Get off, Eddie! Yayyy!" 

“Ohhh, this sends me! This really sends me down! 

For a moment, two of the sports cars bumped against each 
‘other—running board grinding against the running board—but 
‘then they blared across the main road with their horns going parpp- 
Pasar cei ees eessecencoed op bal anccaeto nts 

‘They drove for another ten minutes, gradually losing speed, 
until they drew up at a small muddy turnoff, and killed their 
‘engines. All of the kids were laughing and joking, and someone was 
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‘saying: "I sat on my hat! ‘Would you look at thar Isat on ” 
goddamned hat!" 


your mother’s here, I want to know about it," said the boy 
‘with the bourbon, ‘She's a fine woman!" 
‘He gave a mock-lustful cackle, and everybody: 


‘evening. Theit cigarettes glowed orange in the dark, and the kid 
with the clarinet kept on tootling the opening bars of “Begin the 
Beguine, 


You know your trouble, Mel," called one of the girls. “Atl 
you can do is begin to begin “Begin the Beguine,’ Why don't you 
‘ever finish it?" 

“Nuts (0 you, Virginia," said Mel. “One day I'll be up there on 
stage with Artic Shaw, anid then you'll squawk out of the other side 
of your mug!” 

“What are you going to do? Hold his coat?” 

Sitting on the running board of Eddie Kaiser's red Chrysler 
convertible, Hope Cornelius listened and laughed. She was feeling 
full of sparks tonight—bright and smart and pretty, tn her clinging 
white silk evening dress, with its deep décolletage and feathery 
plumes over her breasts, she knew she looked at least two years 
‘older than cighteen, The bourbon hadn't passed around to her yet, 
but she was puffing assiduously on her Old Gold, and holding her 
head up in a very sophisticated way, She wore red lipstick, heaps of 
mascara, and she had plucked and penciled her eyebrows into thin 
curves. Her wavy brown hair was tucked into a white curved 
evening hat, and her only jewelry, apart from her rings, was a big 
butterfly brooch in rubies and amethysts, 

Next to her, Eddie Kaiser was smoking his cigarette in an 
‘ontentatiously “tough” way, taking deep drags and blowing the 
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“If you like sitting in the woods on a wet night, drinking whiskey 
‘out of the neck of a bottle."* 

“Why, sure I do," said Eddie Kaiser. He was seventeen, and in 
four years’ time he was due to inherit something in excess of four 
million dollars from his father’s patent-medicine business. His high 
school friends nicknamed him “Pills.” 

“I'd like to do something original for # change,” said Hope. 
“We're always doing the same kind of thing. We have parties, we 


means something - 
“Fd like 10 do something wild," put in John Deerman en 


“Well, this is wild,"” said Mel Herbert. Then he said un- 
certainly: “Isn't it?” 

‘Hope looked around at all the young, well-fed faces. Among 
‘them, these dozen or so children were worth more than the capital 
reserves of some small countries, and yet here they were, sitting in a 
soggy wood in New York State on a showery June night, drinking 
‘whiskey and wondering what to do with themselves. 

“If you think this is wild,"" said Hope, “then I suggest you go 
might faint from the excitement."” 

“Maybe we should go round to your dad's place at Lynwood’s 
Island," one of the girts suggested to Hope. “We could play poker, 
and every time any one of us loses a hand, we could make it a rule 
ee es eae neat ee 

“Aw, that’s dumb,” said Eddie 

“You only think peepee: 'tplay poker.”* 

*Lcun too! I just think it’s dumb. If I want to get a gir!’ 
off, I don’t have to sit down at some dumb card game and do | 

Phifip Strachan called out: “Why don't you do it then, smartie? 
I.don't recall you taking any girl's clothes off." 

“You button it.” snapped Eddie Kaiser. “‘Just because you're 
the Casanova of the campus.”* 
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“Hey,” said John Deerman, passing 


Hope took a swig of bourbon from the bottle and passed it. 
said quietly: “That's because J, Dis exactly like his father, and J, 
D.'s father, just like all of ous fathers, comes from a bankrupt 


“My father’s not bankrupt," said Cicely Schweizmann. “He's 
rich, and that’s his whole trouble."* Cicely, a dark-haired girl with a 
ccamethair jacket slung over her shoulders, was memorable for her 
‘enormous breasts. Philip Strachan used to say about her: “God 
‘thought that rich girls are always unhappy, so he gave her an extra 
hhelping to make up for it,"* 

Hope said: “That's what I mean, Cicely. Our parents are all 
‘wealthy, but mentally they're bankrupt. They don't know 
anything, I mean, our whole country's been through eight years of 
poverty and hardship and sweat, and they still talk about 
‘brotherhoods and workers like they're some kind of rabid scum." 

“Hey, wail a minute,"” said Eddie Kaiser. “That's John L. 
Lewis talk, that is."" 

“More like Grapes af Weath talk," commented Kenny 


‘Thursgood, 

“I don't care what kind of talk it is," said Hope, "Why do you 
think we're sitting here in these stupid woods drinking whickey? 
Because we don't want to be sitting at home listening 10 our 
Pompous parents talking their usual unreal garbage about the 
‘world today and how they help to ran it.”” 

“J don't think my father’s anreal,”* put in Mel Herbert. **He's 
"i give you that, Bust 1 doo't think he's unreal, You have to 
i parents something, They sure know how (o make money," 

“That's about ai/ they know," said Hope, "And do you know 
‘what their money costs the people who work for them? Do you 
really understand what it costs, in humanity, for you to stick a 
forkful of pai de foie grass into that fat face of yours? Don't you 
read the papers? Don’t you read about the strikes and the Okies 
and the struggle this country’s going through?” 

“Oh, come on, Hope,” said Philip Strachan. "The best thing 
that our parents can do for this country is make money. You know 
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Jarpeog forkful no pe compared with 
Eo oes aac 


_Potye the C10. The C1O i communist subversive group, 
‘and they're doing everything they can to bring this nation to its 
‘noes. Well, they won't doit!” 

“Hey, listen,” put in John Deerman. “Are we here for a 
political discussion or are we going to have some fun? Hope, you 
‘said yourself you wanted to do something original."" 

“Yes, come on, Hope,” said Cicely, “We can’t change the 
course of history sitting out here." 

‘Hope stood up and brushed the seat of her dress. "“Okay,"* she 

pertly. “I have an idea.”* 

“We stick up a gas station?" asked Kenny Thursgood. “I'm 

‘sure Philip would like 10 do that.” 

"No," said Hope, "I'd like to do something that’s wild, but at 


interrupted 
anybody, we ought to knock off Hearst, or someone like that.” 

‘Eiddie Kaiser said: “For God's sake, Hope, How are we going 
todo thar? And what for?” 

“1 don't really mean we ought to knock off Hearst,"” said 
Hope. ‘"But we have to do something clever. It has to Jook like it’s 
4 practical joke—you know. just high-spirited kids horsing around, 
‘But at the same time we have to make sure that it blows a Bronx 
cheer at something that our parents believe in. Do you un- 
erstand?”* 


‘My father believes in eating lightly boiled eggs for break fast,"* 
said Kenny Thursgood. ‘You want me to blow a Bronx cheer at 
lightly boiled eggs?" 

“Don’t be so childish. It has 10 be something that shakes their 
‘very foundations. Like the class structure. "* 

“The class structure? | don't understand."* 

“Well, you woukln't. But this is what we do. We go back to the 
highway and we cruise up and down untit we find ourselves a 
hitchhiker. Or maybe we stop off at a diner and look for some 
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drinking his soup straight out of the bow? | mean, don’t you think 
that's beautiful?” 

In the darkness of the clearing, the kids looked at each other in 
bewilderment, and then back at Hope. 

“Is that supposed 10 be a blow for socialism?" asked Philip 
‘Strachan, 


Can you think of anything better?” Hope said. 
‘Well, no, | can't, But it doesn"t seem like much of a blow for 
thought socialists sat down in factories and stuf tke 


Hope said: 
something like this can do? Everybody who knows us—all our 
parents and everybody—they'll just think it's another practical 
joke. They won't get too sore about it, and they'll stay just as. 
‘complacent as they always were. But the workers, the socialists, 
‘they'll see what we're doing for what itis. We're bringing down the 
system. a little at a time, and showing we're not made of the same 
rigid conservative stuff as our parents 
John Deerman scratched his head, “I think it's a funny idew,"* he 
‘suid. **But 1 don’t quite see where the socialism comes in. 1 mean, 
I'm willing to go along with it just because it's funny.”” 
4s long as you go along with it, I don't mind.” said 
Hope, “Maybe you'll underwand it when you've gotten yourself 
some political sophistication. ** 
don’t mind doing it,"” agreed Kenny Thursgood. “It's better 
Strip poker, and it's certainly better than standing 


axked Hope. “How about you?” 
Virginia shrugged. “If we're all doing it, 1 guess I'm game."* 


kids looking on, but Philip was almost compulsively boring, 
ipoapee ‘Mariner, and just like the wedding guest, she could no 
choose | 

"Tow yu Ca tht or over and thos uv pty de 
fashioned,” he said. "But you have to remember that we're all 
Jooking for a brighter future, All of us—not just socialists and 
workers. The rich have rights too, you know."* 

Hope lowered her eyes. “For someone as bright and as well- 
educated as you are," she said, an octave higher than she'd wanted 
10, “*you really don't have much vision.”* 

Philip wasn’t upset. He liked girls with spunk, ‘You're a rare 
fone," he told her, smiling. 


"Yes," she said, 
‘The night wind flapped the gleaming silk of her dress against 
her slim ankles. She said: ""I suppose I'd better get going. Just give 


me a couple of minutes to size everything up. I'll give you a wave 
from the window if I need any help, Eddie, did you find that 
tuxedo yet?” 

“I'm just looking," said Eddie in a muffled voice from the 
trunk of his Chryster, 

“Good luck, Hope," said Philip, and climbed back into his car. 
‘He gave her an impossibly jaunty lite wave, and then started up. 
Eddie found the tuxedo and clambered into his car. The three cars 
backed up out of sight by the trees at the edge of the parking lot, 
and then cut their engines and switched off their lights. Soon there 
‘was nothing but the rustle of the wind and the soft sound of the 
stirring trees, 

Hope crunched across the cinders and climbed the three wooden 
steps 10 the door of the diner. Most of the lights inside had been 
turned off now, and she could see the owner wiping his hands and 
‘hanging up his apron, She opened the screen door and went inside, 

The owner looked up, but the man in the gray sult, the down- 
and-out, kept his eyes on his tepid coffee and the last crumbs of his 
doughnut. Inside the diner it was uncomfortably warm, ant there 
‘was a clinging smell of fat and bacon grease. A large pound cake 
lay under a smeary glass dome like an exhibit at the museum of 
fowsits. An electric fan circled tirelessly and uselessly around on the 
ceiling, casting its flickering shadows over worn-out brown oilcloth 
upholstery, two rickety pinball machines and a Myrna Loy 
calendar 

“We're closed, lady,” said the owner abruptly, He was short 
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faded picture of the frozen Vistula at Bydgoszcz, and a 
rosette saying "Ist," 

t's my. oo ee ee 
pees poopity-poopity poon-tang and just 


“* said the owner, shaking his head. “From cars 1 don’t 


Hope said anxiously: "1 did think of calling a garage. You 
know, 10 come and tow it for me. But # garage will take hours, 1 
have to be in Newburgh tonight, it's absolutely essential, because 
my poor dear uncle is desperately sick, and supposing he dies while 


‘The owner stared at her, Then he turned his head and stared at 
sper am da ae lamas 


The owner shrugged. Then he called out: "Hey, you!” 

‘The down-and-out didn’t realize that the owner was shouting to 
him at first, He continued to sip his coffee, peering into the cup as 
‘if he was making sure that there wasn't an extra mouthful hiding in 


someplace. 

“Hey, you!" called the owner again. 

‘The man laid down his cup and looked up, He was haggard and 
Prematurely gray, with the sharp pointed face and exhausted eyes 
that characterized all those who stood in line for soup, or hung 
around railroad yards, oF sold bootlaces or wind-up dolls on the 
corners of countless city streets, His striped shirt was frayed, and 
this gray suit was worn shapeless, He coukd have been fifty, but he 
‘was probably nearer to thirty-five, There was a desperate destroyed 
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“You think I talk to myself?" 
The man said; *'I'm sorry. No." 
For what was apparently the first time, the man looked across 
at Hope. His eyes didn’t seem to register any kind of surprise at 
silk 


evening" to her and straightened his greasy tie. 

“What you know from cars?" demanded the owner. “*This 
lady, she's broke down, What you know from cars?" 

The down-and-out stood up. He was short, and very thin, and 
Hope noticed that he wore no socks, He came forward, trying 10 
walk straight, and said: "What appears to be the problem, miss?"" 

Hope looked at him warily, Now that her “blow for socialism’ 
was actually happening, she felt frightened as well as excited. She 
had thought about it for weeks—ever since the last row she had had 
with her mother, The idea had seemed silly at first, but the more 
she thought about it, the more she liked it. She wanted to do 
something that made pompous people look as shallow and mean as 
they were; and also she wanted poor and down-trodden men like 
this 10 know thar she and her friends weren't all spoiled brats, 
idling their time away at sailing and dancing and skiing, but that 
the next generation of rich would be genuinely charitable, honestly 
helpful, and free of the grotesque rigidity that had led them all into 
1929. 

It was partly a blow at her father, too. Johann Cornelius had 
never wanted Hope to be anything more than his pretty little 
daughter: bright but obedient, spirited but ready to come to heel 
when required. She sometimes wondered if he was trying 10 prove 
something to himself by the way he treated her. She knew how 
influential her mother was in his life, and he had an unnaturally 
gruff, evasive way of dealing with strong and independent women. 
All through her girlhood, Hope had tussled against his suffocating 
intolerance, like the time he had refused to let her join the Lyn~ 
wood Girl Scouts because he was adamant that she should be a 
pretty girl, a feminine girl, and that she would hate fending for 
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. He had shouted at her: “Pampered? Of course you'll be 


‘some out and see? It’s only just outside. afte you can cin of 
Something to get it running.” 

‘The down-and-out tugged at his nose. ““Well,"* he sald, “1 still 
think 2 tow truck is your best bet, but Il come and have a look, 
How much do I owe you, Mr. Leszno?"* 


the dime ready in his hand, and he laid it carefully on top of the 
‘cash register with an audible click. 
“That's all right,”" he said quietly. “I still pay my way 
Hope flushed, and put che bill back in her purse. ““Well, please 
yourself,”* she said. ‘t dida’t mean to suggest that—"* 
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hewn 
milled over their backs as they stepped out a 
opemetr"Itejaaiove tener tar es 2 any at 
Hoteliers 
‘As they walked across the parking lot, Hope said: ‘By the way, 
my name is Hope Cornelius. Would you mind telling me yours?” 

‘The man looked across at her. In the blue gloom of the evening 
the seemed almost spectral. The darkness clung in the hollows of bis 
eyes, and his cheekbones were as narrow as a rat's. He said: “Why 
do you want to know?" 

“Well—she shrugged—""! like to find out what my Galahads 
are called, in case | ever need them again,"* 

The man coughed. “De you think it’s ever likely that our paths 
will cross in the future?” be asked, 

“You never know."* 

“Well, 1 don't think so,”" he said. “Whoever you are, Miss 
‘Cornelius, you're obviously a very wealthy young lady, and 1 am 
nothing more than a vagrant who used to sell insurance. | don’t 
spend a lot of time in Palm Springs, you know, In fact, 1 mostly 
work this area doing packing and odd jobs for the local stores. T 
cared two dollars yesterday, cutting cords of firewood from dawn 
‘until midnight," 

Hope frowned, *'Haven't you heard of the CIO?" 

“Oh sure,” said the man, sticking his hands in his pockets, 
“But it's no use belonging to a brotherhood of workers if you're 
not ker to Begin with, Besides, I don't agree with come 
smunisen. 

“They're not communists. Their whole purpose is 0 protect 
people just like you."* 

‘The man stopped walking and stared at her, 

“You're pretty unexpected, you are,” he said. “If you don't 
mind my saying s0."" 

“What do you mean?" 

“You're wealthy. 1s that your car there, under those trees? 
Wealthy people don't genceally hold with brotherhoods.” 

Nope said: "The point is, 1 know what it’s like to be rich. My 
father’s rich, and because he's rich, b's fost all his humanity. 
That's why F hold with brotherhoods, because I want t0 s6¢ some 
humanity.” 
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peng day Lewis Bausor, 
originally."" 
“That's a nice name,” said Hope, “De you mind if I call you 
Lewis?” 


“Do whatever you want. You've got the money to." 

‘Hope leaned against the side of the car, “Now, come on,” she 
‘said. “You know that isn't true,” 

“Isn't it?" asked Lewis. He lifted the Chrysler's hood and 
‘cylinder heads had been plated in chromium, and there was the soft 
gleam of brass and machined aluminum everywhere. 

*"This is some engine,” said Lewis. “I'm not sure ! know where 
to start looking."* 

“Maybe there's nothing wrong with it,"" said Hope. 

Lewis wiped his hands on his pants, “Well, if it won't 


‘Then he stood up straight, and hooked at her across the raised 


‘What do you mean?" he asked, ‘Maybe there’s nothing 
‘wrong with it'?"* 

Hope twirled her pocketbook. “Just that. Maybe there's 
‘nothing wrong with it. Maybe 1 brought you out here for some 
different purpose altogether."* 

“Like whai?™ said Lewis defensively. 

‘There was a giggle, and a shuffling sound in the shadows of the 
trees. Out of the darkness stepped Philip Strachan and Eddie 
Kaiser and Virginia and Cicely and Mel and all the rest of the kids. 
‘They came and gathered around the car, while Lewis Bausor stood 
there in his neatly rolled-up shirtsleeves, looking from one to the 
‘other in complete bewilderment. Philip, all gleaming white dickey 
front and gleaming white teeth, came right up with his hand out in 
welcome and said: “Hi.” 
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Lewis lifted his hands as if 10 protect himself from this torrent 


sociability, <i 
“Now, hold on, please,” he said. “Just a minute, Would 
‘someone mind telling me what this is all about?” 


of 


‘York State," 

‘Lewis frowned but didn't say anything. 

“When we meet,” said Philip Strachan, “we select for one 
evening a deserving member of the public, and we treat him to a 
night of feasting and merrymaking. Our philosophy is that even 
though the laws of wealth are immutable, which prevents us from 
distributing our property freely and without let across the entire 
nation, we can at the very least take single and individual 
Americans of lesser means and give them a fleeting taste of the joys: 
of being rich,” 

Lewis Bausor licked his tips. He looked as if his mouth had 
gone dry, and next to Philip's well-fed bulk, he appeared on a 
smaller scale altogether, like the villeins in medieval paintings who: 
are always drawn tinier than their feudal lords. 

“Mr. Bausor,” explained Virginia, “what Philip means is that 
we're going to take you out for a meal, Asa kind of gesture,”" 

Lewis Bausor bent over and picked up his fokled jacket, He 
turned 10 Philip, and said in his soft voice: “I appreciate your 
thought, sir, but I'm afraid that I just ate.”* 

*Acup of coffee and a doughnut isn't earing," put in Hope. 

Lewis shrugged. “Maybe not to you. But that was all 1 could 
afford. 

“That's precisely the point,"* put in Eddie Kaiser, "That was all 
you could afford, but we can afford more, and we want you 10 
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and out of 
tuxedo, He sheepishly, 

coat to try to make it feel more comfortable. 

‘Eddie Kaiser was a tall and hefty young man, and that Lewis 
‘Bausor was undersized and scrawny, the fit wasn’ bad. The 


was pretty punctitious on matters of dress, 

Lewis Bausor came toward Hope, pressing down his straggly 
ray hair with the flat of his hand, 

“How do | look?” he said hoarsely. 

Hope nodded, and gave him a half-smile, She felt something 
tightening her throat, almost as if she wanted to cry. She knew that 
crying was quite ridiculous, and she knew that what they were 
doing was a real blow for socialism, but all the same it was hard to 
keep her eyes from blurring, and when she spoke she sounded as 
hoarse as he did. 

““Lewis,"" she said, ‘*you look just fine."* 

‘They climbed into their three cars. Lewis shared the rumble seat 
of Philip's car with Kenny Thursgood. They set off, with a roar of 
over-revved engines and a salvo of horns, for the Royale Country 
‘Chub, Mel Herbert produced his clarinet once again, and serenaded 
them as they sped through the moth-laced night. 

It took twenty minutes of chaotic driving to reach the Royale, 
‘They sped in through the impressive wrought-iron gates, and 
slewed their cars around on the circular gravel driveway, Although 
it was late, the club was still brightly lit and crowded, and there 
were Cadillacs and Packards and Chryslers glistening like schools 
of expensive fish in the parking bot. 

“Wall, old man,"* said Kenny Thursgood cheerfully, helping 
Lewis Bausor out of his seat, “what do you think of it?"* 

Lewis Bausor, in his crumpled tuxedo, stood on the perfectly 
raked gravel and lifted his eyes slowly upward—up from the 
semicircular sweep of marble steps, up to the massive open doors 
and the glittering hallway inside, up to the columns and particoes 
and ranks of shining windows, up to the ledges and shutters and 
stone acanthus leaves. 
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folds of his coat and said: "Come on, Lewis. This is going to be 
‘beautiful.”* 


‘As they reached the door, Philip Strachan, with Cicely Schweiz 
mann on his arm, caught up. 
“1 go first,” he said. “I"m sure I can soft-soap Mago. Amy- 


‘the foyer above that led to the principal restaurant. Even from the 
‘hall, they could hear the lilting sounds of the orchestra and the low 


clutching Lewis" arm tighter and tighter, they approached the tll 
doors of mahogany and engraved glass that led into the Royale's 
restaurant. Hope could already see Hugo, the small, dark-haired, 
ruthlessly maitre d®, and her heart beat in irregular 
bounds. She didn’t dare to look at Lewis Bausor, who was shuf- 
fling along beside her with his pants trailing on thecarpet. 

Inside, the restaurant was decorated in red velvet and plush, 
with « hundred gilt tables all crisply laid with white linen, solid 
silver cutlery, and rococo candelabra. At one side, the orchestra 
played on their rostrum, fiddling their way through endless elegant 
chamber music. At the other side, double doors opened into the 
kitchen, and dinner jacketed waiters hurried in and out of these 
like bees flying in and out of their hive, carrying silver trays of 
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“Well,” said Philip, ‘1 want a table for fourteen."* 
“All members, Monsieur Strachan?" 


“Oh, | forgot him, Yes, he's a guest.” 

Hugo produced the guest book as if he had been hiding it under 
his dickey, “You will, of course, sign for him, Monsieur 
‘Strachant"* 

Philip blushed slightly, and hesitated, “Well, actually," he 
said, “*he is a guest of Miss Cornelius," 

‘Hugo didn’t budge. “Lady members, sir, cannot sign the 
cect on alt of bomen vito _ this time, he was 
Keeping his eyes on Lewis Bausor, 
observatis lopsided dickey, the money ted bow, the sagging 
Jacket, and the (railing trousers, Lewis Bausor leaned on Hope's 
arm with the dispirited collapse of total pessimism, and she felt as if 
she were taking the Scarecrow in 10 see the Wizard of Oz, He 
‘coughed once or twice, but suppressed it as much as he could. 

Philip Strachan shrugged, and held out his hand for a pen, 
Hugo had it uncapped and poised as instantly as if he had plucked 
it out of the air. Philip signed, and turned back as he did so to give 
Hope a humorless and well-boiled smile. 

Conversation in the restaurant subsided as Hugo led them all 
between the tables to a long basquette by the window. Most of the 
diners were friends of their parents, and they waved and smiled as 
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Neher ier ioedd ihe Soot ba oa ‘You think you've seen 
life? You wait until you see the bums that hang around the Bowery, 
the way they live. Stinking drunk on wood varnish, crawling with 
lice. And some of them respectable men at one time, bankers and 
the like! And women, too! 1 remember in thirty-five, when I was in 
the Midwest, I saw women who would do anything a man cared 10 
for fifty cents, except they were usually so filthy that you would 
have given them fifty cents 10 go away, 1 was on the Chicago 
elevated raitroad, and | saw a woman, no doubt a respectable 
housewife before the Depression, raise her skirts and administer a 
‘pessary. clear in front of the whole car!” 

AL the next table, Mrs. Edwin Daumier, wife of the New York 
investment chief, raised her hand to her brow as if she had a 
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headache. She was a porky little woman with a hooked: 
low-cut black dress, and Hope was aware of her reputation | 
‘of the Royale’s most snobbish and most tiresome members, She 
‘ir wasn't doing much to improve her enjoyment of her 
voleille Jeannette. 


Hope touched Lewis” arm and 
mustn't talk 90 loud, TTheive Al of Seale here shows Wee a 
side of life."* 

Lewis turned to her. His eyes were pink ang watery, and Hope 
‘suddenly realized that on wo martinis he was already drunk. His 
stomach had been empty, except for a cup of coffee and a 
doughnut, and he probably hadn't touched gin in years. 

“Sensitive?” he asked. “OF course they're sensitive! That's 
why you kidnapped me, isn't it, and brought me along? You 
wanted to show all these stuffed pigcons in here that you were 
liberal and free-thinking, isn't that right? 1 knew that all along. 
same for the six-course dinner, but you invited me here for the 
shor omnes of shocking sh ese Od unboys MN "you 

Lewis, please,” said Philip Strachan in an urgent whisper. 
Keep it down, will you?” 

Lewis coughed, and wiped his mouth with his folded napkin. 

“1 don't understand you kids,” be said, shaking his head, 
“You're not made of much, are you, except sugar and spice and all 
things nice?”" 

Hope said: "1 don’t know what you mean, Don’t you realize 
what a first this is, bringing you in here? Don’t you see that you've 
just broken through the whole barrier of wealth and snobbery?” 

Lewis Bausor almost laughed. ‘1 haven't broken through 
anything! The only reason they Ket me in here was because | was 
‘sith you, I couldn't have gotten inhhere by myself in am ice age,"* 

“But you're here, all the samme," said Kenny Thursgood. 

“Oh, sure, I'm here, but you're making damned sure that 
nobody knows about it, Keep yout voice down, Lewis! Don't make 
@ mess with your bread roll, Lewis! What's the point of dragging 
me in here if nobody knows?" 

Hope said hotly: "The papers are going to know, tomorrow, 
because we're going to tell hem!" 

The waiters were bringing the hors d'oeuvres, On Mope’s 
recommendation, Lewis was having chilled Mediterranean prawns 
and plover’s czas. It was laid in front of him by a waiter who could 
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“Of course not,”* put in Mel Herbert. “Everybody knows that a 


side of his mouth. He said softly: "Joke? What joke?" 

“Well,” said Mel, “you have to admit that the whole idea Is 
kkind of amusing. | mean, you coming in here, and all. ! mean, it's 
Pretty wild, You have to admit that.”"* 

John Deerman said: “Every practical joke makes a serious 
point, Lewis, Behind every laugh, there’s a cry of pain, Behind his 
smiling makeup. every clown cries."" 

‘Lewis Bausor stared at him with his thin, ratlike face, his eyes 
Is chat what this is all about? It's a 


“t's 10t exactly a joke, Lewis, 1 
‘mean it's not a joke on you. It's more a kind of charade. Can you 
see what | mean? What we're trying to say by bringing you here is 
that rich people live like that all the time, In charades. But it's not 
you that looks abwurd. 11's all these people here, My having you sit 
down here, eating their food, drinking their wine, sharing their 
restaurant, you're showing just how selfish and inhumanirarian 
they are.”* 

‘The waiters were clearing away the hors d'oeuvres plates and 
bringing the fish. Trout, delicately steamed in herbs. Philip 
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she's rich! You can’t touch anyone who's rich! Don't you un 
derstand that? You're rich yourselves and you don’t even know the 
simple facts of money! You may be fools, but nobody's a bigger 
fool than vs bumsand us dows-and-outs, because we worship what 
you've got, and because of that we worship you, more than saints, 
‘and that's the whole trutht"* 

‘Sehor Perova, a heavy-shouldered man with a frilly white 
‘evening shirt and a drooping black mustache, came over and 
tapped Lewis Bausor on the shoulder. 

Sir, I suggest you apologize!" he said thickly, 

Lewis Bausor looked up at him with unfocused eyes and sald: 
“Go suck yourself, | was leaving anyway.”* 

‘Seior Perova, without any further argument, bit him on the 
side of the head. There was a general gasp. Lewis Bausor tipped 
backward off his chair and fell against the window, cracking one of 
the panes, Philip Strachan leaped up and held Sefior Perova’s arm, 

“Please... sehor! It's not his fault! I"m terribly sorry! Mrs. 
Daumier . . . please accept my personal apologies! This man is my: 
guest, and [ take full responsibility, I'm afraid it’s the drink, he's 
‘not used (0 it! Kenny, will you give me a hand to get him out of 
here!"* 

Hope was kneeling down beside Lewis Bausor. There was & 
‘raging red bruise on his check, and he kept putting his hand 10 is 
mouth as if he thought his teeth might have been broken, Hope 
Jooked up and said: "No, Philip! He's my guest and he’s staying! 
That's the whole point of itt They only have to see someone like 
‘him, and they turn into wild beasts! 


“What do you mean, ‘they'?" 


snapped Philip. “These people 
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wast * 
had reached them by now, and be was clucking and 
fue nd phn hey td ab 


aos “You most teave!"* be said. “*Phense <<. you must all leave! 


Why does he have to leave? He's my guest and | want him to stay." 
‘Hugo rolled his eyes upward, and looked away as if his mortal 
|. “tmem-property | D 


Hugo pointed a rigid finger toward Lewis Bausor's ankles. His 
‘pants had ridden up in the scufffe, and there, in plain view, were his 
‘gray naked shies. 

“No hotiery,”* said Hugo. “There is, in existence 00 his feet, no 
‘hosiery, and the rules plain. Without hosiery, dinner is refused. "* 

Lewis Bausor painfully climbed to his feet, The restaurant was 
silent now, and everybody in the room was staring at him with 
‘hostile curiosity. He whispered 1 Hugo: “Help me out, please, will 
you? I don’t fee! 30 good. 

Hugo turned away. “You must help yourself out. decline to 
touch you for reasons of hygiene. | have my diners to consider.” 

Hope said: "“Come on, Lewis, I'l help you,"" and sbe lifted bis 
‘arm across her shoulder, She looked at Philip Strachan, but Philip 
Strachan stood with his arms by his sides and still didn't move. 
‘Slowly, jethily, they made their way back across the restauran 
‘back toward the tall glass doors, and as they passed cach table, it 
‘scemed that their passing stirred up conversation again, and by the 
time they had reached the velvet rope, where Hugo watched them 
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imperiously as they left, the restaurant was lively with 
laughter, and the orchestra was playing | 4 
fhe then doors came ery er ry of eabmet 


"Miss Cornelius," called o somber voice as she helped Lewis 


with beeswax, He had: 
‘was peering at her through them with an expression of considerable 
pain, 


“Good evening, Mr. Eames.” She was out of breath, She didn’t 
Jook up, because she knew that her mascara had run, 
“Miss Cornelius, it has come to my attention that you were 
responsible for introducing this person into the elub,"” 
“Yes, Mr. Bames,"* 
‘that event, I shall, of course, be obliged to inform your 
father. | am sure that we, the committee, can be lenient; but | 


Mr, Eames signaled to two of the grecn-jacketed footmen who 
stood by the side of the foyer, and they came forward and took 
‘Lewis Bausor by the wrists, Lewis himself did not resist, or even 
stir, but feaned against the wall with his face pale and his whole 
body stringless and stack. 

“You may return to your party, Miss Carnelius,”* said Mr, 
‘Eames. “I will see that this person is expelled." 

For a moment, Hope hesitated, She turned to Lewis Bausor and 
reached out her hand to him, but he woukdn’t or couldn’ lift his 
head, and when she said, "*Lewis .... I'm sorry,"" he didn't even 
appear to have heard her. She left him there and went back into the 
Festaurant, where Hugo had considerately ordered that her trout 
should be kept warm on a chafing dish, It wasn't until weeks later 
that she realized how predictable a girl she must be, for nobody 
more perceptive than a restaurant waiter to know. infallibly, that 
she would return to her meal, 

‘The two footmen took Lewis Bausor out into the night, They 
marched him silently between them up to the end of the graveled 
driveway, 10 the decorated gates which stood at the country club's 
entrance. Once they were off country-<lub property, in the shadows 
‘of the highway, they proceeded systematically 10 beat him up, 
Punching his face and chest and kicking him savagely in the groin 
and legs, He lay there on the road for most of the night, with a 
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the 

sey wind tha some ofthe a fs eal “ihe wed ap breath 
‘of Kentucky."" The daisies nodded, and butterflies flickered 
‘through the grass all around them. Lester, Johann’s traveling valet, 
‘had laid out a cream-colored damask cloth on the ground under the 


Steak-and-truffle pies, ax well as ripe English cheeses and small 
“eryital dishes of sou/fids laces, 

Johann, whose white-painted twin-engined flying boat was 
‘moored on the placid blue lake only half a mile from the house, had 
flown down from Lynwood’s Island with Hester that morning, and 
‘he was sitting in a folding chair with his feet in the sun and his face 
plunged in shadow Fecgethdmotedienlemarersabelsah 
mind, He wore a white barathea suit that seemed incongruouily 
_sportif for him: be was wnned, and grizzled by oncoming age, but 
he stil looked like a man who had spent moat of his adult life in 
‘smoke-filled offices, 

Heater, in a lemon-yetlow dress with a ruffed collar and a print 
‘of pale pink flowers, was wearing a wide yellow hat with a soft 
chiffon veil, which she had tucked up while the ate her souffé. She 
‘was speaking in unusually guarded tones, mainly because she 
‘wanted 10 see what Celia had to say for herself. She knew that her 
son's new friend was the only daughter of Henry Lulworth, the 
adding-machine millionaire, but she had alo heard stories about 
the Lulworth’s family’s sanity. There were tales that William 
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portant it was going to be for Roderick to have a woman with both 
‘elegance and steel. Johann, she thought (as she gently stroked the 
leg of his white ducks), was growing old. It wouldn’t be long before 
Roderick had to take over his fortune and his problems, and she 
had seen too much of Johann’s agonizing struggles with the 
government, the unions, the price of raw materials, and the price of 
working with David Bookbinder to think that Roderick had the 
stamina to carry such a weight on his own. 

Roderick, looking plump and hot, his bair stuck down with 
pomade, was sitting cross-legged at the far corner of the tablecloth. 
He had taken off his garish red-and-green-striped blazer and was 
hacking away at piece of cold poached salmon. Hope, who was in 
‘an unsociable mood these days, had taken her glass of champagne 
and was sitting a little way away on the crooked arm of a tree, 
swinging her legs and staring out over the gently falling grassland 
toward the lake. 

Lester came around with more pies. warm and crusty from his 
portable straw-lined hotbox, and the warm afternoon seemed to 
roll softly around them like all the summer days that ever were, 

“Don't you think Roddy's house is coming on well?” asked 
Hester, looking down toward the square orange-brick mansion. 
‘The sun lit it up as she spoke, and then faded again. 

‘Celia smiled. "1 do rather," she said. "I'm so looking forward 
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1 mt say, though, i's cu to say what 
holt is goieg to tura out Ue, with all those blue drapes all 


Hester smiled back, without really smiling at all. “They do 
‘make the hallway cooler, you know, It gets intolerably hot here in 
summer," 


“it's a very unuyual blue,” remarked Celis. “It reminds me of 
mackerel, when they're not too fresh." 
Hester's mouth pursed. "'t chose it myself,”* she said. “Hf you 
Knew anything about it st all, you would know that it's called 
‘Skagerrak blue, and that it was used by the royal house of Sweden 
{0 decorate many of the rooms at Drotiningholm, the queen's 
summer palace.” 

““Skagerrak biue?” said Cetia with an interested nod. 

“It cools." explained Hester, "It is an icy blue, a Scandinavian 
‘blue, and that is why it has such a cooling effect."” 

‘Roderick had a mouthful of salmon, He said: ‘If you ask me, 
the whole place would've looked betier inred. Now, there's a color 
tocheer you up. Red." 

“Nobody did ask you, Roddy," said Hester, buttering herself a 
‘small crumbly cracker, 

“It's my house,” pointed out Roderick. 
‘Well, that's as may be, but it’s going to be decorated in my 
taste, If | let you have your way, the whole place would look like a 


Roddy,” she said. ““1 mean. . . just look at your blazer, Red and 
areen! I didn't know whether 1 was going out with the heir t0 the 
‘Cornelius fortune or a downtown traffic 

Hester raised her head. She looked picrcingly calm, an ex: 
Presion which Celia found disturbing but also impressive. 

“1 assure you,” said Hester, “that you are going out with the 
heir to the Cornelius fortune, and it would probably be just as well 
if you did not forget it,”” 

Johann was wiping his mouth with his napkie. ‘I'm stuffed to 
bursting,” he said, “That was a good spread, Lester, Remind meto 


‘stooped now, but he had been serving Johann Cornelius on planes 
‘and boats for almost sixteen years, and he wasn’t planning on 
immediate retirement. Lester was the only man around that Johann 
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things?” 

Roderick glanced at Celia, and gave a grin, “That's how we 
kind of met, really, Celia and me, You know Dee Beerenberg has 
learned to fly soto? Well, she gave a big party up at her parents’ 
‘place, and that’s where we first bumped imo cach other. 

Johann glanced at Hester and nodded, Hester said: ‘1 think 
your father was really inquiring about the transatlantic routes you 
‘were working on.”* 

“Oh, them! Ob, they're all in pretty good shape now, But 1 
think we may have to do some kind of cooperative deal with Pan 
American to begin with. It's a question of available know-how, and 


dois pretty much a shot in the dar 

Johann, conceaked in shadows, didn’t raise his head, Sitting as 
hhe was in the bright afternoon sunlight, Roderick found it difficult 
to see his father's face beneath the trees, and he had 10 squint, 

Johann said: “Did I ever tell you the story of how I started 
Cornelius Oit?"* 

“Well, sure, sir, lots of times.”” 

Johann nodded again, “Of course t did, And what did 1 tell 
you? What did | say was the one most important thing that kept me 
goine—the one most important thing that made me rich instead of 
poor? Why am Frick, Roderick? Can you tell me that? Why am 1 
rich when poor olf Joe Sehmoe in the street doesn’t have two red 
pennies 10 rub together?” 

Roderick looked uncertain, but Celta took his hand to reassure 
hhim. The gesture didn't escape Hester's attention, and she noted it 
down ay a phus it Celia’s favor, She knew the girl had deliberately 
teased her over the decoration of Reddy's house, but she was 
mature enough to understand that they had simply been going 
through the time-honored ritual of son's girl friend challenging 
son"s mother. In a matriarchal soviety—which, as far as she coukd 
sec, every civilized society was—it way a necessary stage in a young 
man’s journey through life. He was passed on from mother to wife 
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Landosphyrochoesiteen of the complex and wary 
that went on between | 
er "One a ein ol i, aha you 


Soy can pod hance necame 

‘There was a long silence. Far away, by the lake, a reed warbler 
started whiting. and the breee raffled the gras aad the flowers 
like a mother passing her hand over the hair of her favorite child, 

And?" said Johann at last, 
“2... and, well, that’s about it,"* stammered Roderick. "I 
Has eae ah 
| rrallselomed Seca 

Johane sniffed. Then he said: Don't you think that the 


overenthusiastically. 
‘et in there straightaway. Thats W's someting you realy 
want todo.” 


Johann rox from his chair and stood for a while under the tree, 
‘his hands in his pockets and his back bent with age. 

“Roderick,” be said, “it's not a question of whether J want to 
do it oF not, This is your project, It's up to yow to decide if you 
‘want us to invest in airplanes for transatlantic flying. I will always 
have to give final approval to your budget, and so will David, but 
unless you learn to stand or fall by yourself, then what am I going 
todo when it’s time to hand all this huge corporation over?” 

Roderick was deeply embarrassed. especially in front of Celia. 
He said thickly: “I'm sorry, sir, I didn’t mean that. 1 just meant 
that if the corporation's overall 

“There is no overall policy, not on air flight! 1 gave you carte 
blanche to create a policy. Now it’s up to you to tell me what you 
‘want todo!" 

“Johann,” admonished Hester. “"This is Roddy"s birthday, Do 
eteare tk cheat Selene? py aces Sores Oates 

Johann turned around. For the first time that afternoon, the 
‘sun fell across his face, and Celia saw his pale glistening eyes, his 
‘thick nose, and his sagging jowls. His white collar looked too tight 
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{for him, but he stood in such a way that it appeared to’ 
spd rairete dewatered dyn 
lneerennd of suppressed energy that held Celia's 


“This young lady isn't bored,"" said Johann. “I've been 
watching her, and | know she’s not bored, ‘She's a young lady who 
‘understands wealth, and young ladies who understand wealth are 


“Pd like to hear you opinion, Miss Lulworth,” said Johann, 
“You know about flying, don't you? You've been around with the 
Beerenbergs and the Earharts. What do you think we ought to do 
about transatlantic flight?" 

Celia lowered her eyes and smiled moxtestly. 
Socen capers like Roddy.”* 
ted Johann, “tell me what you think.”"* 
probably wiser 1o play it safe.’ 


“1 mean that flying itself, actually running your own ait fleet, 
seems so uncertain. Look at the Zeppelins! Up until last month, 
everybody thought we were going to go back and forth over the 
Allantic by airship, but now you wouldn't get most people up in 
‘one of those things if you offered them a free flight and a thousand 
doltars spending money." 

“Well, you're probably right," said Johann, “But what's your 
suggestion? I'd like fo get some money invested in aviation, "* 

“think you ought to place your money in all the services that 
people who fly are going 10 need, no matter how they fly. Things 
like carrying cargoes, and catering for passengers while they wait 
for suitable weather to fly, People always eat and drink when they 
travel! And what about things like filing up airplanes with fuel? It 
must take hundreds of gallons to fly the Atlantic. If you can 
‘monopolize all the services on the ground, you can let the air Meets 
take all the risks with airplanes and crashes and explosions, and 
you can sit there taking in a steady profit without any of the 
dangers,” 

Johann listened 10 this, and then chuckled, “You have a wise 
head, Miss Lulworth. I've a good mind to kick out David Book: 
binder and hire you instead.” 


I'm afraid Im 
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n r speaks the voice fan option,” sid Hester, a little 


“Syperpect pet red his son Roderick 


ences 
ontop perpen pene epg meyers 
shaking his head. 
“I have to admit it's a very sound 


‘machines. 
“Our own machines?" said Johann, “You mean . . . build our 


‘own airplane?” 

“Well, that’s right.”* 

“You seriously want 10 do that?" 

“Sure. In my opinion, it's the only way. If 


forehead. The wind had dropped, and it was ninety-five degrees in 
the sun. The reed warbler called again down by the lake, and Lester, 
‘was collecting the plates. 

“Roddy,” said Johann slowly, so that only Roderick could 
hear, ‘When did all of this come 1o you? It wasn’t just this minute, 
was it? Because of what Celia said?” 

“Of coursenot! I've been working a couple of weeks on this,” 

“And you really believe that it would be a good idea for 
‘Cometius Oil to go into aviationT” 

“Absolutely. | mean, one hundred percent." 

“Well,"* said Johann, "the best thing you can do is write me a 
report. Include all the figures, all the finance, and make sure it’s 
siting on my desk at Lynwood's Island by Friday next."* 

Roderick blinked in unexpected pleasure. He lifted his hands as 
if he were going to clasp his father's arms, but Johann simply 
‘grunted and turned away. 

“Sit, 1—" 


to build an airplane—well, I'll give you the money and you | 
‘build it. But, by God, it had better be the best darned 
ever was,"* 


Roderick glanced at his mother. She reached up a band to him, 
and he held her fingers for a moment, and then let go. 

He said to his father: “1 won't let youdown, st. f promise." 

Johann beckoned to Lester to fetch him his stick, He said: "No, 
Roddy, you won't,” 

Roderick went back to Celia with a grin, He didn’ notice the 
look that passed between Celia and Hester, the look of shared 
‘understanding about the true implications of what had just hap- 
pened. It was, in fact, the first look in a series of looks that were the 
‘negotiations and the discussions in the gradual handover of 
Roderick from one woman to another: a look that he himself was 
100 involved with his new airplane project even to notice, let alone 
comprehend, 


Later that evening, when Hope sat in her bedroom overlooking the 
‘woods that curved around one side of the house, there was a rap at 
the door. She said: “Come in,” and Hester came in, still dressed in 
the formal blue evening gown she had worn for dinner, but with her 
hair let down ready for bed. Hope was sitting in a large green wing 
chair by the window, her bare toes on the sill, reading Vein of Iron. 
‘She said: **Mullo, Mother."* 

Hester sit down on the end of Hope's muhagony bed and put 
her hands together in the way she always did before she made a 
serious announcement, 

“1 suppose you're going to tell me off for sitting on a tree alt 
day, insteed of talking about boring okt airplanes with you and 

M 


pe 
Hester said: "I hope we're not that severe a family,"* 
“It depends on your inood, Mother, if you must know.”* 
“Well,” said Mester, "it isn't that." 
Oh, | thought it was, Well, what is it? What other heinous 
crimes have { committed’ 
Hester said: “*Look at me." 
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Country 
(pal gle rpepial aleg! chcporediead ringers 
vagrant, and while he was being cjected, he became violent, and 
a peer eines ae 


‘What happened?” 
." said Hester in a toneless voice, 
“eran away and disappeared into the night."" 
““Idon’t understand." 


“That isn’t all. He was found two days later in a field not far 


exposure.’ 
(oo hesfedey orl araee and tears dropped from her eves 
and onto her open’ 
“Noe Levin: she said "Not Lewis Bausor. Pleas." 
“You know his name?" 
Hope covered her face with her hands. “Oh, God,"" she wept. 
“Oh, God, | fee! so awful 
Hester said: “Hope . . . you must listen 10 me, Do you mean to 
the man? You were consorting with a 


answer, but couldn’t, Her mother handed her a 


from Yonkers. never knew him before. Oh, God, Mother, I feel 

#0 gay. | fal ke ted hie gett.” 
‘said coldly: “Perhaps, in a way, you did.”* 

oe geep Seep paar pest pag eae 

reddened eyes. She knew that Hester would always do whatever 


forgot 
‘special treats. ‘She always attended school events, and she dressed 
‘as every girl hoped her mother might dress. But somehow it was 
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Regt 1." sald Hope, “1 am not comritel | did i for = 
‘reason 

“What reason could there possibly be? You dragged an un- 
fortunate man of no social standing into the Royale, and you not 
only humiliated him but you made a foo! of yourself. | understand 
from Mr. Eames that Philip tried several times to dissuade you, but 
you insisted on carrying os with your idiocy. You couldn't even: 
‘Nisten 10 your friends!" 

“Mother,” said Hope, "it wasn’t like that! I1ook Lewis Bausor 
10 the Royale because | wanted to show that even rich people can 
have compassion. Or don't you understand what compassion is?"* 

Hester remained still and upright, A shuddering crewent of 
Night, eee he ae hooere tal tetonb ani 
wall, shone on her- right cheek, Outside, the gardeners clattered 
their barrows and lawnmowers back 10 the stables. Someone was 
whistling “Stormy Weather." 

“My dear,* said Hester, *“t may not be 
you are. But | do know that holding a vagrant up to ridicule in 
Of the movt select country clubs in the nation is not, by anybody's 


a 

“Don't interrupt! Think, instead of interrupting! Think of how 
selfish you were! You wanted to prove that you weren't rich and 
spoiled? What a way 10 do it! Did you once consider this une 
fortunate man’s feelings when you took him into the Royale? Did 
‘you once consider that he might have his own dignity and pride, no 
matter how mean and poor he looked to you? By what right did 
you éeat him as your plaything? Or were you 1 blinded by the 
wlory of your little crusade that such things didn’t enter your 
mind? 

Hope couldn't answer, Two more tears ran down her cheeks, 
and she felt a deep, choking pain in her throat, 
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 please— 

“it could have been worse," said Hester. “It was all I could do 
to persuade your (ather not to disinherit you altogether. He is very 
es: Hope, and it will take him some time to get over it. He said 


‘There was a pause, Sacleene tn eat Eh 


mother looked suddenly cont 

“He said that el life, cacaby astoarh< ere and that 
‘You must never abuse the power over life that money gives you. Do 
‘you understand?” 

Hope whispered: "Yes, Mother. Ina way.”* 

Hester 100k a light breath, “I hope, for your own sake, that you 


COSTER REVEALED AS SCHULTZ ALLY 


McKesson & Robtins Head and 
Gangster Wore Partners in 
Bootieg Operations 


‘Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Regenheimer was not only aware 


that F. Donald Coster was an exconwict named Prilip 
Musica, but was associated with him i legal liquor 
eaiings from 1927 une the gangrter's murder eight 
yoars later, i was revealed yesterday Federal investi 
gators are stl Uncertain. however, how Musica could 
have remained undiscovered for 80 long, and are contin 
Ling thelr Search for an unknown ally OF allies in the legit: 
imate world of corporate business 

Mew oe Hones 

Decernow, 1838 


‘She went into the open doors of the hangar, and was surprised 
‘at the silence. For once, the huge half-finished airplane that 
stretched {rom one end of the gloomy building to the other was 
resting in peace, unatiended by fitters, riggers, welders, and 
electricians. 

‘She called: “Roderick?” 

‘There was a cough from the far end of the hangar. Roderick 
appeared from the tail of the airplane, dressed in greavy white 
coveralls, with a cheese sandwich in his hand. 

“Roderick,” said Celia. “What are you doing?” 

He came over, “Sorry, my darling. | was having lunch with the 


“You promised to take me over to the Hunting Lodge for 
Junch or had it stipped your mind?"* 

“Oh,” he said, surprised. “’I thought that was tomorrow."* 

“1 can't possibly go tomorrow. You know that. I have a 
planning meeting with Denis Mulligan tomorrow at the Bureau of 
Air Commerce." 

Roderick looked sheepishly at his cheese sandwich. 

“Well, it’s too late, now,” said Celia. ‘You might as well finish 


“I don’t want to be there by two. I don't like lunching late. I 
like to have time for a cocktail, anyway, I can"! spend the rest 
of the afternoon sitting over lunch. 

“Well, I'm sorry,” said Roderick. “I guess I got involved in the 
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C1 again, You know 
‘mounting problems 


‘ing flight in the middle of September. 
snr mie ne 


you're wasting your own money doing al this yourself. Youre jar 
‘more valuable in the boardroom. AS itis, I've had to see the British 
bby myself, and Pan Americun, and after I've seen Mulligan tomor- 
row I'm going to have to talk to the Hughes people.” 

Roderick had a mouthful of sandwich. “I'm sorry, darting. 1 
just think that you're the best person for the job, 

“Of course I'm the best person for the job. But it shouldn't be 
that way. You should be doing all this. Theve airline people hardly 
know you, except from what they've read in the papers. You ought 
to make personal contacts, It's all very well having a wonderful 
airplane to sell, but if you haven't prepared the groundwork, you'll 
find that Curtiss or Boving ar one of those other people have gotten, 
‘in before you. 

“Darling,” said Roderick, ‘I know you mean well, but there is 
‘ne point at all in trying to market something which 1 don't yer 
have." 

“Of course there is! You're not thinking ahead! An airline has 
‘only #6 much money to spend on planes, and if they've already: 
committed it 1o someone else while you've been fiddling around 
with the final screw-tightening and propelter-polishing, then you're 
sunk, aren't you? You've committed Cornetius Holdings to twelve 
million dollars on this project, and if you don't sell it, then you're 
twelve million dollars down.” 

Roderick slapped his hand against the C-1's aluminum nose, 

"This airplane is going to speak for itself, And I wish for once 
‘that you'd let me do things my way."* 

Celia sighed and turned away. Sometimes she despaired of 
Roderick. He was so weilemeaning and gentle, and he always 
remembered to bring her flowers and jewelry, but his mind was like 
layers of kapok. It took so long for any intuitive ideas to penetrate 
that she usually gave up and put them into action herself, It was 
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“EL would really like you to come tomorrow," she said. “Denis 
‘tells me that he has a very good test pilot in mind,"* 

“A test pilot? For the C-17"" 

“What else?" 


Roderick wiped his hands on a piece of rag. "I was thinking we 
‘might persuade Corrigan to doit." 

“Ob, forget about Corrigan. He's too worked up about this 
transtlantic Might be wants to make."" 

“Hesounds like a good pilot, though,” asserted Roderick. 

A tall young man with a small mustache and a droopy tweed 
‘suit that hung around him in billowing folds came walking across: 
the hangar with an armful of blueprints. This was Lem Cosnett. the 
chief designer of the C-1, and Roderick"s closest adviser on 
aviation. Roderick had chosen him because he had barnstormed: 
through Indiana and Ohio for six years, and knew more about the 
‘quirks of civil airplanes than most engineers would tearn in a 
‘lifetime of sitting at a drawing board. 

“F'm still worried about the stalling speed," he said to Rewierick 
in his twangy voice. He caught sight of Celia, and said: "Hallo, 
Mrs. Cornelius, How are you?" 

“Bury, said Celia, “How are you?"* 

“Well, I'm worried about the stalling speed," he repeated. “If 
this bird takes off with a full payload, and if we can't get those 
engines to build up power a little quicker, then we're going to end 
up flat on our tail."* 

“I thought they'd beefed the engines up," said Roderick. 

“Well, they did,” reptied Lem. “But you have t realize this is 
‘4 big airplane. 1 mean, it's bigger than | really wanted to build it,” 

Celia said: “hs ig that’s going to pay. There's 20 commeril 
‘point in building anything 

Lem lanced at Roderick, bu but Roderick simply shrugged. 

“Maybe | can get Rolls-Royce to quote for engines,” suggested 
Lem. “Oppenheimer tells me they're building a first-class rigout 
for Vickers. That could give us some more horsepower." 

Roderick shook his head, “I'm sorry, Lem. There isn’t time, 
Mrs. Cornelius needs a February delivery date at the latest. She's 


as 


already had three penciled orders from the | 
Tomorrow we're poing to sce the direetor.”” aid 
‘Lem (ook out an Old Gold and tit it. 
“Well*he mate, “if you're prepared to take the isk. - 
Cobia said: "What risk?" 
Lem opened out his plans and beld them against the nose of the 


to a certain point how the C-1 is going to behave, and the rest is 
pueswork, Well, my guess is that we may have trouble on takeoff 
because of the unusual weight of this baby. The motors may not be 
able to develop sufficient power quickly enough 10 take it up." 

“You mean it would crash?"* 

“Not necessarily. But it might mean that it’s limited to certain 
airfields which have very long runways. That cuts out short-haul 
{freight work from local airfields around the U.S."" 

Celia looked textily from Roderick to Lem, and back again, 

“Why didn’t we know this before?” 

“Well, Mrs, Cornetius, it's a brand-new airplane, and we just 
couldn't foresee what was going to happen. 

““L don't think that's any excuse at all,"* snapped Celia. “Do 
you have any idea how much money we've already invested in this 
machine?" 

“Yes, but—" 

“It's not a question of *but"! We're not in business to build 
airplanes for our own amusement, We're in business 10 make this 
airplane pay, And if it’s going to pay, it's got to be capable of 
he continental United States, as well 


Roderick coughed, embarrassed. ““Celia,”" he said gently, "I 
really think we ought to wait until the C-1"s completed, and then we 


stopped himself. He 
Ls and then he took Celia’s 
rm and led he out ofthe hangar ino the fresh July sunlight. Celia 
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r her parked Bentley, 
fag fogged reat rasa aay darnd 
(0.90 ‘imo one of your wounded-bull-clephant routines 


was angry. He looked like his father when he was 


that again, in front of the staff—"* 
“Don’t be ridiculous,” she said. “The staff have as much 
-fesponsibility as you do, You shoukin’t even be down here, 
anyway, dressed up like a monkey ‘stick. If you behave like a 
laborer, you'll find you get treated like one."" 

_ NBy you? My wife?" 

“Of course not. But you really must sort your ideas out. We're 

not playing games anymore. Your father gave you this money to 
investi plane, anf doe work, you're in eal trouble 'm 
Only trying to help you out of a fix.’ 

‘Roderick walked moodily around to the front of the car and 
laid his hand on the solid-sitver mascot of a flying Mercury. In the 
istance, across the scrubby airfield, a V-shaped flock of ducks 
‘rose from the Ashiand marshes and wheeled into the wind. 

“*You've changed, you know, since we married,” he said almost 


‘Calin looked at him. "Yes," she replied. I suppose I have." 

“You have to realize,” he said, without turning around, “that 
‘man has certain drives—certain ambitions. My ambition is to build 
‘4 plane that’s better and more exciting than any plane that's ever 
‘been built before."* 

“You know what your father always says, Making profit, by 
definition, is exciting." 

“But it’s not everything,” protested Roderick. “There's more 
tolife than making a profit, 

Celia sighed. “I wish you wouldn't persist in being so in- 
corrigibly naive. Of course there's more to life than making 
Profit. But making a profit is the exsence of business, and that's 

It's not an Erector set, it’s a pieve of com- 


‘Roderick stared at his bride across the reflecting hood of the 
car. She Jooked the same as the laughing young girl he had taken 
down the aisle three months ago in New York, The wedding cars, 
Lincolns and Hispano-Suizas, had stretched for eleven blocks, and 
it had taken a whole city refuse truck to clear up the confetti. But 
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wholly and passionately, But she had never looked for love in the 
men she knew. What she really wanted was command. 

Leerelsy rtphcaretel pnstisine teal Lavertmetet si, 
a peckaboo hat, her blond wavy hair blown by the afternoon wind, 
and he was perplexed and hurt that she was being so intolerant 
toward him. He wondered vaguely if he was giving her enough 


presents. 

“You never wanted me to build this plane, did you?" he asked 
her, He sounded like a small boy. “*That day at the picnic, you 
made that pretty clear to all concerned," 

“Don’t be 40 ridiculous, darling. I was just saying that there's 
more financial risk in the airplane industry than there is in freight 
shipment and servicing.”* 

“Oh, God. You talk like J, P. Morgan on a wet Tuesstay."* 
joddy!"* she said ina shocked voice, “How can you say that? 
‘After all I've been doing to help this project along!"* 

Roderick was confused. He came around the car and held oat 
his arms apologetically, but he was still wearing his greasy 
‘coveralls, and she held her arms up to protect her pale tinen suit tike 
a mother protecting her infant from a leering stranger. 

“Celia,” he said. “Please. We seem to be arguing all the time 
these days," 

“Fm not arguing.” she sais haughtily. “It's you." 

He sighed, “All right, it’s me, I'm sorry. Maybe 1 should leave 
the fitters for a while and get back to my desk. Maybe I'm working. 
too hard."* 

“Ht doesn’t seer to me that you've been working hard at all, 
You seem to spend most of your time tinkering with oily bits and 
pieces and eating sandwiches." 

Roderick pointed toward one of the motor housings on the wing 
of the C-1, "You see that?" he said abruptly. “1 made that. 1 
actually made it, With my own two hands." 
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He wasn’t a gardener, but he was relaxed and cased by 


David Bookbinder came around the edge of the pool, followed 
closely by the man in the dark suit. Their footsteps echoed inside 
the greenhouse, and their reflections dipped and wavered in the 
water. Johann put down his paper and watched them approach. 

David Bookbinder said: ““Thisis Merrett Kale.’ 

Johann reached out his hand without geting up. ‘*How do you 
do, Mr. Kale. You'll forgive my casual 

“It's a pleasure to meet you, Mr. Cornelius. I've heard a great 
deal about you. 

Who hasa't?"* 

Merrett Kale grinned, and sat down uncertainly on an upright 
basketwork chair opposite Johann, while David Bookbinder 
dragged over a daybed and lay back with his hands folded over his 
ppotbelly like Buddha on his summer vacation. 

Johann reached over for his brandy-and-soda and inspected 
Merrett Kale without saying a word. Kale was one of the smart 
young breed of new Navy Department executives, with a crispness 
about him that made you think he even starched his underwear. His 
face was lean and fit in a Buster Crabbe way, and he ware a prickly 
little mustache that didn't suit him. Hix hair was cropped short, 
except for a sandy curl at the front that he obviously considered 


“Well, Mr. Kale,” said Johann stowly. “I hope you had a 
pleasant flight up.” 

“*Yes, sir! That's an impressive airplane you have there. I don’t 
think I've ever flown in anything quite like it. 

“No, you haven't. It's the only one there is.’ 

David Bookbinder said comfortably: “I hear John Livingston’s 
in trouble. Dewey's trying to tie him in with Hines."* 

Johann said: “I heard. Our friend on the grand jury had a word 
in my ear the other day. What does Walter say’ 

Bookbinder unwrapped a large Havana cigar. “He's not sure, 
‘Cooper told him they may be making arrests in a couple of days,"” 

“Arrests? | don’t know what's the matter with these people, 
They see rackets behind every bush.” 
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mosaic floor of the swimming pool, involuntarily avoiding | 
relentless stare of a man who had a dollar for every 
Merrett Kale had lived. 


10 offer. | presume that what you have to offer bears some relation 
to your tasks at the Navy Department." 

‘Merrett Kale took out his handkerchief and patted perspiration 
from his neck. His starched collar was cutting into his skin and 

him sore, 

“Well, sir,’ he said, “I've always felt that industry and 
government should sooperate more closely. | know that the law 
requires defense contracts to be put out to tender, but quite often 
it’s obvious who the best contractor for the work is going to be. 
‘right from the start. Unfortunately, because of the red tape and the 
committees, the best contractor isn't always selected, Maybe his 
price is alittle high, or maybe the secretary doesn’t like his face." 

“| think you can spare me the explinatory prologue,” 
remarked Johann. “Would you please just explain what you have 
tose?” 

Merrett Kale blushed, ‘It's not as easy as all that, sir. But it so 
‘happens that the tast session of Congress provided for four 35,000 
ton warships for the Navy. The same basic type as the Washingzon 
and the North Caroling, That's a twenty-eight knot ship with nine 
sixteen-inch rifles in three turrets, and an armored belt about 
fifteen inches thick.” 


|, sir, they're coming up for offers.”” 

Johann nodded thoughtfully. 

Merrett Kale said: ‘They could be very profitable contracts, 
Mr. Cometius. Very profitable indeed.” 

Johann looked at him. 

“"There’s talk of Congress giving the go-ahead on 45,000- 
tonners, 100," added Kale. “We have plans in preparation 
already.” 

Johann said dryly: “The President is talking about disar- 
‘mament. He says thal war contracts are only of passing value to the 
economy.” 
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any doubts. One way or another, this country has got to get itself 
“ready for war. 

"You think so?” asked Johann. 

“I'm sure of it, sir. And in any case, the President isn’t going to 
be that reluctant to stast placing war contracts. Passing value is 
‘better than no value at all."* 

~ David Bookbinder tapped a chunk of ash on to the floor, He 
‘said: ‘Tell Mr. Comelius your offer, Mr. Kale. He likes things 
blunt," 


“Well, sir,"* explained Kale, “sit so happens that if your 
shipping people want to bid for these four warships, my depart- 
‘ment will be involved in vetting your tenders.” 

Johann almost smiled. Then he said: "How much do you 
want?” 


“Hf your bids are accepted, a quarter of a million dollars."* 

Johann glanced across at David Bookbinder. Bookbinder 
simply shrugged, as if to say that any decision was entirely up to 
Johann 


Johann couldn't quite make up his mind. He'd seen hundreds 


‘Thoughifully Johann said: “How do I know I can trust you, 
Mr. Kale? For all I know, you could be an agent for the grand 

“You can check my credentials if you like,"" said Merrett Kale, 
“I'm sure you have the means to doiit."* 

“We do,”* put in David Bookbinder. “And you can bet your 
life that we will.” 

Johann said 0 

“You mean a quarter of a million?” 

“That's right.”” 
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and collect the rest of the money, and if they weren’t, it was 100 
bad. He would still be ten thousand better off, and he wouldn't 


cater peniting: 
at Johann, 


Johann picked up his telephone and said; “Henry? Yes, it’s me. 
J want you to take ten thousand dollars in cash out of the safe and 
bring it out to the pool, . . . Yes, right now. 

‘The three of them waited in silence for several minutes. Now 
that the deal was concluded, Merrett Kale couldn't think what to 
say, He was embarramed a! having accepted a lower offer, bul at 
the same time he was quite pleased with himself for having out- 
maneuvered the great Johann Cornelius into giving him ten 
thousand dollars for nothing. It was money for old rope. Money 
for jam, He felt like smiling, but obviously couldn't, 

“Do you swim, Mr. Kale?” asked Johann. 

Merrett Kale said: "I'm a sailor." 

“know that, Mr, Kale,” said Johann. “What I meant wits, 
"do you swim?" as opposed to "do you sink: 

Merrett Kale didn't know what to make of that remark, and 

ering: “*I admire your pool, sir, It's very 


“*Yes,"" sad Johann, "It’s the only one there is." 
Henry Keith came out of the house in his shirtsleeves, carrying a 
manila envelope. His hair was thinning on top, and he had dark 
mulberry-cotored circles under his eyes, but he had survived twelve 
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si. 11°s been a real pleasure to do business 

‘Anytime, Mr. Kale. Let's keep our fingers crossed for those 
ships, shall we? 

“P'ML be in touch with Mr, Bookbinder, sir, and 1°ll keep him 


Henry led Merrett Kale out of the swimming pool and back 10 
the house. After they had gone, David Bookbinder sat there with 
«ov Loketnawe grin eer ein 

sunehane | 


“You know something?” he said. 


me! Rulduggery? 

Bookbinder laughed. “There's an old saying, you know, which 
sums this occasion up perfect 

Johann said: *"t was afraid there might be. What is it?" 
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you mean. You're ahead of me, aren't you?"* 
“Tthink I'm paid to be ahead of you." 
Johann picked up his telephone again and said: “Henry? Has 


nit mhone bck and sat there for a moment with his 
cloyed, listening to the soft stopping of the water in the pool, 

od the pyulttering birds. 
The telephone jangled, and Johann reached over and picked it 


up. 

“Eddie? This is Johann Cornelius. . . . I'm fine, how are you? 
- « « Listen, Eddie, I havea litthe problem here, and it’s causing me 
some embarrassment. 1 thought you could maybe help me out. . . « 
‘Yes, that's right, Well, it’s one of your Navy Department people, 1 
don’t like to tell tales out of school, but there's a lot of money 
involved, and 1 don't like to see people take advantage. No, quite 
right. Yes. His name's... Whar’s his name, David?"* 

“Merrett Kale. 

“Eddie? His name's Merrett Kale. 1 betleve he works in your 
contract division, Young guy, quite bright. That's it, Well, he came 
around bere this afternoon and all but promised me the work on 
four 35,000-ton warships, Cornelius Shipping, that is. All I had to 
do was pay him a quarter of a million bucks, and the contracts were 
im the bag. ... Well, that’s right. 1 know you can't believe it, 
Eddie, but that’s the way it was, I stalled for time, and paid him ten 
thousand in astvance. My secretary has the serial numbers, Yes, 
‘cash, He's carrying it with him now, on the three-thirty-two from, 
Lynwood, gets into Grand Central at five-seventeen.”” 

David Bookbinder tistened to Johann talking, and thoughtfully 
sucked at his cigar. A ragged cloud was moving across the sun 
‘outside, and the lawns went suddenly dull. All the sparkle went out 
‘of the sprinklers, and he wondered if it was going to rain. 

“There's one thing more,”* said Johann, on the telephone. 
“Well, Fm afraid that’s right. The mood that the government's in 
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old age. We can always have Walden Farrow to lunch." 


ttaits of his own personality, which he normally kept firmly 
repressed, were openly buzzing around David Bookbinder like a 
swarm of blowflies. 


Johann said: “Have a swim before you go."* 

“Aswim?” 

"1 find it refreshing. It washes off the contamination.” 
Bookbinder looked at Johann in silence for a minute or two, 
srunted a small, fat laugh, He said: ‘1 eight at that,” 


dark and vivacious, and he understood from Philip Strachan that 
she was not averse to “third bave,"* 

‘The Landseers were such tedious people that John often used to 
think that they held special family meetings to decide how they 
could make themselves even more boring than they already were, 
They lived in a large ugly half-limbered mock-Tudor house on a 
nine-acre estate outside of Hartford, most of which was lawns but 
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‘trying to bore them out of court, and the bench had yawned and 
‘openly agreed. 

‘Martin Landscer, their only son, was the model of his father, 
‘He was twenty-three now, and he was studying corporation law 
with the promise of a good position at General Motors. He was a 

young man with fair hedgehog hair, stecl- 
timmed spectacies, and a protuberant Adam's apple. His white 
ducks always seemed to be mangy, and his shirt collars curled up 
Hike stale sandwiches. He was a well-known jerk. 

A shower had just passed over when John drove through the 
brick arch at the head of the Landseers’ driveway and sped down 
toward the house. It always rained when the Landseers held a 
garden party, and the servants ypent more time rushing in and out 
‘with tarpaulins to cover the tables than they did serving drinks. 
‘There was a marquee, with bedraggled bunting, and a brick bar- 
becue that was smoking heavily. Everyone was clustered on the 
veranda of the house, talking and laughing loudly, and some of 
them waved as John tooted his horn. 

‘As he climbed out of his car, a rather stuffy sum was coming out 
ee ee ee 

A seven-piece band was there, in red-and-white-striped 
jai pectgetioned and they were busy wiping off their 
\kitchen chairs with their handkerchiefs. John straightened his tie 
and walked across to the veranda to say hello to Mr. and Mrs. 
\Landscer, and see if he could find Hope. 


“Well, how are you?" said Mr. Landseer, squeezing Job's 
hand and forgetting to let go. “You sure look top-aouc iftcan 
‘say such a thing.” 


“Is Hope here?™ asked John. 

“She certainly is. As a matter of fact, this party is really being 
given for her.” 

“That's kind of you. I'm sure she's thrilled.”* 

“Not so thrilled as we are, I can tell you."" 
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vonghpaa tdgcitine yer rear 
Landseer winked, and his monocle dropped out. 
supporedobe asec ely ‘They're going to announce it! 
John managed to retrieve his hand, Behind them, the 
started to play "Tiger Rag.”* “Announce what?" he asked. 


BD ted Uuadapevertt stant emt gtic nae iat: 
proud, and happy asa boy’s father could | 

‘At that moment young Martin mane came up and said: 
“Father, I think Harrix wants to know when he can start serving 
the cold lobster."* 

“Hi, Martin,” said Joba. 

"Oh, hi, John, Glad you could make it. How's the summer 


retty tough. Is Hope around?” 

“Sure. Has father told you the news?"" 

Mr, Landscer said: “Not me, son. I've kept my lips sealed as 
tight as a jar of pickles," 

‘Did you get the job?” asked John. "The legal thing at 
General Motors?” 

Martin nodded his head. “1 guess you're related, so you ought 
to know first, Hope and I are middie-aisling it. This is our engage- 
‘ment party, 

John blinked at Martin Landseer in total surprise, Of all the 
jerks that walked the northeast United States, Martin Landseer had 
to be the jerkiest, Hope knew that, Hope had even said so herself, 
‘She had once seen Martin Landscer in his bathing costume on Long 
Island, and called him “a kipper in a brown woolly bag."" How 
sould she think of marrying him? He was boring, like all the 
Landscers, but one could forgive him an inherited defect. It was his: 
whining, smarmy, ineffectual personality that annoyed John, kt 
alone the fact that he rooted for Yale and thought that Max 
‘Schmeling should have won his rematch with Joe Louis. John 
couldn't understand what Hope could possibly see in him. Perhaps 
he had hidden talents, like a very long thing, but he couldn't see 
Hope giving up fun and parties and social adventure for a thing, 0 
matter how magnificent. 

“Well"—Martin Landseer grinned—“‘aren't you going to 
congratulate me?"* 
John held out his hand, Shaking hands with Martin Landseer 
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= - 
‘Sheet iets sere nn 
“Sure, 
your: man,” 
Landseer, 


‘Martin Landscer said: “"Fine!"" but then realized he didn’t 
‘understand what John was saying, and said: "'t beg your pardon?"* 

“Your sausages. They look like they're getting pretty well 
ptilied out there.” 

‘The Landseers’ cook, a painfully thin woman in a tall white hat, 
was trying to prod cutlets and wieners on the brick barbecue. 
‘was billowing out across the lawn, as thick and foul- 
. Quackenbush fire out in Paterson, New 


ity 


‘He walked around the back of the house and found Hope on 
her own, sitting at the far end of the veranda, cating strawberries 


He came up the three steps onto the veranda’s Pes 
and said: “Hi."" 

Hope rmachod out a haad.'Thare was-a. sparkling angaguosat 
tring on her finger, but he pretended he hadn't noticed it. ‘ 

“Do you like it?" she asked. 

He nodded, *“Sure. It’s a nice ring.“* 

“Nice? It almost broke the Landseer family for the next 
hundred years. Eighty thousand, if it’s a dime." 

“*Since when did you count the cost of things?"* 

Hope was licking her spoon clean, She stopped licking and 
looked up at John with a clouded face. 

“You don't sound like you're very enthusiastic,’ she said 


“Well, to tell you the truth, I'm not." 

“You don't like me counting the cost of things?"* 

“That's part of it. Have you counted the cost of marrying 
Martin?" 

Hope put down her strawberry dish, **1 don’t know what you 
mean,”” 

"Sure you do. What happened to the kipper in the brown 


“Philip's just a dumb preppie, that’s all."* 

culous!" said John, “Philip’s very fond of you, 

‘and what'smore, Philip'sa bright guy. At least he doesn’t look like 
a refugee from a thrift store!” 

Hope stared at him fiercely, and he saw something in her 

face—something hard and decided but also self-destructive—that 

He sat down on the veranda rail 

1 just don’t see what you're trying 

1o prove. Marlin won't make you s husband—not in a million 
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said: “1 have this desire to look after people weaker than 
myself. 
“Don’t you think Father has that?" 


“Yes, 1 do. But he's buried it someplace inside of him. 1 
‘sometimes think that he cares very much. I think I inherited this 
feeling from himn. But because of the business, and because of what 
we are, we're not allowed to show it.”” 

John said: “Is that why you're marrying Martin? Just because 
you want 10 be kind to someone less fortunate than yourself?” 

‘Hope watched some small boys in white knickerbockers run- 
‘ning around and around in the smoke; and heard their nurse calling 
to them from somewhere out of sight. The aurse said: *Mont- 
morency! Montmorency!"' ina high piping voice, 

Hope said: “Is it wrong to be kind?” 

John tapped his ash into the flowerbed. “OF course not. But 
you have a duty to be kind to yourself, as well, I'm not trying to tell 
you how to run your life, Hope, but consider what you're doing 
before you do it, 1 mean, think about it, Martin Landseer isn’t 
exactly Clark Gable,”* 

“He's not Johann Cornelius, either, thank God.” 

Joha looked at her acutely. “You don’ 
much, do you” 

Hope kicked at the veranda, “You bet 
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then she fet the momentum of her kick squeak her backward 
forward on the swing, and die away, and then she said: “ 


Landseer just to prove something to Father, That's the wrong 
‘reason completely," 


‘Hope gave the garden swing one last push and then stood up. 
‘She reached over and kissed John on the cheek, almost ab- 
‘sentmindedly, the way a distracted mother kisses her son on his way 
toa college football game. 

“Lwant to marry Martin Landseer because 1 want 10 see what 
it’s like to be charitable and kind. 1 want to see what it’s like to 
devote your whole life (o someone weak, and give them strength. It 
didn’t work with Lewis Bausor—you know, that poor man who 
died, But | know that | could do it if I realty tried,” 

John said: “You're more like Father than you even know." 

‘Hope smiled as though she didn’t believe him. But she didn’t 
say any more, because Martin Landseer came cantering around the 
‘back of the house in his yellow suspenders, his white ducks 
‘smudged with smoke, and a black smut on the end of his nose. He 
‘was calling: ““Johnt John! It’s getting out of control, John! You'll 
have to.come and 

While John and Hope had been tlking, they hadn't noticed 
that the rolling smoke from the barbecue had grown even darker 
‘and thicker, and that it was now almost impossible 10 see down to. 
the end of the garden. From the lawn ar the side of the house they 
heard coughing and shouting and the band trying to strike up 
another tune with the ragged uncertainty of men who don’t know 
whether to play or run. 

Joha stripped off his coat and followed Martin back through 
the smoke to the brick barbecue. It looked like a cocktail party on 
the battlefield at Gettysburg, with elegant young things standing 
around with martinis while the clouds of war rolled past in dense 
‘and choking billows. From the veranda Mr. Landseer was shouting 
apopletic directions to his servants, who stood at a hesitant distance 
from the blazing barbecue, holding pails of water and looking 
miserable. 

"Don’t drench it, oF there's no lunch!" he was shouting. “And 
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this flapping, useless young man with the smut 
Ga trsoc ond franc aor tr Bat lr tS 


“Of course! They used to do it on the Cornelius oilfields all the 
time. They had roustabouts who did it for a living!"* 

Martin Landseer took off his spectacles and wiped the soot off 
‘them on the tail of his shirt. “Well, okay, if you think it's going to 
sa 

“You go ahead, I'll just wait here and make sure 
coring 
Martin nodded and skirted around the thickening 
2 Sige phar anlmereettre Seapeflegt rece 
‘Mood on the small pavement patio along with the charcoal and the 
‘skewers and all the rest of the cook's 

He called out: “It’s okay, Father! I'm going to try something! 
Just keep your distancet™ 

‘The servants looked relieved that they weren't going to be called 
‘on to throw their pails of water. Mr. Landscer shouted: “You be 
sareful, there, Martin! That's two hundred dollars’ worth of good 
meat there!”* 

Hope came around from the veranda with her handkerchief 
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‘Of Life,'* but as the cornet player and the banjo plucker saw Mastin 
with his can, their music dwindled away like water down a bath: 
‘tub drain, and they scattered from their chairs. 

‘Martin awkwardly heaved the can straight into the fire, and 
then, only five OF six yards away, tumed around and clapped his. 
hands over his ears. Mr, Landseer bawled: “Martin! What the 
devil are you doing?” but neither he nor anyone else had the time 
of inclination to rush into the smoky epicenter and rescue his 
reckless son. 

There was a sound like warping tin, and then immediately 
afterward an immense bellowing bang, Wieners and chops and T~ 


handful of jacks. There was a lot of screaming from the girls, and 

‘hoarse exclamations from the men, and above all of the hubbub 

Si ‘Martin! Martin! Are you 
right?" 

John ran around through the rubble and scattered meat, 
worriedly trying to locate Martin. My God, he'd had no idea that 
the fool would be dumb enough to ctand there! Supposing he was 
dead, of terribly hurt? Supposing he was lying among the sausage 
links with his head blown off? 

He found Martin standing a little way away. The Landseer boy 
was smiling shakily. His hair was standing on end, and his epec- 
tacles were hanging from one ear, He had no clothes on at all 
except for his shoes and his socks. 

‘When he saw John, he reached out his hands and mouthed: 
‘Jolin... . Iean's hear! I can't hear very well! Ican"t hear!" 
shouted; “I'd better find you a pair of pants!"* 

"t hear you! 

‘Martin nodded, anc John went running back toward the house, 
through milling and babbling gucsts, his face seta tight as he could. 
‘manage, to stop himself from laughing, 

‘Mr. Landscer caught his arm as he reached the veranda, 
“Where's Martin? Is he alive? Where is he?” 
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fixed except for a couple of checks on the landing gear."” 
Roderick reached out and touched the airplane's plain. 
aluminum elevator, ““You know something, Lem, she's beautiful."" 


motors. He's done what he can, but he's still not sure."* 

Roderick took his hand off the elevator. His fingertips had 
made dabs of condensation, which gradually melted away. 

Lem said: “It’s kind of a short runway, after all."* 

Roderick thought about that, and then shrugged. “You know 
what Mrs. Cornetius said. If we can't lift her off from short 
runways, then she's not a commercial proposition.” 

Lem nodded, not particularly joyfully. °*Yes, sir, ! know that."* 

Roderick stared at him hard, “What you're saying is that you 
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Mulligan. He's such a fine pilot, in fact, that he could 
get the C-1 off the ground if it had no motors at all." 
‘Lem said: “Yes, sir." 


believe that, and I'm sure you don't believe it, either, but it’s the 
official line, and since Father appears to subscribe to the Fairbanks 
| ceed amtgentye hen. hg epee ci 


“Okay, Lem, Let's get around this baby and see what the boys 
‘think of her chances."* 

‘Together, Roderick and Lem went on a short tour of the C-I"s 
‘hangar, talking to riggers and aero engineers and mechanics. To 
‘tach, Roderick put the same question: ‘How do you think she's 
‘going to fly?"" Most of them thought good. Some of them said: 
“Okay, I guess."* But be still kept on asking, until he was satisfied 
that every man in the hangar believed that the C-1 was going to 
climb up into the rainy skies this very morning, and wheel over 
‘Wevt Virginia like a silver albatross, 

‘They drank coffee out of enamel! mugs, and waited around for 
R. S. Fairbanks. The test pilot arrived at eight, wearing his ac- 


Roderick cleared his throat. ‘We believe so. 1 want to take off 

atnine.”” 
Fairbanks blinked his poncommittal assent, and then turned 
as parched asa 


Roderick looked down at his shiny black Alan McAfee shoes 
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‘with their almond-pointed toes and punched decorations, He 
(ornate tala atelagtived andiead 
short of power." 


“You'll throttle back ?"* 
“if necessary.”” 
spre mite abner Remember that, It's probably going to be 


Soraiana wanes his coffee in three big mouthfuls, put 

down his mug, and wiped his mouth with a fokted handkerchief. 
‘Ready when you are, Mr, Cosnett."” 

‘With R, S. Fairbanks in the cockpit, they went through the final 
routine of checking every flap and trim tab on the whole 
Rudders and ailerons opened and shut like the lids of magician's 
boxes, Then, at cight-thirty the hangar lights were switched off, 
‘one by one, and two mechanics rolled back the sliding 
doors, allowing the gray grimy light of an overcast day to filter over 
the polished metallic skin of the C-1. A Ford pickup was backed 
into the hangar and linked to the airplane's tail wheel, Slowly the 
giant machine was towed out of the hangar backwards, @ huge 
listening salmon caught by the tai, 

Roderick stood ins the chitly wind with his hands in his pockets 
watching the airplane drawn out onto the airfield. He checked his 
Cartier wristwatch. It was a quarter of nine now, and he hoped his 
father anct mother would arrive in time for the first takeof. Even if 
they didn’t, he could have Fairbanks fly this baby over and over 
and over again, for his father's benefit, or to show off 10 his 
mother, ot for anyone who still needed proof that he wasn’t the 
dogged and obedient elder son any longer, strong on devotion but 
lacking in flair, He wasn’t the awkward asthmatic who couldn't 
keep his pencils sharp. He was the airplane maker, the man who 
‘was going to take America into the streamlined future, the dapper 
confidant of Howard Hughes and Charles Lindbergh and Bennett 
Griffin. This year, almost 200,000 people would My by air, and next 
year, thowands more, Roderick had a dream that scores of 
‘Americans, rich and poor, would soon be girdling the globe by 
Cornelius Airways, He could picture it clear in his mind—a world 
teeming with airplanes, all winging their way hither and thither, 
with smiling families peeping from every porthole—mothers and 
fathers and uncles and aunts—happily traveling through clouds 
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tong 
economic ruin. That's when I told both of them to stop bickering 
and finish their breakfast, and of course your mother said she 
‘wouldn't have anyone speak to her like that, and soon and 40 on. 
‘But they'll be here later, don't fret. Your father won't let you 
‘squander twelve million dollars on an airplane that won't fly, and 
he won't believe it can fly until he sees it for himself.” 

Roderick said doggedly: “Of course it's going to fly. What the 
‘hell does he expect?”* 

Celia tickled Fortescue under his curly chin. ‘That's what we're 
here to find out, isn’t it? Whether it flies or nox?” 

Roderick didn't answer. He was watching Lem Cosnett taking a 
Jast prow! around the C-1, his clipboard on his arm, checking the 
tires and the landing gear. Now the plane was out in the open ait, it 
appeared deceptively small, even though its wings spanned 151 feet, 
and it was 160 feet from its streamlined nose to its tall tail, 


ai 


Roderick looked at her. He sometimes wished she wasn't so 


“"L thought you would have been magnificently pleased. Full of 
your own achievements. There it is, Roddy. A big, beautiful ait- 
plane, and you built it yourself, 

“Yes,” he said, He didn’! sound very convinced, 

Celia laid Fortescue down on the grass, and the toy poodle 
stood at the end of its slender studded leash, quaking like a powder 
puff with chronic pneumonia. 

“Have you heard any more about Hope?” asked Celia. She was 
deliberately changing the subject, but Roderick didn’t altogether 
mind. He was too nervous about the C-1 to talk about it, or 
whether it was going to fly. It was enough that it was actually there, 
parked on the grass a few yards away, a dull silver torpedo with 
looming wings. It was enough that he could smell the oily odor of 
airplane fuel, mingled with the salt tang of the marshes. It was 
enough that he could hear the dry bark of RS. Fairbanks from the 
cockpit window, calling: “Oil pressure normal, flaps normal, fuel 
normal, landing-gear indicator normal, hydraulics normal."* 

A small flock of birds flurried overhead in the slanting wind. 
Roderick took out his clean handkerchief and blew his nose. 

“Hope?” he asked, absentmindedly. “She's still planning on 
marriage, as far as 1 know. John sees more of her than 1 do. It's 
still a sensitive subject around here" 

“What does your mother think’?"* 
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what? : ; ’ y 
‘ medieval for “py. en euey aaen: 
" ‘like Martin, Stow but well-meaning. If there was. 
‘SiS teed hecon, Min tn of ow 


P ter" sald Cela col. 
"Well, you may,”* Roderick told her, “but Mother certainly 
doesn't. Nor does Father. They both believe she'd marry the first 
‘Person available to spite them for all that fuss last year." 

“You mean the man who died?” 


“I don't see the connection.”” 

ert eet he ‘but John believes that she's obsessed 
with the idea of the world’s lame ducks. She didn’t 
Reve hat ea sages fever York; 0 oor srs bod te 
attention to Martin Landscer. 

“Is he that much of a lame duck?" 

coughed. "Let's put it this way, When he was at 
‘college, the frat told his to steal a lady's drawers as an initiation. 
He came back couple of hours later with the drawers out of a 
Grossing table '* 

‘Celia didn’t allow herself to smile, She said: “There's nothing 
‘we can do, is there? I mean, she’s not stupid. She must know what 
she’s getting herself into.” 

“L don't know.” 

“Well, J know, even if she doesn't. You would have thought 
that the man who died would have taught her a leson, When the 
‘wealthy mix with the not-so-wealthy, no matter how benevolent 
their intentions, they usually wind up destroying them. She'll end 
up doing the same thing to Martin Landseer, you mark my words."* 

A midnight-blue Rolls-Royce limousine, with whitewall tires, 

its bodywork polished like a starry sky, appeared around the comer 
of the hangar. The chauffeur opened the door and Johann and 
Hester mepped out, regal and slow, and stood for a moment 10 
make quite sure that everyone was aware of their arrival. Roderick 


‘hand and briefly kissed it. Johann appeared tired, 

tmashed lea bandh ina pid sear One lapel ths 

overcoat, he wore a carnation with a sprig of fern. +e) 
“I'm so glad you could make it,” sakd Roderick, 

Prey ama a aa eth ie 


Johann said: **So that’s the airplane, is it? Is it ready to go?" 

“Almost, sir. We're just making the last checks now."" 

“What are you going to call her?!” asked Hester, “Not just the 
Cl, Lhope?”* 4 

“I'm going to wait until she fies first,"" said Roderick, | 

ester said: “think you ought to call her Eastward Ho! That 
sounds s0 romantic, doesn't it?" 

‘Roderick smiled uncomfortably. ‘Yes, | suppose it does."* 

Lem Cosnett came over and inclined his head respectfully to 
Johann and Hester, Then he murmured in Roderick’s ear: "It's no 
die 

Roderick frowned. "What do you mean?” 

Lem Cosnett said "Fixcuse me" to Johann and Hever and led 
Roderick aside by the arm, Rebrtyrppabgilogiepragee ta: 
rain last night, The airfield’s sodden, If | was sure of the power, I" 
say okay, but I'm not, peta eerie 
to take days to get her out.” 
at his fingernail, He looked irked. 


Roderick said: “When's that going to be? What's the 
forecast?” He knew what the forecast was. 
“Stormy.” 
“Then it's going 1 get worse, isn't it, not better? Are you 
seriously suggesting we've got to hold this twelve-million- dollar 
Airplane all winter, just because the grass is wet? 
have 10 give you my 


“All right," said Roderick, “you've given it, Now let's talk 10 
Fairbanks, and see what Ais opinion is."* 

He walked across the grass toward the C-1, ducking under the 
fuselage and rapping on the hull just below the cockpit. The 
window slid back and R, S. Pairtwnks stuck his head out, “Yes, 
sit 
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Ate: Coset ere believes the pround is 00 wet 
c faket How dojou fel shou 
(neeenters lear change tre por 


gale, with lightning 
U pea i tts ert abn, What's wor ay wbesk eegh 
fence on the way up, and I Mew all the way to Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, with fifty yards of barbed wire, three fence posts, and a 
wooden feed trough fying behind me."* 
Roderick still wanted to make sure. “So you believe you can fly 


“Mr, Cornelius, I'm ready for off."" 

Roderick tured to Lem Cosnett. “*There’s your answer,” he 
‘said quietly. “He can do it, and that's good enough for me. 

‘Lem Cosnett held his clipboard to his chest. He didn't agree, 
‘but he knew that he was going 10 have to give in. He nodded and 
said: ““All right, if that's what you want to do, I'll get myself 
aboard.” 

Roderick went back to Johann and Hester. Johann said: "Is 

right? It’s cold out here. I don"t want your mother 


climbed into the plane and closed the main door. Roderick held 
‘Celia’s arm, but she seemed more interested in Fortescue than she 
was in him and after a while he Jet go. Johann and Hester both 
‘appeared preoccupied and quiet, and Roderick began to wonder if 
any of his family were really interested in him or what he did at all, 
‘The motors were revved up faster and faster until the airplane was 
shuddering and all conversation was sawn away in a droning 
torrent of noise. Hester held her hands over her ears and Roderick 
felt almost embarrassed that he was causing his mother so much 
discomfort, 

In the distance, the windsock stood stiffly toward the northeast. 
‘The huge plane began to roll slowly across the grass, and then turn 
its nose into the breeze. From where they were standing, they could 
see R. S. Fairbanks lowering his goggies, He was a pilot of the old 
school. He liked 10 fly with the windows open, 

‘The grumbling roar of the motors grew louder still, and then R. 
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grassy aicfield, Roderick was tensely aware that if Fairbanks didn't 
et it off the ground in the next three or four seconds, then he was 
Boing to have to throttle back and call the flight off, He heard the 
motors rise to a throaty how! that he had never heard from them 
before, not even during their weeks of punishment testing, and he 
knew that Fairbanks was giving his takeoff every ounce of power 
possible. 

“Oh, God, fly,"" he whispered. Only Celis heard him, and she 
touched his shoulder with her hand; not comfortingly, but as if 10 
reassure him that, yes, the world was very hard. 

Even when he saw spray rising in clouds from the airplane's 
wheels, and knew that Fairbanks had run it into the marshes, 
Roderick still believed that it would rise miraculously off the 
ground, Fly, you bastard, fly! But then he siw showers of mud, 
and the sound of the motors suddenly dropped off with a sinking, 
complaining whine, 

“He's botched itt” cried Roderick in an oddly effeminate 
voice. ‘*He’s run it into the mud! For God's sake, did you see that? 
He's runt straight into the mud!" 

Roderick, heavily, began to run across the airfield in the 
direction of the marsh, ‘The airplane still hada’t come to rest, and 
he looked like a man chasing a plane that he had just missed by a 
minute or two. Johann and Hester and Celia stayed where they 
were, watching him gallop awkwardly through the wet grass in his 
celebration suit. 

‘The airplane appeared to sink sideways, with its tail in the air 
and one wing broken, Then, without warning, one of the motors 
made a flat walloping sound and burst into flames. The wallop 
echoed back to Roderick from the hangar behind him, 

He stopped where he was. Panting, he usrned around and began 
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back tothe buildings. He shouted to Celia: “The car! It's. 
inthecar!” iJ 


‘strong aroma of airplane fuel. 

Roderick splattered around the burning wing to the nose. He 
could see R. S. Fairbanks sitting there, apparently unconscious. He 
‘called to the rigger: "Can you get the door open? It looks like they 
were knocked out!" 

‘The rigger, shielding his face ftom the heat of the fire, tried to 
locate the main door. He called: “I got it! But it’s too hot to 
touch!" 

Roderick ran back around the wing to the side of the plane. The 
fire was out of control now, peeling back polished aluminum from 
blackened spars and ribs, and charring the sleek motors into dark 
right, Roderick tried to touch it and the tips of his fingers were 
seared into blisters. 

He yelled: “Lem! Can you hear me? Lem!"" 

He listened, but there was no response from inside the plane. 

‘The rest of the mechanics and riggers were now splashing 
‘toward them across the marsh, and they had fire extinguishers and 
crowbars. 

"The main door's red-hot already!" shouted Roderick. “Get it 
‘open—fast!”” 

‘The fire began to twist and lick at the fuselage, making a soft 
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funnely roar as it fed on wood and 


‘The windows of the cockpit were as brown and smoky as the 
mica door of a household furnace, Roderick shouted to two 
mechanics; “Give me a lift up here! Maybe I can get the pilotout!"* 

‘The mechanics gripped their hands together to form a step, and 
lifted Roderick up against the hot curved aluminum of the air 
plane's nose. He peered inside the open window, and he could see 
R. S. Fairbanks sitting almost peacefully in his seat. He shouted 
‘out: "Fairbanks! Fairbanks! You haveto get out!"* 

He shouted again and again, but then the airplane's skin grew 
100 hot to touch, and the mechanics had to let Roderick down onto: 
‘the marshy ground again, 

“I think Fairbanks is dead already,"" he said, his face white. 
“At least | hope so. I can’t get him out of there, There isn't a 
chance." 

‘One of the mechanics, a stocky man with wary white hair and 
bright blue eyes, said: “I think we'd better move back now, Me. 
Cornelius. The whole shebang's going to blow herself up in & 

Reluctantly Roderick said: “Okay." They splashed way 
through the muddy waters and tufted grass, feeling the heat of the 
fire on their backs, and then they stood fifty of sixty yards an 
waich twelve million dollars of airplane and two lives busn into 
ashes. The smoke piled heavily into the sky, and the plane's 
framework steamed and crackled as it steadity sank into the marsh, 

Almost a minute had passed when they heard what sounded at 
first like a bird whistling, Then they suddenty realized it was a very 
high-pitched tuman scream, Roderick felt as if he was being 
frozen, oF ws if he was numbed by whiskey. He didn't seem to be 
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| at all, The flames were mirrored ia the water ofthe marth, 


cripple in order 10 escape it. 
‘One of the riggers started to run toward the plane, but Roderick 
bellowed: “No!” and just as the man hesitated, the fuel in the 
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Roderick walked back to his abandoned Pierce Arrow. He sat 
himself in the front seat and started to cry, He clutched his arms 
and swayed backward and forward {ike a child, with tears 
‘streaming down his face, and his lips curled down in a blubbering 
howl. He called for his mother, over and over, and after a while his 
mother came, driven actoss the grass in state in her midnight-blue 
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Rolls-Royce. She held his blistered and smutty hand with her 
‘coo! fingers, and let him rest his pomaded hair against her 
coat as he twisted his necktie around and wept. “Oh, 
Mother, oh, Mother . . .”* 

Johann stood a way off, regarding with a solemn face the 
last few fires that flickered across the marsh. Celia stood a pace or 
two behind him, stroking Fortescue. At the moment, she preferred 
to leave her husband in the tender care of the womb that had borne 
him, 


“You suspected this 


Johann said, without turning around: 
‘would happen, didn’t you? It's a tragedy.” 


eyebrow, 

Johann shrugged. “It's no use pretending, T knew what you 
were the day I first met you. A strong lady. I've met them before, 
you know. I'm even married 10 one. You wanted (0 puit money into. 
air freight and ground services, and Roderick wanted to fly planes. 
‘You were right and he was wrong. And now two innocent men have 
died."* 


“Ht might have flown,” said Celia, Johann looked back at her 
‘over his shoulder and was both satisfied and disturbed 10 see that 
her face was quite deadpan, He granted, 

Celia stepped forward, until she and her father-in-law were side 
bby side. “It might even have been a success,” she said softly, 

Johann shook his head. "Success comes from getting things 
tight. From getting everything right. The motors were wrong, the 
decision to fly on this field was wrong, the leadership was wrong. 
Sooner of later, something like this was inevitable. This airplane 
would have died a quiet death even if it hadn't died a noisy one. t'm 
sorry it was sonoiny."" 

Celia said: “It was well-insured. Overinsured, in fuet, with 


Lloyd’ 
Johann nodded, He poked his cane into the soft soil and 

watched muddy water fill the hole he had made. 

interested in everything that happens within the Cornelius 

* he said. "1 took the trouble to have your order books 

examined, 1 saw, to my surprise, that you hadn't been selling 

airplanes 
Celia gave a faint smile, 
Johann looked at her. * 
“And are you angry?” 


I wondered when you'd notice,”* 
"s my business to notice."” 
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‘est, this airplane. It was a test of his commercial perception, but it 
‘was also a test of his ability to survive.’ 

“He hasn’t come out of it very well, has he?** 

Johann pulled a face. “That depends on how you look at it. 
According to your books, Cornelius Airways has air-freight orders 
for—how much is it?—something over a million dollars. That’s a 
twelfth of my capital investment defrayed already. apart from 


‘Celia said: “It just seemed like a terrible risk, putting all of your 
investment on one airplane. That's why I went around selling air- 
freight services, whether we were going to ship on our own planes 
or someone else"s."* 

“You're a smart lady."* 

Celia stroked Fortescue in a slow, almost bemused way. “I 
don't quite know how I'm going to break it to Roderick. But 1 
‘suppose I'll manage."* 

“He should be pleased,” said Johann. 

“No, he won't be. Not at first. He'll think I didn't believe in 
‘him. He might even try to make out that it was my fault the plane 
didn’t fly.”* 

Johann tapped his cane against the ground. A fire wagon was 
Jouncing across the grass, but it wasn’t hurrying, and the firemen 
‘weren’t even sounding the siren. Most of the fragments of the C-1 


Celia said: "Does this eave Roddy stranded?” 
|what way?” 
‘Are you going to pass control of the business to John?"* 


‘himsel 
afterall, and he has little enough left to be proud of.”* 
ai 


“Doesn't that make you feel. . .1 don’t know, 
\deveptive?"* 


Johann gave a short, humorless laugh and said: “There 
all of our lives when we are deluded by others for our own good, 


gently: “Don’t be too hard on him. It's not his fault entirely. He 
Sepia mnlmenietewrer ery 
Johann nodded. “You're a good girl, Celia. | wish | were free 


Johann lowered his head. ‘You'll understand one day."* 
Celia was about to ask him when, and how, but he turned away 
and walked over to the car. Roderick was now parting his reddened 


Johann stared down at his son for a tong moment. Then he 


Roderick kept his eyes averted and didn't answer. When 
Johana spoke again, his voice was a harsh, slow baritone. 

“A long time ago, Roderick, 1 wept tears like you are doing 
how. But | wept them because someone had sacrificed something 
for me which they valued beyond price. You must never weep for 
yourself again, It is a luxury that not even people as rich as we are 
can afford. 

Johann didn’t wait for his son 10 reply. Roderick couldn't 
possibly have anything to say which would interest him, in any 
case, He walked back to his mud-splatiered Rolty-Royce and 
disappeared inside. Hester hissed Roderick briefly on the forehead 
and followed him. The chauffeur closed the door. It was like a door 
that had closed in 1903. Ax they backed up, turned, and drove 
away, the smoke from the burning C-1 dirtied the skies behind 
them, and the last few fires glowed on the marshes like the fires of & 
pri settlement, It rained again, harder this time, a faceful of 
wire rods, and Celia had to drive the Pierce Arrow back toward the 
hangar, with Roderick sitting mumbly beside her in the front seat. 
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‘There was a five-tier cake, with silver horseshoes and silver 
bells, and photographers with Kodak plate cameras popped off 
Mashbulbs like Chinese firecrackers. A cub reporter from the 
Hartford papers asked Hope how she was going to spend her time 


Jook after my husband, in every way." 

‘There was a curious feeling in the air, The clouds were as thick 
‘and high as cliffs. Johann and Hester had flown over Flushing 
‘Meadow in their private DC-3 on their way to Connecticut, and 
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had looked out over the glittering sprawl of the New York 
Poe Grand oilopgeted citar time. The Trylon 

its seven-hundred-foot shadow like the pointer of a sundial. — 
Hewokees ous hecdiadoniianeciotact tx Vasioe koa tat | 
ray top hat and morning suit, masticating a slice of wedding cake 
aus if it was baked from dust. Beside him Mr. Landseer was pink 
around the ears and telling Johann endlessly and tediously that they 
‘were both fathers-in-law together, correct, and how they ought {0 
play regular rounds of goif out at Hurstview Golf Course, because 
Mr. Landseer was a member, and it was a fine courte, Johann said 
he knew it was a fine course because he owned it, He then asked 
Mr. Landseer why he didn’t buy himself a monocle that didn’t keep 
dropping out. The band played “In the Mood,"" One of the young. 
‘men at the reception had fought in Spain and was telling a butterfly 
crowd of girls how he had ridden horseback through the bombs and 
shrapnel at Caldetas and just reached the harbor in time to catch 
the Omiha as it steamed away with American evacuees. Hope went 
around in her crinoline dress like the clockwork doll on the top of 
4 jewelry box. The sun went in and out behind the clouds, so that 
the afternoon was sometimes as flat as a newspaper picture, and 
sometimes bright and sparkling with flags and trumpess and bottles 
‘of champagne, In spite of the sunshine, Johann knew that America 
‘was preparing to lay down two of the world’s biggest battleships, at 
‘@ cost of ninety million dollars each, and that there was probably 
going to be war. 


United States Attorney Godfrey K. Prescott was in his long steamy 
_grcenhouse when his wife came to the door and called him. He was 
‘a dahlia fanatic, and he grew the best blooms that New Rochelle 
had ever seen, He regularly won prizes, and his red-brick chim- 
neypiece was clustered with rosettes and honorable mentions. 

"tit wait?” he said irritably. “*Can’t you get the fellow to 
call back?" 

“Dear, he said it was quite urgent. It’s to do with McKesson & 
Robbins.”” 

Prescott sighed and pected off his rubber gardening gloves. He 
walked back to the house in his striped apron and went into the 
sitting room through the French doors, Sunlight fell in bright 
trapeziums across the velvel-covered antique furniture, and the 
silver presentation cigarette box winked at him from the table. He 
picked up the telephone and said: Yes?" 
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‘There was crack sence, Then a low, hoarse voice sai: “is 
“| the U.S. attorney?" 


“That's right,” 
“Well, I have some information for you. I guarantee it's good 
‘stuff. I'd like 10 meet you someplace and talk it over.” 

_ Prescott ran his hand through his black wavy hair. “Can't you 
‘tell me now?" he asked his informant, “Are you fron: 


jee gles sich elas T can't tell you too 


_-Hp eh leemnerepherei te ul 
“Just a rough outline,” insisted Prescott, 
‘Well, it's about Phil Musica. You've been asking what his 


res come bis seb contin! com poorol so 

“1 can definitely tie Musica in with Dutch Schult, and ¥ can the 
Dutch in with Musica’s main connection."* 

Prescott reached across to the cigarette box and took out a 


‘The man said: "Wait one.” Then, ieee ea “Tgot 
“wich peleesthgackerrenentpnet satpro 

“How much is something?” asked Prescott. 

“Fives’s.” 

Prescott sucked at his cigarette. “That's a lot of lettuce for one 
name.” 

‘The man said: “It's a big name, Mr. Prescott. I's worth every 


penny.” 
Prescott thought for a moment, Then he said: "All right. 
Where can we meet? Can you get yourself out of the city without 


“Not right away, but if the information's good, 1'll give you a 
personal check and a signed guarantee."* 
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interesting, | 
He shook his head. “I don't know. The fellow’s coming here 
later, and then I'll see." 
His wife said in mild exasperation: “Not another gangster? 1 
don’t think the neighborhood's gotten over that awful Gizzi man 


Prescott smoked his cigarette. “It's to do with Philip Musica. It 
could be a break.”” 

“1 see, dear, Well, I just hope the man’s aot 100 rough, OF 100 
flashy, or something."* 

Prescott went back to his greenhouse. He had been working on 
the Musica case ever since the McKesson & Robbins scandal had 
broken, and he was still convinced that Musica had had secret 
connections in big business, Masquerading under the name of F., 
Donald Coster, the onetime gangster Musica had used the 
reputable drug house of McKesson & Robbins as a front for em= 
bezzlement and the export of airplanes, armaments, food, and 
blankets to foreign countries. At one time Coster-Musica had tried 
to export two million rifles. 

In spite of the scale of his rackets. the seemingly respectable 
head of McKesson & Robbins had fooled bankers, investors, and 
accountants for years; and Prescott was convinced that somewhere 
along the line he had taken expert guidance from some éminence 
rise with a genius for swindles. Musica was undeniably a major= 
league embezzler, and during the carly 1930's he had close con~ 
hections with Dutch Schultz, but it took style and imagination and 
limitless resources of ready money to do what Musica had done, 
and Prescott knew that Musica had none of those assets at his 
disposal, There had to be a contact in Wall Street. 

Musica’s own version would never be heard. When police had 
arrived to arrest him in January at his stately house in Fairfield, 
Connecticut, he had promptly committed suicide. Godfrey Prescott 
often considered that Musica might have felt it more prudent to 
silence himself painlessly than to have his big business contact do it 
the hard way. 

‘During the fength of the afternoon, he potted fresh plants, and 
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President Roosevelt tes us that there is shways give- 
and.take when it comes to allocating military contracts. 
Well, let me ask hum this: Who's doing the giving. and 
who's Going the taking? 


—Saravor eK Mubsinger 
‘gen 12,1940 
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silently toward the house. It circled the ornamental fountains, 


helped Hester He wax looking sallow and bred, and hunched, and 
‘Hester took Johann’s arm, and turned to face the staff with a 


found it impossible to sleep on airplanes, and they were red from 
eyestrain, 


They looked, as they stood there on the raked brown gravel, 
ike a proud and happy old couple, and the staff spontaneously 
‘greeted them with a spatter of applause. 

Radec, their butler, came forward in his swallowtail coat and 
‘bow tie, and dipped his big round head 

“Nive to see you, Radec,”* said Johann in a thick, warm voice. 
““Hoow’s the chili today” 

“I hope, better than ever," answered Radec, displaying two 
ranks of glittering white dentures. ‘*Miguel has been fussing here, 
fussing there, meat, chilies, vegetables, ever since he heard sir was 
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Radec his hat. ""Are you going to freshen up, my dear?" 


‘want to take a bath and tie 


clutched her hand and squeezed it. ‘I'm going to do what you 
asked," he told her. *'I'm going to sit down and have myself a good 
‘peaceful vacation. I guess I deserve it.”* 

“You're not the only one.”* Hester smiled. She had spent the 
last six months feverishly fund-raising for one of Eleanor 
Roosevelt's welfare committees, and the prospect of relaxing at 
Carina Mia, with its Turkish baths and pools and restful rooms, 
seemed like bliss, 

Max Wemmer came in, his heels clicking on the floor, his 
vacation smile tacked firmly into place. 
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Johann coughed and tapped his cane on the Moor, abashed. “1 
Reed 10 know what the rest of the fellows are doing, even if | don't 
do anything myself.” 

“Well, you take care," chided Hester, and kissed him, Maria, 
‘her red-haired and elegant Italian secretary, had arrived now, 
divine Botticelli in a pale green linen suit, and curtsied a greeting, 
and so Hester said: “I'll see you later, when I feel tess like a 
‘stranded lobster."" 

escorted by Radec, walked across the wide 


Johann, fastidiously 
‘hall to the elevator, and he stood patiently still while they rose to 
the second floor, 

“It's been more than a year now, hasn't it?" asked Johann, as 
Radec rattled back the gold-painted trellis gates. 

Radec nodded. “We understand, sir. We don’t feet abandoned. 


Increasingly pertinent pursuit. He would be sixty-seven this year, 
and he was beginning to feel increasingly weary and increasingly 
short of breath, 

Eg ees eater Meee eee sir, if you want to 
watch it sometime, 

“Yes, 1 might ald Joh Johann. “Isn't that the picture with 
Garbo: 

Rade walked with him along the marble-flagged upper 
corridor, in which was hung one of the largest private collections of 
Goya sketches in the world. Through the yellow-tinted Spanish 
‘glass, Johann could see the distorted outlines of the San Gabriel 
‘mountains, and the deep blue sky was turned to watery green. He 
had always liked this house in Pasadena; it was spacious and 
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secluded and almost monastic. It would be easy to spend the 


the balcony room. This was one of Johann's favorite retreats, one. 
ofthe few places where he could sit and relax and relish being rich. 
It was decorated in rich Mexican colors—reds and greens and 


and pineapple, The story went that the table had been sawn from 
the deck boards of one of Sir Francis Drake's galleons, and that it 
‘was stained in English sailors’ blood. 

It was the view from the balcony itself, though, that made the 
room 50 serene, It looked out over the subtropical gardens that 
surrounded Carina Mia, an cighty-acre paradise of roses and or- 
chids and magnolia, with glades and waterfalls and winding 
pathways. In the distance were the tiled rooftops of La Canada, 
and the sandy-colored mountains, and the haze of « California 
morning. 

Johann walked to the edge of the balcony and propped his stick 
against the pierced-stone balustrade. He took a deep breath of 
mountain air and closed his eyes. 

“You're tired, sir?” asked Radec solicitously. “Your drink is 
coming up right sway.”* 

Johann opened his eyes and looked out over the gardens. A 
sprinkler was twirling around and around, shedding diamonds all 
‘over the closely shaved lawns. He gavea small wry stile. 

“Tiredness is only relative to how much work you have to do,"* 
he said in'a husky voice, 

“You can rest here, sir, surely? Fora week or 30?" 

“Well, I'm supposed to, But this war is keeping us pretty busy. 
‘We're caught between the government on one hand, pushing for all 
the nitrates we can produce and all the oi we can pump up and all 
the ships and airplanes we can build, and the Germans on the other 
hand, confiscating our goods in Europe and sinking half our 
consignments and blowing up what they don’t steal. I just heard 
this morning that the Luftwaffe bombed the Savage Hotel in 
London last night—bombed it flat. Apart from the fact that it was 
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‘brandy-and-soda for him on a silver tray and set it down beside him 
with a dish of salted black olives. 

“it’s just like I remembered, "* Johann said quietly. 

‘Rade nodded. “It's yours, sir, and it always springs to life 
‘when you come back here."* 

Johann said: “Did I ever tell you why I called it Carina Mia?" 

‘Radec coughed politely behind his fist. He had started his career 
‘as a waiter at the Hotel Tarnow, in Warsaw, where Polish 
aristocracy had once eaten, in one evening, four hundred quail in 
bblack-currant sauce, and danced potas on the tables, and he knew 
‘how to cope with the oblique conversation of the rich. 

“Yes, si, remember it was a touching story.”* 

“It wasn't completely true, the way I told it.” 

“No, sir?” 

Johann picked up his glass. He paused for a while, his eyes 
‘staring blankly at the bubbles that rose to the rim. Then he sai: ‘I 
don’t suppose it matters, though, what's true and what isn’t. Not 
afer thirty-seven years."” 

Radec waited, immaculately posed, for Johann to say 
something else, but when he didn't, and it was plain that he wasn't 
soing to, the butler softly clicked his heels and prepared to with- 
draw. He had almost reached the door when the telephone rang. He 
diverted himself toward it like a deflected torpedo, and lifted it out 
Of its gilded cradle, 

“Mr, Cornetius’ residence.”* 

He listened for a moment, and then placed his hund over the 
receiver, 

“It's a call for you, sir, Said to be personal,” 

Johann shook his head. “I'm not taking calls now. Take a 
message and give it to Max Wemmer.”* 

Radec spoke into the phone again, and then said: “It’s Mr. 
Jack Field, sir. Apparently he's calling from the front gatchouse."* 

“Jack Field? I don’t believe it! Give me that phone!” 

Radec brought the telephone over and set it on Johann's table. 
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besiege seat mn dinates peemmntn 


‘There was a crackle, and then a familiar voice said: 
Johann. 1 just dropped by to pass the time of day. Can I come on 


up?” 

“You came to Pasadena to pass the time of day? I thought you 
were based in Washington now," 

“Well, that's right. But your office told me you were here, and 
Twas kind of anxious to see you."" 

Johann smiled, "The way | bear it, you don't have anything to 
be anxious about these days. They tell me you're doing pretty 


Jack laughed, “No complaints, But listen, if this is a bad 
‘moment, | can come back in the morning. I didn't realize you'd 
‘only just arrived."* 

Johann shook his head, “No, Jack, you come on up. I'l have 
the guard open the gate, then what you do is drive around to the 
left side of the house, around by the fountain, and park there, It's 
about a half-mile, What do you feel like drinking?" 

“My throat tells mea collins,"* 

“1'll see you in five minutes. 

Johann set down the phone, and then dialed the house switch- 
board to put him through to Hester. She was soaking in the wb, 


“Guess who just arrived, unexpected?" 

“Don't tell me David Bookbinder. 1 couldn't bear it." 

“No, no, nobody like that. Jack Field.’ 

“Jack Field? But that's wonderful! 1 must come on down, Did 
hhesay why hecalled?"* 


4 far ast can tell,”* 


idan 
“Oh, Johann. Tha 's typical of you, You're quite useless,"" 
Johann grunted, "Maybe | am. But you're the only person in 
the world who's allowed to say so, 
In a while Johann heard a short, discreet knock at the door, 
Radec went (0 answer it, while Johann reached for his cane and 
fifted himself strenuously to his feet, his brandy-and-soda in one 
hand, his back as straight as he could manage. Jack Field, im a 
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double-breasted white suit and a black-and-white-striped 
m in with a wide smile. a“ 
“Johann!” He grinned and took Johann's arm in a firm, 


“He's okay. He's doing pretty well. In fact, he's thinking of 
moving out here to California. Either Los Angeles or San Fran- 
isco. 


You still look as if leaving Cornelius Oil was the best thing 
that ever happened to you."” 

Jack stirred the ice in his drink. **| don't regret it, Johann, Any 
oft.” 

Johann coughed. “I'm glad of that. They tell me you're a very 
f fellow these days. What's next? The Supreme 
Court?" 


“Not for me. I'd rather argue than decide."” 
Johann raised his glass, “I'll drink to that," 
‘There was a small silence. They smiled at each other. Then 


aay 


Johann said: "I suppose 1 ought 10 be using your services, see 
Se a ee oe ee 


asta "Do you?" 

‘hyn you fw aad ae of a 
Just let me know," 

‘Jock sled otha, but she smile da’ stay on his face for vey 
Jong. He took a taste of his drink, and then he looked at Johann 
seriously and worriedly, A breeze made the palms in the garden 
‘rustle and hiss, ancl the flowers nodded in crimson agitation, 

Johann said: “You've got something on your mind.” 

Jack pulled an apologetic face. 

“Well,” said Johann expansively, “1 guess it’s kind of hard to 
visit your friends these days for the sake of friendship alone, We're 
all too busy." 

Jack said: “What I've come for. . , well, | hope you'll yee that 
its friendship." 

Johann didn’t look at him. Instead, he narrowed his eyes and 
peered acrovs the valley at the mountains, ay if he was expecting a 
smoke signal or a heliograph message from distant peaks. 

“The truth is that the government is looking for some kind of 
scapegoat right now,” said Jack. 

“Scapegoat? What for?" 

“It’s the war, 1 guess. There's been a lot of pressure from the 
left about kickbacks and racketeering om military contracts. It's 
public money, after all. And there's a pretty determined group of 
senators who want 10 make a name for themselves by catching 
some big corporation paying out bribes to Army and Navy and Air 
Force officials,"* 

Johann nodded reflectively, “1 think David Bookbinder 
mentioned something about that, Senator Hubslager wat one, 
David calls him the Whining Example.” 

“That's the man. Well, he's determined to make a public circus 
‘out of prosecuting half the Pentagon and any big business concerns 
he can catch with egg on their face. He says we can't criticize the 
Germans and the Japanese until we put our own morals in order.” 

“Who does he think he is? Saint Peter?"” 

Jack shrugged. “It doesn’t matter if he thinks he’s God. He's 
chosen the right moment to kick up about corruption, and 
Roosevelt would rather toss him a small fish to keep him quiet than 
stir up a fot of mucky water trying to deny that defense contracts 
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‘craft for the 
‘Shipping and Kosket Finance, 


“Did Jorkins tlt you what kind of angle they're going for?"* 


and if you're a national hero, you're allowed to be eccentric." 
“Eccentric, yes—corrupt, n0."” 


thought about this, 


‘nelius Oil. 

i So bins San on Sou ae pen CTW | 
that, You could have come clean, and said you made a genuine 
ilaake, and contely given the howe 10 some wendy old widow, 


Johann emiled. "You're still the came old Jack, aren't you?** 

“Not quite,” said Jack. “Because | don’t have any ideas at all 
about how you're going to exptain away the boys,”* 

Johann didn’t move, didn’t speak, as if he was expecting Jack 
to say something more, Then he raised his eyes and sald dryly: 
“What boys?” 

Jack vared at Johann blankly, trying to work out if he was 
Joking, or tying, or playing some kind of elaborate game, 

“Youreally don’t know?” he said, and his disbelief was plain. 

Johann shook his head. ‘If 1 knew, Jack, | wouldn't ask you. 
We've known each other too long for hedging. Besides, I have to 
‘say that you're the only man alive to whom it ino pleasure at all to 
We." 

Jack stood up and walked to the balustrade of the balcony. As 
he dit so, two ground doves few up from the bushes, their wings 
flickering red in the clear winlight, He sat on the balustrade and 
reached inta his imide pocket for 2 brown envelope, which he 
carefully opened, 

“If you really don’t know about this,” he said quietly, “I'm 
afraid that you're due for a bad surprise. 

“Not much surprises me these days," retorted Johann, and 
hheld out his hand for the envelope. 

He took out a dozen black-and-white photographs, obviously. 
taken under difficult lighting conditions, They showed a shadowy 
bedroom with a wide four-poster bed, on which lay an elderly man 
and three young boys, none of whom could have been older than 
fifteen. ‘They were all naked, like plucked guinea fowl, and the 
Photographs showed them in one sexual pose after another, The 
‘most graphic picture of all showed the elderly man tying on his 
‘back, deeply penetrating a young boy who lay on top of him with 
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Johann took a deep breath, “Well,"* he said gently, “I ape 
preciateit."* 

‘1m just returning a great many old favors.'* 

Johann called: **Radec!”* 


"Yes, st 
“Get Mr. Bookbinder on the telephone, right away," 
Jack said: “1 don't want you to do anything rash, Johann, They 
haven’ tanade op thei minds if ury ve gota t0 po abend et " 
Pilates -mler vet taren 
a nothing Bat ve heard that David Bookbinder tends 10 
take. well, overdecisive ation.”” 


“Overdecisive?” 
“Oh, come on, Johann, you know what I mean, There are one 
‘or wo stories arourid about what happens to people who get in his 
way.” 

Johann finshed his drink and then swirled the ice around in his 
alass. "Yes, I suppone there are. But you needn't worry. If anyone 
is going to take overdectslve action in this particular instance, it's 


“Why don’t you call Hubslager direct? Maybe you can mark 
out some middie grown, "* 

“Middle ground? The only ground I'm going to mark out with 
‘him is the ground I'm going to bury him 
course. If he has the goddamned selt- 

“Johann,” interrupted Jack, ‘This is serious. Rewlly serious. 
You could find yourself out of Washington, out of society, out of 
all your committees, out of shipping, out of government contracts, 
you name it. This country will turn any number of blind eyes to: 
bribery, and extortion, and graft, but it won't tolerate anything (0 
do with sex. Even if those boys are shown up for the male whores 
they very probably are, you still can't win! They'll say that you 
corrupted a grand old sailor for the sake of your own grubby 
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“Jack said: “If nothing else, 
“Roddy and John and Hope. If you don't come to some kind of 
compromise with 


Johann raived an eyebrow, “Hester's a strong woman,” he said 


know that,” said Jack kindly, “But she doesn’t have to go. 
— re Newenmecane pd a manreetanma satanic 
es 
Johann toyed with an olive. “What kind of concessions do you 
‘think Hubslager would find attractive?” 
“V'm not sure. But he might be persuaded 10 look more 
favorably on Cornelius Shipping if he’s promised some kind of 


‘support.’ 
“What kind of future support?” 
“Campaign contributions might do it. Or it might be enough if 
Fees cenit your political opposition 10 organized 


Siiceceen’s apes eect: “And he's trying to lake us 10 the 
‘cleaners for corruption?’ 

Jack said: “That's the way of the world, Johann, Corruption is 
‘only what the other fellow does. 

“Have you talked to Hubslager personally? You're not mixed 
up in this, are you?” 

Jack shook his head. **As far ay I'm concerned, the whole thing 
‘stinks like @ dead catfish. But we're friends, Johann, you and 1, 
‘You got me started, you paid me well, and you never stood in my 
way when I really wanted out. You're much more appreciative of 
People, and much kinder, and much more sensitive, than most of 
your staff or your friends will ever realize. And I guess that’s why 
Tm here coday, saying what Tm saying now. 
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before each of them would have to face the consequences, bitter or 
happy, of his own life, 

“Okay.” said Johann, “But I'm still going to bury Hubstager, 
Deeper than a goddamned sugar-pine root, 

Just then the door opened and Hester came in, wearing a tong 
silk robe and a red-and-yellow head scarf. 

“Jack,” she said, holding out her arms. “Such a pleasure to see 


‘After dinner that evening, Johann retired to bed early and left 
Hester and Jack in the drawing room, They sat on the rich leather 
Chesterfield in the shaded light of Mexican brass lamps, Finishing 
their coffee and liqueurs and talking quietly. Around them, on the 
shadowy walls, hung dark portraits of Spanish heroes, bewhiskered 
and cuirassed, and plants in hanging baskets. Through the half- 
‘open doors they could hear the soft hesitant sound of a plectrum- 
plucked guitar, as one of the trio who had entertained them during 
dinner played a gentle romantic melody. 

"s almost too restful for comfort,” said Jack, “*{ bet you 
‘wish you could stay here forever."” 

“Sometimes."* Hester smiled, pouring him another cup of 
coffee. “But 1 think I'd miss the cut-and-thrust of New York 
society, wouldn't you? You have no idea how keenly it sharpens the 

that social skulduggery.”* 
looking handsome and oddly boyish in his tuxedo and 
id: “*You never seem like the kind of woman to bother 
with etiquette and pecking orders and bringing out your 
Sovighter." 


“On the contrary, I adore it, My mother gave dazens of parties 
‘when I was a child, and she always used to keep me up-to-date on 
wha was acceptable, and who wasn't, and why. Johann wasn’t at 
all acceptable when 1 first met him, but 1 suppose that was part of 
the attraction. | was a very forward young girl, you know, and the 
{dea of having a very rich husband with the manners of a 
rather appealed to me."" 
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Ik liga “Yow 6 Nem te Seti be Sou 
"She brushed back her hair. ““He wouldn't mind. farms 
“tease of burner. you haow, even if it bit biblical,” 
“He seems tired.’ 
‘Hester nodded, “It's the war, He's been working too hard. I 


Hester put her coffee cup back om the silver bird-cage tray. She 
hhad suspected that Jack’s visit wasn't entirely social, and now she 
knew she was right. Very quietly she said: **You'd better tell me 
‘what's gone wrong." 


"Well, it's early days yet," said Jack. “*But it looks ike 
putting together a 


straight for Senator 
‘slager’s solar plexus is the worst possible thing he could do,** 

Hester's eyes darkened a little. ‘They were very brown, very 
intense, She said: ** How nasty is 100 damned nasty?" 

“Nasty enough 10 make the neme Of Cornelius take on the 
social odor of soiled 

ell, whar? I"m not a child, Jack. do know something of the 
‘world’s less savory side.” 

Jack colored, “I know that, Hester. It's just that if Roderick's 
running Rehoboth, then he's ultimately responsible for what 
‘happened, and it’s kind of hard for anyone to tell a mother that her 
‘son has been ultimately responsible for something as bad as this,"* 

Hester was sitting very upright, In the next room, ihe guitar was 
picking out the sad melody of *Aguascalientes,"" and a spidery 
shadow revolved across the whitewashed wall as a soft draft turned 
one of the plants in its basket, She said in # measured voice: “1 
would never say this to anyone else, Jack, but Roddy is not 
tultimately responsible, in any real sense, for very many of his own 
decisions, Reddy's a builder, you know. A dreamer, But he's not a 
decision:maker. Most of his really important policy comes from 
Celia. She's a very hard, capable girl, and I'm afraid that she often 
takes the place of Roddy’s spine.” 

Jack was embarrassed. He hadn't wanted to force Hester into 
‘having to say anything like that, either about Johann or any of her 
children. He liked Roderick, although he was quite aware of how 
soft he was, and Ellie got on well with Celia, But even if Roderick 
hadn't been personally responsible for sending those boy whores 10 
Admiral Messenger, his weakness had enmeshed his mother and his 
father in what could turn out to be the worst big business scandal in 
years. 

Jack said: "Whoever was actually responsible, the whole 
‘Cornelius organization is going 10 have to carry the can back, and 
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‘successful business, you have to be aware of what those prices 
3 
“+L just wish the press and the public shared the same view."* 
Hester brushed her dress straight. “I'm not saying that I'm not 
revolted, Jack, because I am. But I'm not shocked. What did 


say?" 

"He was outraged, of course. He hadn't known anything about 
it, But what concerns me is that he’s going to challenge Hubalager 
to bring it out én the open, and Hubslager has so much evidence he 
ant possibly fail 10 wipe the floor with all of you. Unless you can 


‘She lowered her blue-shaded eyelids. “I don't know why, and it 
thas never been any good asking him, but Johann seems to feel that 
‘sex is for the reproduction of children and the occasional reiease of 
temper. There, I shouldn't be telling you that, either. But we've 
‘been friends a long time, Jack.” 


She shook her head. “You don’t have to say you're sorry. I 
‘wouldn't tell you if I didn’t want to,"* 

She stood up and walked across the polished parquet floor, her 
lavender dress mirrored in the dark wood so that she looked like an 
ice skater on a mysterious pool, She crossed her arms across her 
breasts as if she was trying to keep warm. 

She said simply: “Being married to Johann has been a very 

strange experience. He can be so spontaneously generous he can 
almost make you cry. He can be affectionate, in a gruff kind of 
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way, But I don't think that he has ever actually loved me, 


‘there way someone, once. I 


‘They were silent for « few minutes, while the guitar played an 
‘ld Mexican Jove song that was almost absurdly romantic, Then 
Hester said: “I should have married a man like you, really. 
‘Younger, and less compticated,"" 

Jack didn’t say anything. He lowered his eyes and looked down 
at the floor, and wished that fife wasn't so damned involved, 
Hester walked back to the settee, her skirts rustling, and stood 
beside him. She hesitated for a moment, and then she laid cool 
Fingers on the back of his neck, and massaged him with strong, 
sensitive strokes, 

“E sometimes feet that I threw my womanhooxt away. Not my 
intelligence, or my personatity, because Johann has never abused 
ither of those, But he never makex me feel like a woman and 
othing else. 11 makes me s0 frustrated sometimes, because he"s $0 
masculine and 40 physically attractive, He may have had the 
‘capacity to love when he was younger, you know, but if he did, he 
Jost most of ton the way." 

‘She knelt down on the rug in front of him and clasped her hands 
around his neck, $0 that he was looking straight into her wide 
brown eyes. Even at forty-eight, she was still pretty, and her dress 
‘was cul low enough to show the cleavage of her small, rounded 
breasts. The laugh lines around het eyes, those that hadn't been 
smoothed away by Dr. Carlsson and Dr. Michael, only softened the 
pertness of her heart-shaped face. 
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‘ot tying toe rude," he tod her. Is jut that telat 
time 1 called around at Gracie Square, 1 ‘hung my 
skimmer on Martin's nose instead of the hat stand."* 

‘Hope pursed her tips, but didn’t answer this time, She set out 
the fruit and busied herself with arranging the picnic plates. 
looked around the raised lid of the hamper and said: "*Hope"* 

‘Again she didn't angwer. He said: “You're not cross, are you? 
‘Come on, I was only joking.” 

‘She glanced up, and be could see by her eyes that she wasn't 
really annoyed, 

“Just remember this,” she said, opening the pickle jar and 
forking out a warty green pickle, “there's only one person around 
‘here who's allowed to criticize Martin, and that's me. He's my 
husband, and I'm his wife, and whatever 1 think about him in 
private is my business. Apart from that, he doesn’t mean to be 
skinny and stupid. 

Philip twisted off the champagne cork and lifted two long- 
stemmed glasses in hi left hand so that he could fill them up to the 
beim with brad. “Martin's not char stupid,” he remarked, waiting 


found himself an apartment om the river. and he's married to you. 
There's a million guys w hell of a fot smarter than Martin who 
would have given their front teeth for all of that."" 

He passed one of the glasses to Hope. "Mind you," he added 
with a grin, "I haveto agree that he's skinny.” 


They ate their chicken and fruit, and drank their champagne, 
then sal back against the trunk of the hickory, feeling sleepy 
and contented. It was @ hot, hazy day in New York State, not far 
from Kent, Connecticut, where Philip Strachan’s father had a 
‘senall summer retreat, 1 was only a half-hour’s drive from the diner 
where, just three years ago, Hope had picked up Lewis Bausor: but 
everything that had happened that night now seemed like nothing 
‘more than a movie they had once gone to see, so long ago that they 
could scarcely remember who was in it 
Three years hado’t done much to mature Philip Strachan's wit 
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PERE a ee PCE, 1! 
‘She puffed out the smoke in an marrow stream, 


doglike way, 

"But don’t tell me you want 10 stay married to a dog. 1 could 
‘have let you have King. He's a thoroughbred, and what's more he's 
‘handsome, and | bet he would have made a damned sight more 
‘iateresting husband then Martia,”* 

“Philip, don’t insult him, I don’t want to hear it. 1 don’t even 
‘want to discuss it,”* 

Philip shrugged. ‘It seems crazy to me," 

“What does?” 

“Well, why stay married when divorce is 40 easy? You could pet 
yourself free in six weeks with a good lawyer. Tell the judge that 
‘Martin’s been cruel to you. Going off om business trips and leaving 
you to fend for yourself. All that kind of stuff. The courts love it. 
And if you sob into your hankie a couple of times, they'll award 
you the whole apartment in Gracie Square and fifteen grand a 


Hope took the cigarette from him and inhaled the smoke 
deeply. “1 don’t need money, Phil. And 1 don’t particularty care if 
I never see the inside of that pokey little apartment ever again."* 

Philip said: “More champagne?” 

‘She held out her glass. °t only married Martin to show Father 
that I was independent, A big act of defiance. If you send me off to 
the Landseers as a punishment, then I'll damned weil make it look 
as if | loved every minute of it, My God, what a price to pay, Do 
you know something, | can look at Martin standing there in bis 
pajamas, all ready for bed, and 1 can think to myself, look at you, 
you awkward litte worm. I wish a huge great bird would come 
swooping down and carry you off in its beak.” 

Philip loosened his the. “It could be arranged. t'll have a word 
with the Audubon Soviety.”* 

Hope smiled, and shook hier head. “I have a terrible feeling that 
I'm never going to get rid of Martin Landscer as long as I live. 
Maybe that's my punishment for Lewis Bausor, I can't conceive of 
God doing anything worse to me, can you?" 
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“balanced: * 
Hope stood up and took a few steps down toward the rushy 
brink of the lake. “You're not like Martin,” she said, "Martin 
‘would have carried a five-piece jarr band on his shoulders if { 
‘wanted him to." 

‘She kicked off her shoes. “It's so hot,"* she said. “it's like 
, ‘being in Africa.”* 

“We could go for a swim,” suggested Philip. 
| "We haven't brought towels, 
i “We could lie on the grass and bet the sum dry us off. That's 
‘what they must have done before towels were invented.” 

, “Nobody invented towels. How can you invent a towel?” 


came down to the waterhole with Turkish towels over their arms: 
and back brushes, do you?” 

Hope turned around. The sua reflected off the water that 
lapped in between the rushes and lit up her face with curves of light, 
Her eyes were clear and pale. She said: “All right, then, Let's 


‘She bent her head forward, and Philip unbuttoned her dress 
down to the waist. As he loosened the last button, he leaned toward 
hher and kissed the back of her neck, just where her wavy brown 
‘hair came to a fine downy point. Out on the lake, two or three of 
the scoter ducks flustered up from the water, but then settled back 
down again. 

‘Hope's dress fell to the grass, around her ankles, and she stood 
in her short oyster-colored satin slip, her head sill lowered, her 
arms down by her side. Philip came up even closer behind her, and 
tuzzled at her hair, and held her around her waist with his lean, 
muscular arm. He whispered: “Hf only you'd taken more notice of 
me before.”* 

She let her head fall back against him, and be kissed her 
forehead. "If only yow'd taken more notice of me.”* 

His hand reached and cupped her soft breast through the thin 


“0 


slippery fabric of her slip. He gently rubbed | 
Anger ad hun, wi sed aden She i 


more softly: “*We ought to swim.” pes 
‘He didn’t answer, but lifted her stip over head, while she raise 
her arms to help him like s surrendering Vietorian aymph, 


fell 10 the grass, and was caught by the warm summer breeze, and 
‘blew over and over. 

‘She turned around, wearing nothing now but her French 
step-ins and her gold bangles. She put her arms around him, and 
the squeezed and fondled her breasts with his strong fingers until she 
shivered, and bit at the muscles of his chest with her teeth. They 
kissed, 0 deeply that she felt as if she was being alive, 
‘and the only times she opened her eyes she saw his tanned check, 


‘He reached his hand inside the loose leg of her French step-ins 
and touched her. She knew that she was moist, like a ripe peach 
that someone has just bitten into. His fingers parted her, and then 
worked deeper and deeper inside, until his hand was slippery 
enough to force his index finger, right up to the knuckle, itt her 
tightest place, and he could slide his thumb in front. She gasped 
and shivered, but he tugged at her, gently and sensuously and 
insistently, his finger caressing che ball of his own thumb through 
the sensitive membrane that divided them, until all she could do 
‘was plead with him to stop, 10 go on, to pull her inte thousands of 
tingling fragments, He was so close that she could hear his breath 
roaring in her car, and feel his hardness against her leg. But a 
moment came when it seemed like the whole day was giving way 
beneath her, and she buried her face in his chest, her eyes tight 
shut, and she could feel his fingers inside her like fingers of buzzing 
electricity, touching every nerve in her thighs and her stomach, and. 
se held be oe, tight, tight and gasped: "AA!" 

‘oked her, caressed her, and said: “Hope. My own darling 
Hope. 


She stayed close, shuddering, weak, But then the feeling began 
to ebb away gradually, and she raised her head 10 look into his 
eyes. “No,” she said in a wobbly voice. “Not our darting Hope."* 

He touched her forehead. “Do you think it could be? Ever?” 

She smiled, glancing away toward the grass where her slip lay 
discarded, “I shouldn't think so. But you never know. The future 
always leaps out at us by surprise.” 


Riad 


then mounted 


‘She kissed him, quickly and affectionately, and 
her bicycle again. ''So does Charity," she called back, and she was 
halfway down the driveway before Philip could catch up, 


Jack met Ellie off the Carolina tain at Union Station, and helped 
her carry her parcel and hatboxes to where their navy-blue Buick 
Phaeton convertible was parked outside in the wun, It was a 
‘sweltering day, but Ellie looked fresh and coo! in a green lawn dress 
‘and a white hat with green ribbons. Jack opened the car door for 
pathet peapeet cepoey| opie wepenplamm 
trunk, and then climbed into: lriving seat. 

“No chauffeur?” she asked, 

He started the motor, **What's the matter with me?"* 

“Nothing. I just hoped Lloyd wasn't sick.” 

“"L gave him the day off, | felt like collecting you myself.”" 

He pulled away from the station concourse and steered the 
Buick out through the congested, glittering traffic, The sun beat 
down on the back of his neck, and he put his hat on. 

“How was California?” she asked him, searching in her 
pocketbook for her powder compact, 

“Hot. How was South Carolina?" 

“Hot, t00. But it was 50 nice Lo see everybody, 1 didn't care, 
You should see Rose's children now. It was only last year they 
seemed like babies. Now they're all in grade school, and Billy has 
‘89 front teeth at all," 

“Umb-humh.” 

Ellie raised her compact and quickly powdered her nose, Jack 
tured down Louisiana Avenue toward Constitution Avenue, and 
he dome of the Capitol ickered (nto view behind the trees, 

“How's Randy?” she asked him, 

“Randy? Oh, well, he's fine, Just fine, He's working on a case 
for the Department of Agriculture right now. Could be a good step 
forward, if he wins it, and E thik he will.” 
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Ellie took off her hat and fluffed out her hair. In middle age, much 
Of her prettiness had been erased, and she was plumper now, and 
‘there were faint crisscrossing crow’s-feet around her eyes. When 
she wore sunglasses, she looked like Bette Davis would in twenty 
‘years’ time. 

“Are you tired?" Jack asked ber. 


“Only slightly. Why?" 
“I'd like to drop by Senator Karlbeck's house to pick up some 


he promised me.’ 
Ellie shrugged. “As long as 1 don’t have to socialize. Is i im- 


He check his miter and pled oto overtake a bag ioe 
"* emblazoned in dirty red letters 


Well, how serious is 30-50?" 

Jack glanced at her, and pulled a face. “Disastrous, if you must 
‘know. There was a chance that Senator Hubslager would go for 
Brookline Industries instead of Cornelius Shipping. But this 
(noe ace recipies to resist 
They've dropped their intended action against Brookline, ap- 
parenily, and now they've got three law firms working on files for 
the Senate committee on government contracts and the New York 
district courts." 

Ellie reached across the seat and laid a gentle hand on his knee. 
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uit rendy todo watever he nests 0 whenever be neds 
"He signaled right, and turned down the quiet, wide treestined 
stretch of Patuxent Drive, where Senator Karlbeck lived, 

inal it "Do youkmow how much you ated me by saying 


smiled, “I wasn't flattering you, my darling, It's the truth, 


and rows of umbrella magnolias that stood as stiff as terrified 
children, Outside the white-painted front porch, & tall elderly man 
with a gray flat-lopped crew cut, heavy spectacles, and a baggy 
brown cardigan was trimming creepers 10 grow in severely parallel 
rows, 

Jack let Eltie out of the automobile, and they walked up the 
‘swept flagstone path. Jack called: "Good morming, Senator! 
How'sthe garden?” 

The old man hung up his clippers on the creeper tretlis and 
peeled off his gardening gloves. ““Good to see you, Jack! How are 
you, Bitie?"* 

“We can't stay long," explained Jack, “Ellie just arrived from 
‘South Carolina, and she's looking forward to resting up. She did 
the grand tour of the aunts and the cousins and the nephews back 
home,"" 


Senator Karlbeck scratched the back of his prickly peck. 
“Fanny's been threatening to drag me off on a tour like that for 
yearn, back to Montana, 1 way almosi detighted when war broke 
‘out, because that meant I was too busy, and couldn't go." 

“Now, then, Senator,"* said Ellie. 

Senator Karlbeck grunted in amusement, “i won't make no 
difference when the time comes, Fanny always outvotes me, no 
matter what. 1°Ml tell you something—if my pals in the Senate could 
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a . 
that she badgers me and bullies me about, why, they'd 
| National Henpeck Act in sympathy." nee apt 
smiled guardedly, “Did you get the information?” he 


asked 

Senator Karlbeck threw a questioning glance at Ellie, but Jack 
said: “Don’t worry about it, Ellie knows. f told her all about it 
‘when Hobsager first ;me,"* 

“Well, as long as you both realize that this is top-security 
muff,”* advised Senator Karlbeck. ‘If it ever came out that I'd told 
ies, 1 bare to Oney ae arene, at you'd Saal 


Cometius 
‘executives, But he’s not going to move until late September or early 
‘October, when the election is just cooking up nicely, Then hes 
going to blast the trumpets, bring up the curtains, and hope to 
‘catch as many people as possible with their pants down,"* 

Elli inquired quietly; “Does the President know?” 

‘Senator Karlbeck shrugged. “It's hard to say for sure. But 
‘Hubslager had a half-hour meeting with FDR two weeks ago, and I 
ree aare os Saree eens 
discuss with the President, can 

“So what's his angle?" Randi. only actif ol 


‘angles, But you might be interested to know that some Communist 
fea thatOs coated ses 6s tas lhc coriracoet 


the GOP. Aad whan ay west, isa paions” 

“One was Cornelius Shipping?” asked Elie. 

“You guessed if,"" said Senator Karibeck. **And my guess is 
that Hubslager got hold of that list, and only brought his bribery- 
and-orruption investigation 10 bear on those particular sor- 
porations that were marked on it, He isn't 90 much interested in 
industrial morals as he is in getting FDR elected for a third term. If 
hhe can prove that the GOP candidate has teen financed by profits 
from sexual corruption, why. that's as damning as saying that the 
man’s a pimp. Roosevell couldn't lose.”* 
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“What's Hubslager’s motive?"* eons ss ees 
senator?" 


nelius Shipping are as queer as a three-doltar bill, then FDR is 
obviously going to be grateful, come inauguration time,” 

“E thought Johann got along fine with the President,” in: 
terrupted Ellie. 

“Sure,” said Jack, "tand Hester's like Eleanor's favorite sister, 
But that’s only because Johann doesn’t take political sides in 
public, and if he does make any contributions, he does it in secret. 
IF you ask me, most of Comelius Shipping's contributions were 
okayed by David Bookbinder, anyway. Bookbinder's pretty 
anxious to keep on Saige 

“What amess,"" said 

“Sure it's a mess,’ patty Senator Karlbeck, "but then, 
politics always is. And apart from that, you muy—just may—have 
alever, 

“What's that?"* 

“It’s not going to be easy, and you're gong to have 10 find your 
‘own way of working it, But there’s one thing that could silence 
Hubslager, and that was his own involvement in 1938 with the 
Welfare Investment Plan, "* 

Jack raised an eyebrow, "I remember that, But he got good 
publicity owt of it, didn’t he? He raised millions of dollars for old 
folks, and everybody said what a great charitable guy he was, 
Charity, they called him, didn’t they? At east for a month or 

“One of my colleagues in the Senate has some pretty solid 
information that shows Hubslager and Jorkins diverted nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars of the Welfare Investment Plan 
into their own pockets."* 

“You're kidding! Who?” 

Senator Karibeck pulled a wry face. "I can tell you, but it may 
not do you much good, It’s Senator Strachan, and Senator 
Strachan is ambitious and far-sighted enough to have his eye on 
the forty-four elections.” 

“What does that mean: 

“It means that he's stil gathering witnesses and affidavits and 
facts. He's laking his time over it, you sec, because he's counting 
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mean he won't release the information now?"* 

“Not for all the whiskey in Paradise. And especially not for 
something as petty as discrediting Hubslager. As far as Senator 
‘Strachan is concerned, Hubslager is the nearest thing that a human 
‘being ever got to a chitterling, and he certainly doesn't want to 
‘waste his prize scandal on a creature like that."" 


Jack looked thoughtful. A dusty wind rustled through the 
magnolias and set the Nossoms bobbing. Acrow the street, a 
chauffeur was buffing up a black Cadillac Sixty Special, watched 
Locarefery tee ara tan ‘The blue summer sky 


“Do you need some money?"" Jack asked Senator Karibeck. 
“Did you haveta pay anyone off" 

‘The senator shook his head. "Just take it as a favor. It won't do 
You much good in any case if you can't persuade Strachan to give 


tt reabeoh 
‘said: "Is it really worth pursuing? I don’t want Jack to get 
himself ed wp wih somcng that's ging 1. damage his 


Senator Karlbeck laid an affectionate arm around her 
shoulders. “I'l tell you something, Ellie. If the day came when I 
didn't put my reputation on the line at least once, then I'd pack my 
bag and take myself back to where I came from. Risking your 
eputation is what your reputation is all about 

“It still worries me," she said. “L mean... it could be a 
terrible scandal, couldn't i?" 

‘Senator Karlbeck shrugged, and started to put his gardening 
loves back on. ‘I guess it could be. But remember that the only 
difference between a political scandal and a normal piece of day-t0- 
day Washington business is that the newspapers go! to hear about 
a" 


“You're an old cynic."* Ellie grinned and kissed the senator's 


a 


Jack opened the door for her, “Hard-baked or not," he. 
“he must be open to some kind of persuasion, It looks like the 
Farge seni 

‘ou don’t have to do this, Jack, You could drop it 
si wand gy wold id, Not even Johann, He'd un 


Jack closed the car door and sorted out his ignition key. “I 

know that,"" he told her quietly. “But 1 guess I've committed 

you know what you once told me. You said that if 1 

Gea ovhd a Vale wed celia ied really disappoint 
you; and I don’t ever want to do that." 


Then they pulled away from the cur and drove back down 
Patuxent Drive to the main highway. It was dusty and glaring hot 
her thin sill 


Jack looked at her. “I love you, t00,"" 

She reached across the back of the seat and gently touched his 
eraying hair. 

“You're worried about something, aren't you? Something 
you're not telling me, 

‘He shrugged, as if it was nothing. 

“You're not just doing this to pay Johann back for saving your 
life, are you? You haven't even thought about that shipareck for 


turned the Buick south, and they drove into a blur of golden 
sunlight and bright concrete highway. “It's one of those things, 
‘Suddenly you feel like settling old debts. 

“Not you, Jack. And not this way. You know Johann’s guilty, 
don't you? Even if he didn't know about Admiral Messenger 
personally, his corporation knew and that makes him morally 
responsible. And I'm sure he knows about every other bit of 
bribery and chicanery that goes on, Come on, Jack. you don’t even 
like hien particularly." 
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Bi res ad jority weer tse cei age that he looked 
i 


“Well, that's true."* 

“Then why are you getting yourseif involved in all this? I don’t 
understand it. | know that it’s dog cat dog and cat cat mouse, and 
Senator Hubslager’s no more honest than Johann or anyone else, 
and | know that you feel you owe Johann something, but mot this 


surely?” 
Jack said: "+I owe Randy something, | owe Randy some kind of 


‘They pulled off the road and parked in the parking lot. The 
‘toadhouse was mock-Tyrolean timber, with a hedge of dusty firs, 
and 2 neon sign that said “oo oars.” A fat man ina tiny panama 
hat was sitting in 2 pale green Hudson Eight, devouring a whole 
‘poloney and listening to the baseball scores. A truck flashed past 
with a mournful doppler sound. 

It wasn't the best place to talk about anything 10 sensitive or 
car. They sat at a small smeary table by the window, where 
blowflies buzzed and rattled against the glass, and a hostess in a red 
velour jacket and a pillbox hat brought them two tasteless collinses. 
Behind the bar, the bartender war carrying on a long nasal 
harangue against anyone who felt we ought to stay out of the war, 
‘but of course he couldn't go fight the Germans pervonally since his 
grandfather came from Dresden. 

Ellie whispered: "What's wrong, Jack? You've been talking 50 
strange today. What"s happened?"" 

Jack couldn't speak at first, couldn't get the words to rise 
his larynx, He looked down at his drink, and then he said: “It's 
Randy. He took me out to lunch a couple of days after you left for 
Carolina. 

"He's all right, isn’t he? I mean, he's not 

“No, no, he’s fine, It’s nothing like that 

“Then what did he say?"* 

Jack raised his head. Ellie was amazed and disturbed to see that 
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him suffer like that. He tried to tell me before a couple of times, 
‘but somehow he didn’t think 1 was listening, or he got scared."* 


and 

“He said that when he was young, it didn’t matter so much. He 
thought it was some kind of a phase that everybody went through. 
But by the time he was seventeen, he knew for certain, He was very 
unhappy round about then, do you remember? Very confused and 
argumentative. Didn't seem to know what he was or what he 
peealiacarens 

breathed: “'Yes. Yes, he was.”” 
"Wel au ace taking out his handkerchief and wiping his 
‘eyes, “the managed to come to terms with it, ina way, Managed to 

‘work lard, jay ard, teat hoop hs eubad ce? Gils Goa 
through agonies, trying 10 keep it from me. From us. But he 
managed." 


There was a terrible silence between them. Outside in the 
parking fot, they could hear the fat man’s car radio fuintly playing. 
“A Tisket, a Tasket,”* 

‘Then Jack said, with such pain thar Ellie had to take his hand 
across the lable: “This time he couldn't hold it back any longer. 
He's fallen in love, and he says that his love is returned. It's 
Maurice Ritchie, his clerk." 

Ellie stared at him, She had guessed what he was going to say, 
almost as soon as he had started to tell her, but she had tried to 
believe that it was something else, anything else, but that. She sald: 
“Oh, my God," and put her hand to her mouth in overwhelming 
wrief. 

“He wants to go away,” Jack continued quietly. ““Someplace 
‘where people don't know who he is, or who he belongs to, He 
wants 10 set up house with Maurice and then start his own law firm, 
He talked about Los Angeles or San Francisco. He said he was 
‘sorry.”” 

"Sorry?" wept Ellie. “Oh, my God, he doesn’t have to be 
sorry. It's us! The perfect parents, weren"t we? Or we thought we 
were. And we didn’! even guess. Oh, Jack. . .oh, my God. 

Jack sipped his drink, "That was part of the reason I got in- 
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his bead hands. 
_ “I don’t know what Randy see vat Soleld tad eapeay 
eer’ ‘voice. “But he’s my son, and! don't know what else I can 


Billie said: “Please, Jack, Let's go home." 
Jack nodded. The bartender was saying: “Mind you, if | could 
afford to drevs like Robert Donat, | would."* And outside, im the 
| >| reheaoehamtee “When the Moon Comes Over the Moun- 


Henry tugged up the pants of his creased blue suit and then 
perched himself awkwardly on a small chair neat (0 an overwcening 
‘Tubber plant. “I'm real pleased you could fit me in, Senator, he 

tin. “Tem 


‘can tell you now that it had better be,"" 

“Oh, it is."* 

‘Senator Strachan stood up and paced stiffly around his desk 
His office was paneled in light oak, and hung with half a dozen 
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something good could always be salvaged, 
‘Outside the window, there was a scrubby lawn and view of the 
bback of the Justice Department. It was another hot, hazy day. 
‘Senator Strachan said: ‘1 can't say that I've ever had the op- 
‘portunity to talk to Mrs. Cornelius for long.”* 
Henry Keith opened his briefcase and gave a little hiccuping 
‘cough like a sick chipmunk. “She's a very pleasant lady, sir. She 


Henry sorted out an untidy heap of papers, dropped a lot of 
‘them, then fished in his pocket for a handkerchief, He blew his 
nove loudly, then collected up his papers again, “Summer cold,” 
he explained. 

Senator Strachan sat on the edge of his desk and waited im- 
patiently. 

“Right, now, here we are,” said Henry. “ beaten ses 
from the Greenbaum Detective Agency, and something from 
Pinkerton, and one or two random bits and pieces from Judd."” 

Senator Strachan put his magnificent head to one side and 
looked down at Henry with a sour, gritty expression, “Judd?” be 
asked, as ifhe had a sudden mouthful of bile. “Greenbaum?” 

“Yes, sir. They're both pretty repetable private-detective 
agencies up in the New York-Connecticut area. They weren't hired 
by as, [ hasten to tell you, but by Mr, Martin Landseer.”” 

“‘Landscer? That was the fellow that Hope Cornelius married, 
‘wain't it? Bitof a milksop, if my memory serves me.” 

“Well, sir,"' sniffed Henry, ‘‘you could say that,"" 

“All right, then. So Mr. Martin Landseer hired some private 
detectives. What does that have todo with me?" 

Henry wiped hhis nose again. “Well, what Mr. Mastin Landscer 
wanted to find out was whether his wife, that is, Mrs. Hope 
‘Cornelius Landseer, was being entirely, well, loyal 

“Isn't that why any man hires a private detective?” put in 
‘Senator Strachan graffly. 

“1 guess so. It vaties. In this case, though, we have some pretty 
clear evidence of adultery. It seems, I"m sorry to say, that Mrs. 
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‘nose: 
“What's the alternative?” asked Senator Strachan at last, 
resting his chin on his square fist. 
" ‘sie 


“Well, 
“I gather there is an alternative. I mean, you haven't flown here 
from Califorsia just to tell me that Martin Landseer is citing 


Henry put his papers away untidily. **Mrs. Cornelius doesn’t 
‘want you to feel that you're being pressed, sir. But she does have a 


“Goon."* 

“Mrs. Cornelius said that she could dissuade Martin Landseer 
from citing Philip by agreeing to pay the Landseers a substantial 
divorce settlement.” 


“And what would | have to do to ensure that that happened ?”* 

Henry rustled and bustled in his briefcase again, and brought 
‘Out more paper, ‘Well, sir, Mrs. Cornelius understands that you 
have some information relating to the Welfare Investment Plan of 
1938, in which Senator Jorkins and Senator Hubslager were pretty 


‘Nothing , Senator, Except that Mrs, Cometius would 
really care for a copy of everything you have on the matter, on the 
Cae ee ees 


"Senior Sacha dared at Henry Keith lel for aang ine 
without saying a word. Then, abruptly, he shouted: “1 


a 


‘topping the crest of a hill. In a voice that was powerful, deep, and 

almost steady, he sald: “Mrs. Cornelius wants information on 
‘Senator Jorkins and Senator Hubslager? Mra. Cornelius does, does 
‘she? Well, you catt go back to California and you can tell Mrs. 

‘Cornelius that if she wants information on anything she can get it 

‘he way that I got it, The hard way. 

Henry Keith | oked abd, You dot want to cooperate” 
“Cooperate? This is extortion! The usual grinning, oily, 
Cornelius extortion! Tx suppoved to save my son from pable 
valuable political information? 


ing 
Just imagine if the whole damned country were run that way! No. 
sit, Henry, Fen telling you that if Philip has been 

himself with Hope Cornelius Landseer, then Philip has got to take 
‘what's coming, no matter how much it hurts him or his family, 
because nobody in the world, and especially not Hester Cornelius, 
{s going to blackmail me for anything. Not for anything, do you 
understand?” 

Henry Keith sat tight and silent, I was only when Senator 
Strachan had thumped his fist on his desk and sat down again that 
he ventured to speak. 

“Ip that what you want me to say?" he asked meckly, “That 
you don’t care what happens 10 Phiip?”* 

“Does Mrs, Cornelius care what happens 1o Hope? Can she 

really exploit her daughter's sexual adventures for the sake of 
ines? What kind of a mother can do that?"* 

Henry coughed and looked down at his scruffy brown shoes, 
“Well, sir, [have to tell you that the consequences of this are going 
If we don't solve this problem with Senator 
"re going to have to solve it another.” 
damned well solve it another way," grated 
Senator Strachan, “Because this information is mine. and it’s 
‘going t0 slay mine, and I wouldn't help you or Hester Cornetin if 
you were hanging on my window ledge by the tips of your fingers.”* 

Henry Keith shrugged, “Okay, sir. But just remember that you 
‘are on the first floor.”* 

‘Senator Strachan purhed a button on his desk, and Florence 
appeared at the door like a wooden woman out of a weather house. 

"Mr. Keith is just leaving us,” the senator said harshly. 

Henry Keith closed his briefcase and stood up, getting himvelf 
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nthe rubber plant. "You sure you won't spend some 
‘Senator Strachan shook his head, and almost impercep- 
nl ya “a a wn 

rence as he ambled out. 
‘They met in Morningside Park, under the shadow of the Cathedral 


‘of St. John the Divine. It was so hot that Philip had to take off his 
‘coat and fold it over the back of the bench. Hope, in a light gray 


wag his handkerchief and patting the west from his 
I ae ptr had meen rap Sh fes."* 


‘misheard you.” 
Philip leaned over toward he. "No, when I said *us," 1 meant 


"Hope turned away. “It doesn’t matter. Whatever you meant 
then, if you don't mean the same thing now, then it doesn't matter. 
‘You're not my husband. 

Philip said: “Well - 
park, an old man was scattering bread to the pigeons as be walked, 
like a sower of seed ina biblical picture. 

Hope said: “Thin hax to be the last time, you know, We can’t 
meet anymore.” 
“Don't you want a divorce?” 

fooks as though I'm going to get one, whether I like it or 


“But surely your mother wouldn’t—"* 
“Wouldn't she?" interjected Hope. “You don't know 


Philip looked glum. “I've never been cited before. I suppose it's 
going to appear in all the worst newspapers.”” 
“And the best,”* said Hope, 
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Philip gave @ queasy little smile and nodded. “1 guess yo 


your father?"* <% 
"Oh, yes. Of course | did. But he said that America always — 
comes first, which, being translated, means Senator William — 


‘Strachan’s political career always comes first. He won't give your 
‘mother anything on Hubslager—not a single sausage—not even if 
she tells him that my grandmother's been steeping with half of 

” z 


c 

“But why won't he?” asked Hope. 

Philip pulled @ face. “Because he’s impossibly stubborn, being 
Irish, and because he won't have & woman telling him what to do, 
not even Hester Cornelius, and because if he lets your mother have 
this information on Hubslager now, he's throwing away one of his 
best weapons against Jorkins in forty-four.”* 

“Surely the Welfare Investment Plan is going to be stale news in 
forty-four. That's even if Jorkins is nominated. Personally, I'd 
rather nominate a warthog.”” 

Phitip sighed and brushed back his hair with his hand. ‘I agree. 
But just try telling Father.”" 

‘There was another long pause. High up in the vivid blue sky, & 
silvery transatlantic Clipper droned by, its wings catching the 
sunlight, It was almost lunchtime, and the first few office workers: 
were venturing into the park with sandwiches and flasks, 

“1 wonder what that detective said?" sai Hope, 

Philip frowned at her, 

“According to Mother, Martin's had me followed for 
months," Hope went on, “Ever since we went to the Manuccts for 
Twelfth Night, and he came out into the conservatory and caught 
me kissing Robert Scheinhorn. 1 think it's repulsive. Exactly the 
kind of repulsive thing that Martin would do, | mean, if your own 


‘out about, Martin's so damned old-fashioned. 
Philip leaned back on the bench and closed his eyes. 
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‘she’s always made sure that she Leeps me out of the way. Don't 
worry, Philip, I'm used to it."* 
_ “How can you ever get used 10 a mother like that?” 

“People 


‘He's gone to stay with his parents for the time beng, and | suppore 
they'll work out whether he’s going to divorce me or not.” 

“You don"t care?” 

“Of course I care. My God! My mother’s tried 10 use my own 
‘edly to Duy my father out of a prosecution. What's even worse, 
she’s failed. God knows what's going to happen now."* 

Philip 100k her hand. He looked into her eyes with a serious if 
slightly preppie exprewsion. 

“Hope,” he said gently, “I want you to know that I'm very 
fond of you.’ 


‘She put her head om one side and smiled. “Fond? That's not 


‘that painful. 
Hope, quite unexpectedly, began to cry. 
“Being rich is always painful,”” she told him. 


‘At Carina Mia, at evening time, Johann was sitting on the balcony 
‘with a last beandy-and-soda. The sit was warm and soft, and from 
time to time he almost fell asleep. 

Hester came in from the bedroom, wearing a long dressing 


a8) 


‘gown of black silk that swept noiselessly over the mosaic | 
bent over and kissed him on the forehead, and 
“Johana?” 

He opened his eyes. “I was thinking," he said graffly, “I 
wasn’t asleep.” 

‘She pulled over a small rush chair and sat down beside him, “T 
just talked to Senator Strachan again,” she said quietly. Im the 
hover bse could see her elegant profite as a soft silhouette. 

“He won't change his mind, He said tha if Martin wants to cite 
Philip as corespondent, then that's tough on Philip, Can you 
betieve it? He said he can’t mollycoddle Philip, any more than Wis 

father mollycoddled him. 


“Have you spoken to Hope?" asked Johann. 

“Well, briefly. She knows what's going on."* 

“And she’s not concerned about it?" 

don’t know, She can’t stand Martin, so 1 don't suppose she 
ly cares, 

“She didn't tell you?” 

Hester stroked his forehead. ‘+1 don't think she wanted to."* 

“Well,” said Johann, "it looks as if we're going to have (o deal 
with Hubslager the difficult way."* 

“*Do you think f ought to speak to David Bookbinder?" 

“You?” 

Mester shrugged. “I may dislike him, but 1 have 10 five with 
hhim. And even the worst people can be useful sometimes." 

Johann rubbed his waicring eyes, “I sometimes wonder what 
we're trying so desperately to protect around here, Qur reputation? 
Who cares what anybody thinks about us? Maybe our souls? Don’t 
ask mo, Hester. I think I'm too tired to worry.” 

Hester said: “It’s all right, 1° call David tonight, He's in 
Jersey, isn't he? 

"That's right, But tel him to think about it first, before he gets 
anything done. 1 don’t want anything ill-considered. * 

She kissed him again, "*Nothing ill-considered," she promised, 
and left the balcony room to make her call. 


On the night of July 9, 1940, a black Plymouth sedan carrying four 
passengers was iavolved in a collision with a gasoline truck at the 
junction of Ditmas Avenue and Flatbush Avenue, in Flatbush, 
New York, The gasoline truck exploded and all four passengers 
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Five weeks later, on August 14, 1940, Admiral Peary near 
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We are having our little troubles now—a tew of ther 
They are not serious. Just @ blowup after & letdown trom 
war 


—Harry S Trman, 
Gimertonine Kentucey 1048 


machines. 

He was there, at the House, on a rainy Thursday in October, 
1045, He was sitting in a creaky leather armchair in the gloomy 
Penthouse office on the thirty-fifth floor, where David Book- 
‘binder sat behind his enormous desk the size of an aircraft carrier 


to particularly 
‘of “Soviet encirclement." While he talked endlewly on the 
telephone, Roderick had been drinking his Scotch. 

As lunchtime neared, there were fewer phone calls and more 
paperwork. Bored, Roderick stirred his Scotch whiskey with his 
forefinger, and then absentmindedly sucked it, 

*"You shouldn't do that,”” said David Bookbinder, without 
looking up from his papers, “It reminds me of Foster.” 

Roderick blinked, vaguely surprised. “Does Dulles do that?"* 

Bookbinder nodded. 
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ered telerlerred gees 
Bookbinder methodically ticked off stocks and 


Roderick said reflectively: “I don’t mind what he does with his 
‘suits, 1 just wish he'd play the game a little more our way and a 
little less their way.” He nodded in the vague direction of the 


“that your decision? 

“Not entirely. Personally, "é much rather have Foster as an 
ally than an enemy. He's going (o wind up Secretary of State one of 
these fine days, and if we're not buddies by then .. . well, you can 


just . 
what Dulles did with American Oil, and 1 guess we've all Been 
biased against him ever since." 

“American Oil was centuties ago.” 

“Sure. But Father has his favorite hates, and Dalles is one of 
them. He says he's gotten too spiritual, and 1 don't think Father 
believes in spiritual economics, He says there's only one thing 
worse than an idealistic Communist, and that's an em 
Republican, As far as Wall Street goes, they 

“Wall Street," 
mediocrity. And now, of all times! 
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Bookbinder walked over to the window and looked down 
‘thirty-five floors into the rainy streets of lower Broadway. The 
sidewalks were bectled with shiny black umbrellas, and a tangle of, 
(Checker cabs and limousines were honking at each other dolefully. 

“L sometimes believe, Roddy, that your father made his fortune 
asa kind of revenge.” 

‘This sort of conversation was too mystical for Roderick. He 

‘checked the time. “Are you 


“I know. But Victor likes to ride in the hansom. And apart 
from that, Celia has this . .. thirst for Gouron's cream-of-chicken 
Soup. She says she gets it every year, as soon as the weather turns 
cold. If I didn't believe that lightning can only strike in the same 
lace once, I'd swear she was, well, expecting.” 


Roderick frowned. “Expecting, 
‘she’s not, of course. It’s just the soup.”* 

David Bookbinder went over to the coat stind and took down 
his dark gray pinstripe coat. There was 3 fresh pink carnation in the 
‘buttonhole, wilting a little in the office's seventy-degree heat, and 
‘he sniffed it ostentatiously before he put the jacket on. 
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carnations,’ 
‘swallowing the last of his Scotch, *"They remind me of funerals."" 
Aarirege terete elt pale 
Roderick ', for some reason that he couldn't understand, found 
that remark distasteful, He said: “You're a pretty morbid bird 
today," 


Bookbinder tugged his vest down over his plump stomach. 
“Better to be a morbid bird than a plucked duck,"* he remarked: 
-enigmatically. 


morning, and she's a real dream, V-12 L-head engine, and 
Liquamatic gearshift. 1 parked her downstairs."" 

Bookbinder grunted. “If you knew as much about finance as 
you know about those damned automobiles of yours, | could die a 


Roderick went red. He usually went red when he was put out, or 
‘embarrassed. A\ thirty-one, he was a big, heavy-boned young man, 
with a wispy blond mustache that he had started to grow when 
(Celia was away in the hospital giving birth to Victor. He looked 
‘more like his father than ever these days, and his expensive clothes 
never seemed to sit on him comfortably, His hats always looked 100 
small, and his overcoats billowed around him in copious folds. His 
big feet were laced up in shoes like black polished barges. 

‘The two men walked side by side through the outer office, 

“I'm going for lunch, Miss Kaminsky," said Bookbinder. 

‘They reached the high black marble lobby and stepped across its 
echoing oval floor to the garage entrance. Several passing em- 
ployees raised their hals of said “Good afternoon, sir." Roderick 
acknowledged them with a hasty, embarrassed smile, but David 
Bookbinder didn't even turn his head, 

‘The Lincoln, a white 26H coupé, was parked at the foot of the 
stairs, Roderick unlocked the doors, and they climbed in. It smelled 
of rich new hide upholstery and Celia's perfume, A large yellow 
teddy bear with a wide leer on its face was propped up in the back, 
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fifty-one in two months’ time and he had just published The White 
‘Deer—the story of a prince who had to find a thousand jewel in 
ninety-nine hours. 


‘Roderick, steering the Lincoln uptown, said: “I give up.” 
“You give up what?" said Bookbinder, 

Roderick looked at him, “t give up om the plucked ducks,” 
“Well, forget about the plucked ducks. Think about the car- 


‘nations. 
Roderick pulled up at a red light. A young veteran in Army 


uniform, with one empty sleeve safety-pinned up, came across and 
tapped at the window , 
“Our glorious fighting forces,” remarked Bookbinder sar- 


sastically. 
Roderick wound the handle down, “*Yes?"* 


Roderick turned 10 David Bookbinder. "Do you have any 
‘change? I'm pennilews."* 

David Bookbinder patted his pockets, and then shook his head. 

ee 
‘but he had nothing at all, 
He said to the veteran: "I'm sorry. We'd like to help, but we don’t 
‘have any money," 

‘The veteran stared at them. He had rain on his eyelashes. He 
stared at Roderick’s expensive Chesterfield, and Bookbinder’s 
fragrant cigar, He said: “Youdon’t have any money?"* 

Roderick was embarrassed. 
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‘The veteran said: “How can you sit there and tell me you de 

have any money?" = 
‘Roderick said: “Well—"" 
“I don't want any, not now,” said the boy. “1 just wast to 


" said Roderick lamely. ‘it's just that ... we don’t 
‘have any use for it."* 


‘Bookbinder reached toto his coat and took Out a wad of bills 
‘He ruffled through them and said: "My dear Roddy, | always do."* 

Roderick glanced over at the bills. Then he stepped hard on his 
brakes and pulled into the curb. A taxi blasted its horn at him, and 
the driver yelled: ‘*Y brainless bastard!"* 

David Bookbinder pretended to look surprised. “What's the 
matter? Why have we stopped?” 

Roderick said: “Just give me the money!" 

“What do you mean? Ail of it? There must be four hundred 
dollars here."” 

‘Just give mea twenty. Come on, quick." 

David Bookbinder said: “You're making a mistake, Roddy!" 

“I.don't think so. Now, give me the twenty.” 

David Bookbinder sighed, and peeled off the bill. Roderick 
snatched the money, climbed out of the car, and ran back along the 
sidewalk in the rain. He bumped into women with bags, men with 
briefcases, umbrellas, and strollers. He reached the traffic light, 
and the young soldier was still standing there, waiting for the red. 
Roderick ran across the street and tapped him on the shoulder. 

The boy turned, He was so much shorter and thinner than 
Roderick that he made Roderick feet like a huge overfed giant, 
Roderick held out the twenty-dollar bill. 

‘The vet stared at it. “What's that for?” he said. 

“My friend found! it in his coat. wanted to give it to you.”” 

The boy stared at the trembling bill in Roderic 
then he looked up into Roderick's eyes. 

“Please,” said Roderick, "take it.” 

‘The vet looked down at the money again. 

“Take it,"” urged Roderick, 

The boy said carefully; "t don’t have change," 
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“No,” said the vet. “Aad you can’t buy pride, either." 
Roderick impatiently pushed the bill into the boy's top pocket. 
“Pride or no pride, take it anyway. Take it as a favor to me." 


“What makes you think he didn’t?" 
David Bookbinder chuckled, and tapped his forehead with his 
forefinger. “Psychology, Roddy, that's what. The prychology of 


“1 didn’t know money had a paychology. J thought parchology 
‘was all about dirty dreams.’ 

“And you your father’s son? Tch-tch!”* 

Roderick shrugged. ‘I guess I’m a disappointment, huh? Just 
{ell me how you put a share certificate on a coach, and then maybe 
‘I understand,"* 

“t's very casy,”* said Bookbinder, sticking down a wayward 
teal of tobacco with spit. “You just demonstrated the psychology 
‘of money in its purest form with that one-armed bandit at the street 


“Goddamned jaywalkerst How's that?” 
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“You offered the kid too much. A twenty-dollar bill 
‘abstract for him. He's probably never had one before in his f 
life, To him, it was just so much paper—Monopoly money. The 
same goes for most of the people out there, The reason they're 
newer going to get rich is because they don’t want to, No—it's true. 
‘As soon as you start talking money in zeros—as soon as you start 
talking about bands and stocks and options—most people go 
lassy-eyed with boredom."* 

“Maybe that's just as well,” said Roderick, slowing down for 


‘have to offer them money. If you give a guy a name like ‘corporate 
vice-president,” he won't even worry that you're paying him five 
thousand dollars a year fess than you could be. Give him a com- 
pany car instead of a raise, He'll love you for it,"* 

Roderick nodded. "In other words, don’t offer a man the price 
of a cave of champagne when all he wants is a bow! of soup." 

“Exactly,” said Bookbinder. 

They crossed West Bighth Street and continued uptown on 
Broadway. The windshield wipers purred backward and forward 
like two nodding cats, and the rain pattered onto the Lincoln's 
convertible roof. On a street corner two cops slow EXT 10 a SOB8Y 
poster for Hitchcock's Spellbound, with rain dripping from theit 
caps. 

“I'm beginning to wonder what all this is about," said 
Roderick. “First of all it’s ducks, then it’s carnations, now it's 
psychology and management." 

David Bookbinder puffed his cigar quietly. “I did want you to 
be properly prepared. I didn't mean to be devious. 

Roderick grunted. “I don’t think you can help being devious. 
Father says that . 

Roderick suddenly stopped. In Bookbinder’s eyes he detected 
the faintest flicker of emotion, 11 was the telltale widening of the 
pupils when the stud-poker player spreads out a winning hand—the 
‘nervous telegraph thal gives away boxers before they strike. 

“It’s Futher,"* said Roderick. “You're setting me up to say 
something about Father."* 

‘David Bookbinder nodded. 
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teats.” 

“1 know that. He was up at the sanatorium last month, He told 
me that everything was fine, and Dr, Clarke said he was one 
hundred and five percent."" 

_ David Bookbinder looked out of the car window, Droplets of 
‘downward. 


‘truthis, Roddy, that your father is a sick man," 

“Sick? How sick?" 

“it's bis heart. It's weak, and it's diseased. Dr, Clarke 
diagnosed it last Thursday, and Dr. Scheiner gave # second 
‘opinion, and agreed." 

David Bookbinder was silent for a moment. When he spoke, his 
‘voice was steady and flat, but there was something regretful in it, 


Bookbinder dropped his cigar out ofthe window, and shook his 


“They've given him six months at the outside, The treatment 
just doesn't exist. Even if your father was twice as richas he is now, 
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‘he couldn't do anything about it, You can't buy what d 
exist." Ba 


neither does Hope, | advised your father against telling them," 


Roderick was very pale, and he didn’t answer. 

“The thing is, Roddy,"" said Bookbinder, ‘that I'm worried 
about what’s going to happen next. Your father's iliness is very 
tragic and it’s very sad, but we must make calm arrangements for 
the future. Unless we're very careful, we're going to find ourselves. 
ina sticky situation, particularly with the market the way its."* 

“Don't you think that John and Hope have a right to know?"* 
asked Roderick flatly. 

Bookbinder coughed. "Well, of course they do. Watch thst 
truck, Roddy, Of course they have a right to know. But the reason { 
suggested that they didn’t find out just yet was because of all the 
problems over inheritance."* 

Roderick said: “We don’t have any problems, All three of us 
‘have enough trust accounts to sink the Méssouri.”* 

David Bookbinder took out his handkerchief and coughed into 
a 

“That's quite true, Roddy, fut what we have to think about 
now ix whether thone trust accounts are in the most profitable 


Posture.’ 

"What's that supposed to mean?” 

Bookbinder was obviously searching for the most delicate way 
to phrase his next remark. He said slowly, with his tiny hands 
‘coming together to form a protective cup: "Every fortune, when 
it’s passed from father to son, is at risk. Inheritance tax is one risk, 
sure. The Fords found that out. Until they set up the Ford 
Foundation, they were faced with 91 percent inheritance tax on 
Henry Ford’s 58);-percent holding, and 91 percent of nearly $700 
million isn't two slices of lemon Danish. 

“But there are other problems as well. If you disperse your 
fortune to avoid inheritance taxes, you run the risk of that fortune 
never coming together again as a single political and financial 
force. Too much stray money goes into too many odd foundations 
and trusts, like it did with the Rockefellers, and that kind of thing 
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‘Around him, the apartment was bijou but luxuriously furs 
nished. Thick brown carpets, walls covered in pale shot silk, A. 


hheated smell that pervades the apartments of the wealthy all aver 
the world. 

A gitl's voice called from outside the bedroom: “John! Where 
are you now?"* 

John reached over 10 the silver artnouveau ashtray beside the 
bed and crushed out his cigarette. ‘I'm at Getty’s. Right this very 
minute, I'm putting a very interesting proposition to J, K, Carter 
about refining facilities at Port Arthur, He’s hooking at me with his 
well-known puzzled expression, and he's nodding his head like the 
jackass he is."* 

There was the sound of someone walking unevenly in woods 
soled mules. The girl appeared at the bedroom door, a small Slavie~ 
Jooking creature with dark curly hair, slanting brown eyes, and a 
finely defined jaw. She was wearing an embroidered silk negligee in 
shiny pink, and she carried  highball glass ip cach hand, clinking 
with ice and cold gin. Her name was Mara Malinsky, and this was 
her third week on the East Side. Her small breasts wobbled under 
the silk as she walked toward the bed. 

“Does J. K. Carter gcrept the proposition?” avked Mara, 
sitting down beside him with the two frosty drinks in her hands, 
“Or does he say, “ohn Cornelius, get back to your love nest, and 
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thick dark hair, Then she kissed him back, licking his teeth like = 
child after rock candy. 

‘He stared at her for a long time. There was a strange 
photographic light m the room which made the whole afternoon 
seem like a long romantic movie, The scene where the lovers tangle 
‘in the sheets, Lips touch and tongues softly click. The scene where 
the young mistress walks naked across the room, thin and delicate, 
‘with wrists and ankles slender enough for the smallest bangles. The 
sound of the bidet running as she squats to douche away his semen, 

“Shall 1 play some music? "she asked. “Are you in the mood 
for music?’ 

John grinned and touched the tip of her nose with his finger. 

‘She got up from the bed, straightening her negligec. She was not 
yet used to being wanton. This was, after all, only the fifth time 
they had "been" together, and she was still uncertain of herself. 
She walked across the bedroom to the polished mahogany 
‘Victrota and opened the lid. He watched her through half-closed 
yes, idly stroking his own hairy belly. 

“You know what you remind me of?"" he said. 


‘ou remind me of a woman I once saw when I was visiting 
Prance with my mother. 1 was only ten years old. Ten of eleven. We 
‘went to the beach at Arromanches. {t was qi ite cold and gray, and 
you couldn’t sce very far out to sea. There was a woman sitting in 
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‘the sand dunes with a searf around her head, She had a 


Maa lowered her ato en the label of he ecard she was 


“lave you fallen in love with me?" she asked. She wound the 
fhandie round and round, and raised the heavy pickup arm to check 
that the needle was still sharp. She didn’t look around, 

John sat up on his elbow. "Would you Believe me If I said 1 


SShe thought about that. ‘Then she said: “No. 1 don’t think T 


|. really."* 

“Would you like me to fallin Love with you?" 

‘She shrugged. “What { would Jike and what 1 can get are two 
different things, aren't they? But, anyway, 1 don’t think you 
would, You're very different for a trillionaire, but you wre a 
trillionaire, aren't you? You talk romantic, but you do some very 
ttillionairish things.”* 

“Like what? What have I done lately that's trilionairish?”? 

Duke Eltington crackled into the room, playing “Ev'ry Hour 
on the Hour I Fall in Love with You." Mara twirled around the 
= lifting her negligee so that its long sleeves floated through the 


Seton’ 've ensconced me," she said, ‘in this dreamy apartment, 
You've bought me a car. And you've made sure that my slightest 
whim is attended to, and always pronto! | only have to say fried 
‘baby clams, and I get them!"* 

John laughed. “That's not trilfionairish. Listen, come here, and 
it ell you what trillionaires do. You really sai know?" 

She swooped onto the bed heside his boring,"* she 
said, blinking at him cheekily, °t bet that being & gatrillonare ts yach 
4 yawn thal you have to hire special people to put thelr hands in 
front of your mouth for you."* 

“IF you're talking about my brother, Roddy. then you're 
absolutely right, Roddy is the staunchest, most conservative 
{nilionnite that ever breathed. He's stingy, 100. He steals stattonery 
from cheap hotels, and towels from bus stations, He's the only 
trillionaire who's got ‘Property of U.S. Treasury" printed on his 
toilet paper, He collected a few rolls on his tast visit."* 

“You're kidding again," said Mara, She reached for her 
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¥ 
00k “Then she turned over on her back 
‘ame TH - “Kl bet your brother, Roddy, is the 


sniffed. “You're right, as a matter of fact. He is. He'd 
Earle McAusiand.** 


entity like support 
family no matter what. You can’t tell where blood ends and money 


‘She turned over and examined him from close up, as if he was an 
Isculpture. 
“Don’t youever get lonesome?” she asked. 


recluse. | mean, I guess my father isn’t very sociable these days, Dut 
he used to be, when he was younger, When you have bottomless. 
Teserves of money, you can meet whoever you want, you can have 
parties and dinners whenever you want, and you can fly hither and 
thither whenever you want. Did you know that I have my own 


“Your own? You mean it belongs to you personally?”" 

“It sure does. But that's nothing. Roddy has five, He has them 
all parked in a big shed down at his place in Virginia, and whenever 
hhe’s down there, he goes and ogles them. He's kind of an airplane 
neg 

‘She sat up. "Would you like to hear another record?” 

‘She padded over to the Victrola again, As she was sorting out 
heme rel plea “I really find it frightening,"* 


your 
"1.don’t wave it at you, 
“You can’t’ 


eicwih hs plrurng igh and patttourUisesmaher 
Mara laid the steel needie into the groove of "I Can't Put My 
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hhave to sit up here in this .. . ivory tower, and the only time I see 
you is when you're stark naked.”” 
John blew outsmoke. ‘In that case, you see me at my best."* 


He smoked thoughtfully for a while. Then he said: “You're a 
strange girl, Mara."* 

‘She did't look up. She was watching the record label go 
‘tround and around as the needle hissed its way through the Faint 
strains of trumpets and trombones. 

He got off the bed and walked across to where she stood. Naked 
‘and hairy, he kisted the back of her neck. They were momentarily 
knotted together by thin strands of curling cigarette smoke, like 
printed raph tdceniyeld Day card. 

“+1 promise,” he said, “I promise that when Irene and the girls 

20 south, I'll take you out. First stop—the Starlight Roof at the 
Waldorf Now, how about that?” 

‘She turned around, pouting. ““You're mocking me," she said 
“You never go there."* 

“I do too. 1 was there last week, and I cut a rug with Hedy 
‘Lamarr."" 

“'You'rea lar. 

He grinned. “Well, maybe I am. But there are plenty of places 
we can go, and not be recognized. I'm not a movie star, you kaow, 
The common rabble in the street don't know me from Adam," 

“Nor do 1,” she said. "*You're always as naked as Adam when 
you'rewith me." 

‘She stroked his shoulder, her fingertips circling softly around. 
She was gazing sadly across the bedroom as if she could already 
detect the shadows of a heartbroken future. She sighed. 

““L guess I came too late,"" she said. “I can borrow your body, 
but that's about all. I can never be part of 

“You don't have tobe jealous of trene,”" he said, frowning. 

“But I am, She can share your life, and your home, and your 
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“You mean a discreet dinner party?" asked Mara. “A few well- 
trusted friends?”* 
“Who do you think 1 meant? The editor of the New York 


Post!” 

‘Mara said: “John, don't treat me like a child, I'm 
‘I'm a woman and | have the instincts of a woman. You can’t shut 
me up here for the rest of my life, and just use me when you want 
me. I have to be able 10 participate in what you're doing. You have 
to give me the chance to give you something back, I can’t do that 


‘She looked perplexed. “Don't any of your other friends have 
mistresses? Kept women? Surely it wouldn't shock them that 


“Mara, it's not a question of shocking people. 

“Then what? If it’s not a question of shocking people, why 
can’t we have a dinner party with your usual friends? Just wait 
‘until trene’s gone south, and have a dinner as normal, You can 
always say I'm your long-lost cousin from Holland, or something 
ike that.”* 


John sat on the edge of the bed. He ran his hand tiredly through 
hhis hair. "Mara," he said, “do you have any idea who my usual 
friends are?” 

‘She put her head on one side, She wanted him to look up at her, 
toxive hera clue, but he didn’t. 

“Rich people, | guess," she said lamely. “Du Ponts, and people 
‘ike that." 

John nodded. “Last week," he told her, “I had a small in- 
formal dinner for eighteen people. The Duke and Duchess of 
‘Windsor were there, and so were Clara Bell Walsh, Harvey 
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Firestone Jr, Sir James Dunn and Lady Dunn, and a 
‘other people you might recognize, Hughes, 
‘Thoxe are my usual friends.” 

‘Mara stared at hit. “The Duke and Duchess of Windsor? 
know them?" 


Joho at last looked up. “I met them through 


“You're mocking me again, You're avoiding the issue."* | 

John said: "There is no issue, I'm very fond of you, Mara, and: 
‘J want (o keep you around, But I can’t stroll around town with you: 
hanging on my arm, because | have responsibilities to my family 
and my stockholders and everybody else who's associated with me 
because I'm known to be respectable.”” 

‘She rubbed at the soft carpet with her mules, You make it 
‘sound . . . very heartless, somehow,’* 

‘She could see he was annoyed. He was sensitive, and he hadn't 
wanted to say what he had, but she had cornered him snto it, They 
both knew that his money and his reputation were inescapable facts 
of life, and that everything they did—every laugh, every kiss, every 
act of love—would have (0 be conditioned by them. She reached 
‘over and Kissed him gently on the side Of the face. *“I'm sorry,”* she 
whispered. 

He smiled weyly and took her hand. “It's not your fault. You 
feel that way because you're generous, not because you're mean. 
‘You'rea lovely girl, Mara, and however Jong I can hold on to you, 
Ishall. 

‘Amt that different from Irene?"* 

The record was finished, and it was circling around with a 
breathless click-hissclick-hisssctick-Wissss, The way that the 
early-afternoan darkness wax crowding into the room made John 
feel like switching on the lamps, but for some reason he was 
reluctant 10, It was almont as if, once he did that, he was admitting. 
that their hours together were nearly Over. A small Swiss carriage 
clock chimed lightly from the drawing-room mantelpiece, and he 
knew it was half-past two. Rain pattered against the window like 
someone throwing a handful of raisins, 

thought Irene was so beautiful,” said Mara. “I've seen her 
photograph so many times, She looks so serene.” 
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serene, Hut you can sos 
Gere hey veeny to tr taseee man Fore 


‘There was 2 soft siteace. John snd: know what you're 


“What am L thinking?” 
“You're thinking {'m a frustrated husband who's been tem- 


‘She coukin’t help smiling. He came over and knelt down in 
front of her, his penis hanging between his hairy thighs like a 
curious species of fruit, 

“You're thinking that 1 don't really love you at all, and that as 
s00n as I've gotten tired of you, Ill toss you by the wayside and go 
on to some other floozy, You're thinking that I'm specious, 
‘caddish, and villainous, nol to mention sex-starved."" 

‘She leaned forward and they rested their foreheads together, 
‘gazing in close-up at each other’s eyes. She touched his ear. 

“That's right,"" she said. ‘That's just what I'm thinking." 

‘They stayed like that for a while, face to face, and then John 


up. 
“If you'd like to change the record,” he said, “I'll fix the 
drink." 


“-What'sto celebrate?” 

“*t don't know. You and me, | guess. The weather. President 
‘Truman’s new hat. Anything that takes your fancy.” 

‘She held out her hands for John to help her up from the floor. 
‘He lifted her, and embraced her closely in his arms. She had a thin, 
almost childlike body, but there was something intensely erotic 
about her as well. There was a contrast between her slightness and 
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of his neck. 
“*Youdo things to me,"" he said, quiet and amused, 
‘She kissed him, "You do things to me, too,"* 


half-liter goblets of chilled and misted silver, and a bottle of Remy 
Martin vintage cognac, 

‘Mara, choosing a record, said: Champagne? Where in the 
world have you been hiding that?" 

John laid the tray ceremoniously down on a small Bauhaus 
table and grinned, “I hid this in the saucepan cupboard when | 
came in, All the time we've been spooning and crooning, this 
beauty has been steadily chilting.”* 

‘He took the champagne out of the ice, unwrapped the foil, and 
Popped the cork out. The foam, as dry and astringent as a 
mouthful of prairie dust, surged into the silver goblets, and when 
they were brimful, John added three good-sized measures of 
cognactoeach. 

“Wait. . ." hesaid. “I nearly forgot the strawberries” 

Mara laughed with sheer pleasure, “Strawberries? And 
champagne? You haveto admit that ¢hisis trillionairish!” 

John came out of the kitchen with a woven wicker basket tied 
‘with pink ribbons and crammed with fresh strawberries. 

“This isn’t trillionaisish,"” be said. “This is what we rich fotk 
call piggish."* 

They sat on the bed while slow, treacly jazz hissed out of the 
Victrola. John handed Mara her goblet and picked up his own. She 
looked down into it, and the reflections of silver and champagne 
made flickering patterns onher face, 
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ty Beatfl" she whispered. “Like Hauid 


It's called the King’s Death,” said John. “You're 
ivipee se say's eeatiners und che pngt arsar'oe 
‘atrawberrics."" 


rink 
John shook his head, “The drink speaks for inelf, You can say 
“Hove you," if you tke.” 
‘Mara swirled the goblet gently around, and watched the 


“Yes,” he told her. ‘I know what it is."* 

By the time Roderick had finished his lunch at the Plaza, and 
‘Celia had persuaded him to take young Victor around the park in 
Pat Rafferty’s hansom, John and Mara were wet-eyed with drink 
land seived by a lewd and uneeal passion that led them to make love 


‘tongues, and clawing at each other as if they wanted to scratch and 
‘bruise their flesh, and finishing up slower, slower, with the pace of 
the Twentieth Century Limited coming to rest, with a long bout of 
‘self-inflicted crucity which lef! Mara facedown on the shiny blue 
‘quilt, weeping out loud from pleasure and agony, and John panting 
‘against the cold glacs of the window, his cigaretie burning away 
‘untouched in its ashtray. 


Hope, as usual, was feeling brittle and annoyed. She had come in 
land out of the morning room five times, and each time Edward was 
sitting in his big brown brocade armchair, The Wall Street Journal 
faised in front of him like the sail of an old schooner, reading his 
slow and considered way through the market digest. 

Finally, befting a tmper she banged atte paper wih ber Fit. 

“Is there anyone ia?" she snapped. “Or have you all gone to 
sleep in there?”* 
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Edward, unperturbed, shook his newspaper beck ‘into st 
ef acecairony bo soni pti 


‘her tongue, "I suppose the fortunes of the 
‘Oil Company are far more interesting than what we're going to 
for dinner tonight."* 


Edward didn’t stir. 

Hope snapped: “t suppose the closing prices of Sears, Roebuck 
‘are more attractive than your own wife, 

Edward folded down one corner of his paper and looked at her. 
“'1'm catching up with the news, Is that such a crime’? A man can't 
‘catch up with the news in his own house?” 

Hope tossed her head impatiently. ‘Well, that's just 
dandy,"* she said. That's just wonderful to know. At least youve 
made it clear where I stand,”* 

“And where do you think thats?" asked Edward. 

“L damned well know where i ist I have to organize the whole 
‘of this evening's dinner, and all the entertainment, and all you can 
do js sit on your rump and read yesterday's paper. That's where f 
stand, Edward the Second!” 

Edward shrugged, and went back to his reading. But Hope 
stood over him, tapping her foot on the parquet Moor, her arms 
folded and her eyes sharp with anger, 

Eventually Edward couldn't ignore her any longer, and he 

down again. 


"Yes," he said slowly, “I have noticed you're there. In fact, I'd 
have to be deaf, duenb, blind, and paralyzed not to notice you're 
there, Now, what isit you want?" 

“God,” she said, spreading her hands in a histrionic appeal to 
the ceiling. “You're impossible!” 

Edward put down his paper altogether. "I'm not i 
Hope, I'm just trying to have ten minutes” reading, Is that 100 
much to ask?" 

"Edward," said Hope, “how long have we been married?" 

“Why-do you think it’s too long?"* 

“It’s four months,” sat Hope sharply. ‘Four months fast 


“And you're sitting here reading the paper when you could be 
helping me! That’s not young love, is it?” 


aw scratched one eyebrow, “ht could be he 
eee si maesioon ease 


| eagle ecdrngsbatgr diy 
“Ne, wal, maybe you don But then you've neve had to 
“worry about money, like I have.’ 

“What's that supposed to mean? J just don’t think that love 
equals money, or money equals love, that’s all. And I think I have 
‘enough experience of both to speak with some authority, don't 


““Lwouldn’t deny it.” 

“So what do you mean? What does young love have to do with 
dollars and cents? Or is that the way you usually measure it? Are 
you a man, Edward Secker, or are you an adding machine?"* 


‘She blew out her cheeks in exasperation and clapped her hands 10 
the side of her head. 

‘st knew it!” she said. “I married a financial maniac 

Edward smiled, but without much humor. ‘If you'd listen for a 
‘change, instead of jumping to uncomplimentary conclusions, you 

ight understand what I'm trying to tell you. 

“*Ldon't have rime to listen,” rapped Hope. “I have to organize 
the terrapin. | have to make sure the partridge has arrived, and 1 
hhave to demonstrate to that dummy of a cook the simplest possible 
stuffing for mongrel goose. Not that you care."* 

Edward shrugged. “Okay, if you have to go, you have to go. 
I'd hate to think we had disorganized terrapin in the house. 1! be 
‘down later, just as soon as I'm through with the paper, and I'll sort 
out the wine." 

pipale heel eid i's long whe son sapuaed in the me 
ing-room doorway. She knocked shyly and said: “Excuse me, 
‘Mrs. Secker. There's a telephone call from your mother.” 

Hope gave Edward one last hot-and-bothered look and stalked 
off to the phone, Edward watched her go, half-amused and half- 
affectionate, and shook his head like a fond father. 

‘His marriage 10 Hope had been one of those tangential and 

matches that seem to work because of their very 
‘unlikeliness. Hope was still in hiding when he first met her, isolated 
from society by her patents and friends until the last sickly memory 
‘of her scandalous divorce from Martin Landseer faded away. Hope 


had spent most of her exile at Lynwood's Island and in Bi 
whenever she went out in severe black and 


vee ‘Ald Socily outst Lamwood that she had tet Edward 


«ward ‘was thirty-six; a tall, large-boned man with a slight 
stoop and a dry way of talking, Whee he wore his reading glanses 
he reminded people of FDR, because he had that same big face, 
placid forehead, and those same small, intense eyes. Hope used to 
‘say, when she first met him, that he was so lengthy and angular that 
Ine had ¢o fold himself up when he sut down, like a carpenter'srule, 


planter with huge gray mustaches, hhad sent him through Harvard 
Law School, and he was now a junior partner in Donleavy, Settle, 
‘the Wall Street lawyers, Edward was conscientious and 
‘businesslike, but he had a kind of clean-cut gusto that had appealed 
© Hope in those suffocating and funereal days after ber 
divorce—an enthusiasm for sailing and swimming and golf that 
had blown through her life with refreshing ingenuousness, 

‘The refreshment was wearing off a little, but the marriage had 
done more for Hope than she realized herself, She had been twenty- 
six i May, and Wasa classically tempesiuous Gemini, She was petite 
‘and still very pretty, just like her mother had been, and the only 
‘obvious Cornelius characteristic she possessed was her awkward 
temper. But there were dark smudges under her wide brown eyes, 
and her triangular face seemed to have a haunted quality about 
it—a worried shadow that pasved over it ia photographs and at 
odd, anguarded moments. 

Hope always dressed beautifully. This morning, as she made the 
arrangements for tonight's family dinner party, she wore a dark 
green woolen diess with a V neck, square shoulders, and short 
Sleeves. Heer chestnut hair was swept up and held with green combs, 
‘and around her eck she wore a simple emerald choker, She usually 
spent two or three hours every morning getting ready for the day, 
‘ant at Marchins. their twenty-bedroom house on Long Island, 
they always changed for dinner. Edward was boisterous, but he was. 
also traditional, and insisted on what he called “"manners."* 

They had an unusual social life, It was alternately busy and 
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‘work, but he was always talking about taking her to Europe—"‘and 
I'll make love to you under the Vienna moon."* 

Right now, on this wet October day, he seemed more preoc- 
‘cupied with business than usual. He had chosen to stay at home and 
finish up his backlog of paperwork rather than go into the city. He 
hhad already spent several hours on the telephone, and Hope had 
never seen him scrutinize the paper so thoroughly. She didn't care 
for business very much, To her, money was money regardless of its 
origin, and you spent it on clothes and houses and parties, It 
smothered you in fine jewelry, and sometimes it protected you 
from great harm. 

‘She was in the big. high-ceilinged kitchen. going over the dinner 
‘arrangements with the cook, Mrs. Polanski, when Edward 


su 


hadn't lost its antique charm. 

“Well,” said Hope sharply, “*have you finished the funny 
peat 

Edward nodded, and stole a red currant from a white enamel 


bowl. 

“I've finished all right. Unfortunately, they're not so funny.”” 

What's that mean? That's okay, Mrs, Polanski, the nuts can 
‘wait until later, What's that mean, Edward?” 

Edward stuck his hands in his pockets and looked around the 
kitchen, 

“Can we go someplace else? Just for a minute? [ think there's 


Hope sighed. “All right. Can you cope with that, Mrs, 
Polanski? { won't be too lang.”* 

Mrs. Polanski, a puffy-faced woman with great red forearms 
Popeye, squinted at Edward suspiciously and nodded, 

ccope,”* she said thickly. “You just tell me the hows and the 
why-fors, and I cope goo, 

They went upstairs, and Edward opened the door of his 
study—a small book-lined room just off the main hallway. There 
were Harvard pennants on the wall, and an oar from Edward's 
sculling days, On the desk, which was littered with open books and 
heaps of paper, was a silver statuette of an athlete in rather tong 
drawers. Edward said: “Sit down,"” and pointed to a fat ugly chair 
‘with a brown cushion on it. Hope, quite stiffly, sat. 

Edward shuffled through the papers. 

Hope said: "I feel as f you're about (0 tell me something awful. 
Something I don’t want tohear. 

Edward saxid: “Uh-huh. tam." 

She sighed impatiently as he went on shuffling paper. “You're 
ota bigamist, are you? Or is that too much to hope for?" 
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| cipctpeleappendeiepeceal ar ‘and impatience about her, and 


“sr arfse pagal desea eg apg 
a doubtful small boy waving at a Shriners’ parade. 

"I don’t have proof yet," he said emphatically, **but | do have 
_aptetty clear suspicion.” 

shifou have a yrerry clase euapicion of what? } wish you'd make 


‘He made a steeple of his hands. ‘i sleaeeapaanarper ae 
one lens of hin spectactes, turning it blind. 

“It's very hard to explain,” he said, “and if | wasn't me, and if 
1 didn’t happen to be married to you, then I don’t think 1 ever 
‘would have noticed at all. But when you look at what's been 


happening from our particular point of view, it all starts to smell 
‘pretty wousual."* 


“Edward,” said Hope testily. 

“No, no,” put in Edward. ‘Just let me tell you. It’s important 
to both of us, and it’s especially important to you. After all, it's 
your money. If someone tried to pick your pocket, you wouldn’t let 
| Lata dnhn hzeraeteaathplsmaia koest-s2h 009 


“I beg your pardon?” said Hope. She had been idly fondling 


the long-drawered athlete, but now she turned around, 
“Your inheritance, Hope. 1 know it sounds absurd. Bur 


someone is trying to squeeze you out of your inheritance."” 
‘Hope put her hand to her mouth and let out a small affected 


“Edward! What a ridiculous idea!” 

Edward wasn’t abashed. "It is ridiculous, f agree. But you take 
‘a look at these papers. Whether it’s ridiculous or not, it's hap- 
ening, and it’s happening right under your nose. Daylong Oil is a 


sy 


“What's that supposed to mean?" 
“Look here. You own 23.2 percent of Dayloag stock, The 


Edward took off his reading glasses and rubbed them with his 
handkerchief, He looked bigfaced and nearsighted without 
them =tike large carp staring out of bow on the ebourd. 

"The problem is that one of the minority stockholders has just 
sold four percent of stock to the Williamsburg Associated Bank,"* 

Hope shook her head, uncomprehending. “What does that 
‘mean? Four percent isn't much.” 

“No, it isn’t. Except that seven of those fifteen other stock- 
holding companies are controlled, in their turn, by banks or trusts 
or oll corporations which, in their turn, arecontrolied by Cornelius 
‘Oil—and specifically by the Cleveland division." 

Hope frowned. ‘That's Roddy's division, isn't it? 1 
mean—Roderick manages Clevetand?”” 

“He certainly does. Now let me tell you something else. Up 
until this Williamsburg bank transfer, Roderick’s holding com- 
panies owned 19.1 percent of Daylong common, But it so happens 
thal the Willamsburg Associated Bank is controlled 63.5 percent 
by Schuster Mills of Chicago, and Schuster Mills of Chicago, apart 
from reciprocally owning 2.05 percent of Daylong stock, is itself 
controlied by Cornelius Oil Cleveland.” 

Hope stared at Edward in disbelief, "Edward, are you telling 
me that Roddy actually controls my company? The company that 
Father gave to me?" 

“It certainly Jooks that way,"" said Edward, ‘But I'm afraid 
that isn’t the worst of it.” 

“What could be worse than that? f mcan, what on carth is he 
trying todo?" 

“Let me tell you, During the past month, there have been 
dozens of subtle sales of small percentages of stock in almost every 
corporation and fund in which you have an interest, Each time, no 
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Hope was silent, Then she said: “Give me a cigarette," 
passed her an inlaid wooden box with a brass tennis 


exaggerated about money. His law firm was known for its dryness. 
“All right,” said Hope, “What about David Bookbinder? He's 
supposed to manage the family money and protect us from things 


instigating the whole operation. 1 don't like (0 be rude about your 
‘brother, but can you really see ‘working out a deal like 
this, and carrying it off without a hitch? It's only a fluke that / 
found out.”” 

“But what about Father?" 

Edward put his glasses back om and squinted at Hope with a 
serious, sympathetic face. 
1 don’t believe your father knows. But 1 do believe that your 
father has something to do with it."* 

“I just don't understand,” said Hope. The cigarette burned 


like discovering that your best friend really hates you, or that a love 
affair has suddenly and inexplicably gone sour. 

‘Ht took me a long time to work it out,” said Edward, “There 
‘were several possibilities—several reasons why Roderick should 
suddenly want 10 take control of all your interests—but only one 
flitned the bill."* 

He looked down at Hope's highsheeled crocodile shoes. He 
seemed to be searching around imside of himself for words, like 
someone in a bookstore who can’t make up his mind which book to 
buy. Then, looking up again, he said: “Your father isn’t a well 
man.” 


sis 


‘Hope's cigarette paused an inch away from her parted lips. 

“He's been up to Lynwood Sanatorium to have a 
said Edward, “Apparently he’s been feeling bad for a long time. 
happen to know one of the specialists up there. His brother went 
‘Harvard Law Schoot with me, and 1 was kind of friendly with the 
whole family. They owed me a favor, so they did something a little 
‘unethical and told me what your father's test results were."* 

“Go on,” said Hope hoarsely, 

“I know your father told the family he had @ clean bill of 
health, but the truth is that he's suffering from heart disease, They 
expect him, the doctors that is, they expect him to be dead in about 
six months, Maybe sooner," 

Hope didn't move, 

Edward said: “I'm sorry I had to break it to you like this, but it 
seems that nobody clse was going to tell you, David Bookbinder's 
known about it for days, and so has your mother, For some reason, 
find out."* 


“1 expect so. That's why we're having 
this quiet game of proxies. He and Bookbinder are obviously 

to get their hands on the whole fortune before your father actually 
It doesn’t seem real. Father's been around forever. 
‘What's it going 10 be tike when he’s not there anymore? I can't 
fimagine it.”” 

Edward reached for a cigarette himself. He didn’t often smoke 
cigarettes, but right now he felt he could do with one, It had been 
hard enough keeping his discoveries quiet, but now he knew he wits 
going to be locked in a vicious and unequal battle between Hope's 
family and her own financial protection. For an outsider, that 
wasn’t going to be all flowers and candy. He knew what the 
Cornelius family had done to Hope's first husband, Marin 
Landscer, and the story of Johann Cornelius and Daniel Forster 
was one of the great Wall Street mysteries. As the saying went: 
“Never cross a Comelius."* He lit up, watching Hope's worried 
face and wondering if he ought to be equally worried himself. 

“What about John’s interests?” asked Hope, "Have you found 
out anything about thove’ Are they trying to do the same to him?”* 

“Edon't know yet."* said Edward, "I don’t have complete lists 
of sicck proxies yet. But, logically, I'd say that they were, In some 
cases you and John hold stock in the same corporations, and they'd 
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Hope said baldly: "You'd better tell me, whatever itis.” 

“It's a question of trust funds,” said Edward, “As far as I can 
make out, there are dozens of trust funds set up for you and John 
‘and Roderick, right? Now, 1 don't know the conditions placed on 
ail of these funds, but 1 get the impression that most of them are 
subject to the arrangement that you can draw interes! from them 
for the rest of your life, but you can't touch the capital.”" 

Hope said: "*Yes, that’s right."” 

“Well,” said Edward, “if you can’t touch the capital, then the 
‘capital presumably passes to your children, and to John’s children 
and Roderick’s children,” 

"Yes," whispered Hope. 
“But what happens if you don’t have children? 1 mean, here’s 


hoping, but supposing you don't? Or what happens if you have 
children and they die before they reach the age of maturity?" 


si? 


Hope frowned, ““In that case, the capital continues to be 
a trust fund by the central Cornelius Fund, and the 
payable to the Fund,” 

“Which is managed by David Hookbinder?"* 

“Yes, but—"" . 

““But nothing, Hope! Those are the facts!” 

““Are you seriously suggesting that—?"" 

““1’'m not suggesting anything, but ! do think that the situation 
is potentially dangerous, If Roderick and Bookbinder can pat the 
‘squeeze on all your inherited common stock, and if they can make 
wre that they hold the whole of Cornelius Oil in the palm of their 
hand, then you don't think they're going to balk at taking over the 
trust funds, do you? How much are those trust funds worth? Two 
hundred million? Three hundred million?"’ 

‘Hope touched the emeralds around her neck, “But they can't 
‘take them over," she said, "Not unless... well, not unless they . .."* 

Edward raised one meaningful finger. “Not unless you and I re- 
main childless, and the twins don't live long enough to collect.” 

‘Hope was silent for a moment, but then she said; “Oh, that's 
ridiculous! | know Roddy’s a bit weak when it comes to finance, 
‘but... well, that's absurd! He'd never do anything to hurt 
anyone!” 


Edward puffed his cigarette awkwardly. He didn't inhale, and 
he let out the smoke in tittle round clouds, like the cartoon train in 


“I don’t think that Roderick’s anything to worry about, He's 
your brother. If you ask me, he doesn't really understand what's 
going on. But David Bookbinder disturbs me a lot," 

“David's a big fat Jewish teddy bear! He's been looking after 
‘Cornelius money for year 

Edward shook his head. “Don't let his jolly fat looks fool you. 
1 saw Lucky Luclano once, and he was the most ordinary and 

king guy you could hope to meet."* 

Hope stood up and walked over 10 the window, The rain was 
still sliding slowly down the glass, and the trees and bushes of their 
small estate were clinging with mist, 

“1 don't know what 0 say,” she said. “You've knocked the 
bottom out of everything I've ever believed.” 

Edward stared at the floor. "I can’t prove it yet. You know 
Thad to warn you."" 


that 
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"Suspect them at all. But we must get your father aside and see if we 
can break it 10 him. Once he signs over that Cornelius Oil 
‘Cleveland stock, we don’t stand a 


Edward rubbed the back of his neck tiredly. ‘No, I don’t. But 
‘he'll believe you."” 

‘She turned. “You don’t expect me to tell him?" 

“Someone has to."" 

‘There was a long silence. Then, from outside, there was a 
‘hesitant rap at the door. Edward said: ““Come in!" 

‘It was the pale-faced maid. She said: “Mrs. Secker, there's been 
an accident."* 

‘Hope glanced ai Edward and then snapped: “Accident? What 

” 


‘The maid was confused. “It's Mrs. Polanski. She let the 
‘terrapins out by mistake, and they've crawled under the 


Hope stared at the maid for a moment, and then gave a loud 
burst of nervous laughter, “Ob, my God," she said in her most 
overdramatic voice. “They'll mate!” 


It happened s0 quickly that, years afterward, Irene could never 

Temember whether it was Ally who had cried out first, or whether it 
was Clara. She couldn't even recall if it had been raining or not (it 
was), of where her mother-in-law had been standing when she first 
Fan out into the street. 

‘They were spending the day at Johann’s heavy brownstone 
house overlooking Gramercy Park. John was downtown, 
negotiating refinery facilities with Getty Oil, but later in the 
evening they were all going to drive out to Hope’s place on Long 
Island for dinner. Johann and Hester would continue in the 
evening 10 Lynwood’s Island, while David Bookbinder’s chauffeur 
‘was going to drive everybody else back to the city, 

Irene didn’t much care for Cornelius family gatherings, but she 
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Labrador, was sleeping around his feet 
like # fitful puddle of India ink, 
Irene was a beautiful woman even if she wasn't a sensual 


‘She had a perfect oval face, with precise little lips, and im- 
maculately arched eyebrows. Her eyes had once been described by 
Fiorello La Guardia, who quite often came to dinner at Gramercy 
Park, ay “‘visionary,"" In fact, they were very pale gray, und only 
looked visionary because she was marginally nearsighted, 

‘She had met John Cornelius three years ago, when he was 
twenty-five and she was twenty-three. It was 1942, and New York 
was still in a guilty, frustrated flummox about the war, Jobn had 
wanted to go to Europe and save Holland singlehanded from the 
Nazis, but Hester had insisted that her (wo sons were “captains of 
commerce" and shouldn't go. Johann, in a surprisingly surly 
mood, had grumbled that if they went, the government would 
commander his oil and his ships and his chemical plants, and if 
that happened, they needn't bother to come back, So the boys had 
half-reluctantly remained in the States to keep the pumps pumping 
and the factories turning out airplanes, ammunition, canned foods, 
and waterproof capes, not to mention record profits, 

Irene, brought up in a repressive Bostonian almoyphere, where 
she had always been required to dress in sober colors and walk two 
steps behind her mother, had only begun to open her petals after a 
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-palest flowers in the garden, It wasn't surprising that John, 
had impressed 


‘was playing “1 Found a Million Dollar Baby in a Five and Ten Cent 
Store,” they had sworn undying love. 

“The twins, Ally and Clara, were now eleven months old, and 
nearly walking. Right now, at half-past three in the afternoon in 
October, 1945, they were upstairs at Gramercy Park, sleeping, 
‘They would soon wake up and want their supper (soft-scrambled 
‘eggs and milk). 

Johann, old and dry in his library chair, began to stir. From 
‘where she was sitting, [rene could only see his stubby-fingered hand 


‘one of his favorites; and he always spoke to her gently. Irene 
looked up. 

"t's growing too dark now, Father,” she called back. "I think 
T'Mthavetostop."” 

Johann took out his handkerchief and dabbed his mouth. “Am 
to see my babies before you tuck them in for the night?"” 
‘We're taking them out to Long Island with us, Father. You 
can see them at Marchings.”" 

“Well, I always like to see them when I can. The way I feel these 
days, | wonder if cach time | see them isn’t maybe the last.” 

“Father! That's no way to speak!" 

Johann reached across with stiff fingers and switched on the 
table lamp next to his chair. A circle of electric light illuminated his 
age. He was a big man who had collapsed and shrunk with the 
passing years. There seemed to be nothing inside his green cardigan 
and his gray flannel trousers but the loosely assembled parts of an 


‘color that passes for health among the very old and the very sick. 
His blue Dutch eyes had been rinsed of color, and his cheeks were 
like wrinkled beets that had been left 10 dry ia the sun. 
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didn't make my pile just to please my children. I want to 
some of it myself." 
“1 always knew you were a playboy at heart.” teased Irene. She 
stuck her needle through her embroidery, laid it aside, reached: 
cheek. 


"hs strange thing about wealth” she said, watching the 
diamonds sparkle and the sapphires win! 

“What? You ca’ blame youself for being wealthy." 

“I don't. But it’s strange all the same, No matter where you get 
‘your money from—even if you lie and you cheat and you steal—it 
oesn’t matter at all once you've got it. A gangster can rub 
elbows with anyone he likes if he’s rich enough, and everybody 
‘ill say how virtuous he is, and how temperate.” 

“But you're not a gangster, are you? How can you say that!” 

Johann stared across the room at the sepia shadows of the 


passing clouds. 
"No," he said quietly. “'l'm not a gangster. But I'm not a holy 

saint, either. Some of the money 1 made wasn't as clean as it might 

hhave been, and some of it, the making of it, caused other people 

great pain.” 

Irene, still bent over him, frowned at the freckles and blotches 
‘bald 


-.. she said. "Is anything wrong?” 

He looked up. "'Should there be?" he said. 

“No, no. I didn’t mean that. It's just that you seem 10 be . . - 
well, you're very reflective. You're not usually as thoughtful as 


Johann shook his head. “No, there's nothing w1 
exercising an old man’s prerogative, and rambling on, 

“You're not worried about anything?” 

“Worried? When you get to my age, you don't worry about @ 
thing, It isn’t worth the effort, whatever it is. No... I'm just 
thinking about the things I've done and the things I haven't done 
- and wondering whether they were good or bad . . . or whether 
jould have done better," 
Irene looked at him for a while, and then quite spontaneously. 
‘brushed her fingertips across his forehead. 


. I'm just 
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fie abook br bend. "Wen you and It wooethe, rene, we've 
best buddies, and best buddies can never be impertinent. You tell, 
ine what you've got to say, and I'l do my best to answer.“ 

‘She said: “Well... 1 just wanted to ask if you were 
Jongsome."* 
‘was a silence, Johann didn’t answer and he didn’t stir, 
‘but his eyes seemed to lose their perception of the present, and stare 
back year by year, over decades and quarter-centuries and 
times when things were different, and carriages rattled in the sunlit 
‘sreets of Broughton, Texas—streets that were now bury with 
automobiles, and crowded with stores. Irene, for one moment, 
thought she had gone too far and asked him a question that went 


“Everyone gets fonevome sometimes," he told her. "*But with 
‘you, and with Hester, and with those babies of mine, those twins, 1 
‘could never stay lonesome for long." 

‘What she didn’t know, though, was that inside his mind as he 
spoke he was firmly closing a front-parlor door. Click. And seal- 
ing away the old mahogany furniture, and the decorated drapes, 
and a night that he had thought about many times in forty-two 
years. 


"Allright, Father,” she said. **I'd better go and get the twins 
ready, Hope expects us out there by eight.”” 

‘She left hitm, even though he had to pause at the door and look 
back to make sure he was all right. She had a feeling he might be 
‘crying, but he wasn't, She wasn't to know that he never cried, She 
closed the library door and went quietly upstairs on the plush green 
carpet, up to the nursery room that Johann and Hester kept for the 
twins, 

Allty was already awake. She was lying on her back, cycling her 
‘egs in the air and chatting seriously to herself. Clara was still fast 
asleep, a bubble between her lips, one chubby hand tucked under 
her cheek. Both twins had cornsilk hair and big blue eyes, and 


undertaid with coffee-colored silk linings. Their nanny, Miss 
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‘Miss Bendizzi was a madonna, too, in her own way, but a 
‘Modigliani madonna, all olive skin and green eyes and big breasts. 
She wore a crisp white uniform and a white cap, and she spoke 
appalling English with almost religious sincerity. 

"I give them eggs for just a moment,” she said as Irene came 

“That's all right,”’ said Irene. ““We're leaving at around six- 
thirty; so there's no need to rush. And how are my little angels? | 
‘How's my beautiful lithe Ally?” 

Ally lifted her hands and smiled with pleasure. Clara, in her 


everything 

“Thank you, Miss Bendizzi,”” said Irene, “Just give me a call 
when they've finished their supper, and then bring them down 10 
the day room. Their grandfather wants to see them while they're 
still awake,” 

‘Clara was crying now, Her face was red, and she clenched and 
‘unclenched her fists. Miss Bendizzi clucked over the crib, and lifted 
her out, 

“You don’t cry! You be happy! Everything for you is won- 
erful!" 

Irene kissed her twins and went downstairs to her own 
bedroom, It was just a little after five now. Hester was already 
bathing for the evening, and the faintest smell of gardenia bath oil 
wafied down the upper landings. Johann had gone to be shaved, 
and Jack, his valet, was pressing his dinner suit. As Irene sat at her 
‘wide mirrored dressing table, taking off her makeup and waiting 
for the colored maid Suzie to finish drawing her bath, she thought 
‘about Johann, and hoped that John wouldn't be too late back from 
his meeting. He had promised 10 catch up with them if he was 
delayed, but she knew how involved and endless oil negotiations 
were 

She bathed, using glycerin soap for her sensitive skin. On the 
fourteen-karat gold faucets, elaborately designed by German 
goldsmiths in the 1890's, drops of condensation formed, and ran 
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"ool dowa her bare toes. She sang pualms under her breath (it stil 
embarrassed her (0 sing out loud) and wallowed back in the warm 


like Count Borgia’s unwashed daggers, had laid out Irene’s evening 


‘narrow neckline that was framed in V-shaped pleats, like the leaves 
‘of a book folded back. The shoulders were fashionably padded and 
‘simplicity, 


star-shaped 
‘Hester had given her on their first anniversary, and a whole cluster 
of diamond rings, including the $355,000 Newport Stone. 

By six-fifteen, almout everybody was ready. They assembled in 
the day room while the servants brought their hats and coats and 
‘wraps, Hester was still upstairs, changing her mind about her green 
shoes, but the twins were there, and Jobana had Ally on one knee 
‘and Clara on the other, and he was singing an old Dutch farm song 
to them, about how the rooster Jost his temper with the silly hens, 
and crowed and crowed all night, and the little girls giggled with 
every cracked crow. 

Vocinzki, the butler, came in to announce that the cars were 
‘outside, and that he had umbrellas for everyone, because it was 
‘taining hard. Just then, Roderick and Celia arrived, and there were 
‘kisses and greetings and loud helloes. Roderick was looking flushed 
‘after drinking too much whiskey at lunchtime, and Celia was icy 
‘and charming as usual, particularly when David Bookbinder came 
in, dripping wet from the rain, like a pink porpoise that had just 
Nopped in from Marineland. 

In the early-evening darkness outside, the cortege of black shiny 

limousines, jeweled with raindrops, was waiting. There 
‘was lots of laughter as the servants held umbrellas over their heads, 
and car doors slammed and lights lit up and V-12 motors purred 
politely into life 

It happened, like all tragedies, with absurd quickness and at a 
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Ally, and was about to hand her to Letty, so that Letty and Miss 
Bendizzi could sit in the back of the last limousine together and 


carefully 
at the sudden bosshhht of colliding metal and the curious silence 
that followed. Then Miss Bendizzi wailed, with pain and with 
hideous shock, and they rushed around to see what had happened, 
‘As they did 50, the Buick reversed, pulled away from the wreck, 
and skewed off into the night with a how! of tires, 

rene, in her white silk dress, fell on the road in complete 
collapse. There was blood everywhere, and glass. The Buick had 
struck the limousine’s half-open door and crushed Clara between 
the door itself and the door frame, as well as smashing four of Miss 
Bendizzi's fingers. Little Clara's body, in its brown tweed coat and 
its button-up leggings, was almost torn in half. 

‘They carried and dragged Irene back into the house. She lay on 
the settee in the day room, shivering and almost unconscious with 
shock. She had lost one of her white satin slippers in the street, and 
‘the police carsand ambulances that arrived later ran over it several 
times. Roderick rang the Getty Oil people to try to find John. and 
discovered that he was not at Getty at all and that there was no 
meeting about refining facilities at Port Arthur, and never had 
been. 

Almost unnoticed in the confusion and the horror, Johann, in 
is black dinner suit, carefully and slowly climbed the stairs. He 
tall, but he was bent and old, and his face was suddenly blue, 
Asshecclimbed cach step, his hand clutched for the banister rail, an 
he heaved himself higher and higher without knowing why he was 
doing it or where he was going, He just had the feeling that if he 
‘made it to the 10p of the stairs, he would survive. 
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aman rich enough to have a view of the whole world should end his 
life with @ view socompletely restricted. 
‘Hesaid: "Ob, my little Clara," 
‘He only wished it were possible to shed tears. 


‘Four days later, while Johann was sill deep in a coma in his private 
fooms at Lynwood Sanatorium, Edward Secker met David 
Bookbinder, by prior appointment, at the front bar of the Colony 
on Sinty-first Street. Edward had to wait half an hour for Book- 
‘binder to arrive, and he sat tense and unhappy with his dry martini, 
reading a folded-up copy of The New Yorker. Outside, the day was 
ctisp and cold and bright, and the Colony’s lunchtime trade came 
im with heavy overcoats and red cheeks. 

Eventually Bookbinder arrived. He shook Edward's hand with 
his own cold, plump fingers. Marco, the barman, took his order for 
‘@ Scotch on the rocks, and Bookbinder sat himself down, 
Deeathless and overweight, and said: “I'm sorry I'm late. They're 
digging up the streets again, and it's murder." 

Edward, jean and lanky in his dark pinstripe business suit, 
Faived his eyebrows at that. 

‘hy it?” he said. He was wearing a black armband and a black 
necktie. David Bookbinder wore a dark club te with a gold crest on 
ft 


“Have you seen Irene?" asked Bookbinder. "John's thinking 
of sending her away for a while, maybe down to Roderick’s place in 
‘West Virginia.’ 

“1 saw her briefly,” said Edward, "'She seemed all right, but 1 
don't even know if the shock has really sunk in yet.” 
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here. we 

“LL... ef... I don't suppose you know how Johann is?" 
asked Edward, 

Bookbinder didn't tack at him, “All right,”* he said “The last 
‘ ‘think he'll pull through?" 

“They don't know yet. He needs a lot of rest, It was only a 
minor seizure, but when you're that age. 

Edward said: “I suppose you're right. And he does have » 
history, doesn't he, of heart isease?"* 

Bookbinder didn't blink, but he still kept his eyes away, 

Edward said: You knew that, of course, didn't you? About 
the disease? You knew how little time be had left?" 

Bookbinder swirled his glass around so that the ice clinked 
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appetites, Therich smell of roasted meat mingled with the bouquet 
of dry sherry and gin, and someone said: “Come on, Jerry, let's 
por 

Edward leaned forward. ‘Aren't you going to answer me?" he 
sileoer to David Bookbinder, “Or are you thinking up an 

‘ie 

Bookbinder at tast looked him in the face. “1 don't have to 
answer anything that you say,” he said with a small, puckered 
smile. “I'm only answerable to Johann Cornelius."* 

“Wrong,” contradicted Edward. “You're also answerable to 
Hope, and to John. You manage their money, and that makes you 
very answerable." 

David Bookbinder's smile was slowly drained of its satisfaction, 
‘but it stll clung to his face, likea price tag on a cheap suit. 

“You're being very irregular,” he told Edward, his eyes 
following the laughing, chattering people who were going in to eat. 

“1 don’t think you can speak to me about irregularity,"* Ed- 
ward anywered quietly and versely 

"Oh, no?" 
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corpormions ‘that are my wife's rightful inheritance,"* persisted 
li Bookbinder reached into his pocket for a fat hide cigar case and 


cigar thoughtfully. Then he said: 
“Edward . . . you must think I'm wausually naive." 
“1 don't think so at all. 1 think you've done this whole thing 


very well.” 

“Of course | have, | didn’t mean that. What | meant was that 
‘you must think I'm naive if you suppose that your finding out is 
‘going to make the slightest difference, 

Edward looked at Bookbinder sharply. ° “What do you mean by 


that?"* 

“Precisely what 1 say. You've laid your cards on the 
table—very Bood, then I'l do the same.” 

“What cards?” 

“What cards? My dear Edward, | always have cards. You don't 
survive on Wall Street for as long as I have without keeping 
something in reserve.”” 

Edward raised his glass t0 the barman for another martini. 
Bookbinder’s Scotch was still half-full. 

“You've made it plain 1 me that you disagree with my 
financial policy,"" said Bookbinder. “You've also placed me in an 
awkward position as far as the market’s concerned, because I'm 
still in the process of negotiating for stock, and if the word gets 
around that I’m buying, then most of the prices will go up by a 
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Tokai old tia seca Somhe eso Chal er Ri 
moments Edward didn’t even realize how much he was being 
threatened. Then he turned around and stared at Bookbinder in 
total disgust. 

“You'd really do it, wouldn't you?" he said. “You'd really, 
doit!” 


“Yes,” said David Bookbinder. “I would.” 

Edward, when Bookbinder had first walked into the bar, had 
decided not to raise the subject of trust funds, But when Book- 
binder said that, he was so furious that he couldn't hold it back any 
longer. He leaned forward and hissed right in Bookbinder's smooth 
pink face: "What about Clara?"* 

Bookbinder drew back. 

“Clara?” he said, unwure. 

*Yes—what about Clara? And what about Ctara’s trast funds? 
And what about Ally's trust funds, if Ally accidentally happens to 
‘wind up the same way?” 

Bookbinder screwed up his tittle eyes. “*Are you seriously ag- 
ccusing me of what I think you're acewing me of?" he sad wn 
steadily. 

Edward nodded fiercely, "That's lousy grammar, but yes, 

Bookbinder scratched a small fragment of cigar teat from his 
golden front teeth, 

“In that case," he remarked, “you're a bigger fool than 1 
thought you were, 

He reached into his briefcase and 100k out a copy of the af- 
ternoon paper. He laid it on the bar, and pointed with his pudgy 
finger 10 a news item at the foot of the front page. It said: "Core 
nnelivs Baby Heiress Death; Hil-and-Run Driver Charged,"" 

Edward read through it quickly. A construction worker from 
East 169m Street had been arrested in the Bronx after his gray 
Buick sedan was seen by a traffic cop to be damaged. He was ac- 
cused of driving while drunk and failing to report am accident, His 
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fad talked tto it for s while. Then be pessod ix over to David 
Bookbinder and said: “Call for you, Mr, Bookbinder. Your of- 


Edward watched David Bookbinder’s face as a tiny, tinny voice 
‘spoke to him on the other end of the line. For the first time ever, he 
{felt he was in the wrong financial division. David Bookbinder had 
Yoo much money and too much power, and all Edward could do 
‘was hop and scream and protest. He was quite ready to believe that 
Bookbinder was capable of systematically wiping out the next 
‘Cornelius generation, but be knew that belief and suspicion were 
useless. Even facts, even evidence, might not be enough. To force 


That was the House,” he said in low voice. “Johann’s bad. 
‘They don't expect him to last the day."” 
“Do they want us up there? At Lynwood?" 
Sata My car's outside. We can goin that.” 
Edward swallowed his drink, stood up, and buttoned up his 
coat. 


“David . ..”*he said, before he signed the check. 

es?" said Bookbinder. 

want to forget this for now. But I have to say, I have to warn 
you, that I'm not going to let it rest. You can't lean on Hope's 
inberitance, and that’s all there istoit_"* 

David Bookbinder reached for his overcoat and his homburg. 
‘With his cigar in his mouth, he reminded Edward of an old-style 
racketeer, As he buttoned up his coat with his tiny pink hands, he 
stared across the bar as if he were thinking of something else 
altogether, like what he was going to eat for dinner. oF the halcyon 
days of the gold standard. 

"Well," he said absently, “‘that"s your privilege.” 

AA little way apart, they walked into the front lobby. Next to the 
slittering Van Cleef & Arpels showcase, David Bookbinder stopped 
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Edward didn’t say anything. A woman in a gray square- 
shouldered suit, fragrant with Chanel, raised her eyebrow at him as 
she passed. He turned away. 
sg iat" ed Bookbinder taking is arn, “is a word to the 

‘The slanting sunlight caught them as they stepped out onto 
‘Sixty-first Street, and across town they could hear the roompitys 
boompity sound of a marching military band playing “Anchors 
Aweigh” as yet another division of marines was welcomed home 
from the war. The sound echoed Matly against the buildings as the 
band paraded slowly up Fifth Avenue, passing the emoking bagel 
stands, the ghostly plumes of steam, and the throngs of shoppers 
who were looking forward to thelr first Christmas at peace. 
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BOOKBINDER QUITS CORNELIUS 


Reasons of heath says of exec 


Wall Street Reporter 


David Bookbinder, the @7-year-oidd supremo of Comets 
Of, nas announced his retirement “as of now.” Known 
Jor hes three decades the oil business as the man with 
the golden sme, Bookbinder denied suggestions that he 
had Deen ousted by pressure Irom the Justice Depart: 
ment because of his involvement in big business gratt in 
the 1920's 


svem York Dasty News, 
Secrember. 1054 


chair, He said: “How are you doing?” in a concentratedly offhand 
backed law books. 

Roderick hummed a tuncless tune and folded his arms. He was 
trying not 10 show how relieved he was that David Bookbinder had 
‘actually decided to surrender without a fuss, but at the same time 
‘he was still anxious that he might change his mind at the very last 
moment and stay. It was impossible for Roderick to imagine what 
‘Cornelius Industries was going to be like without David Book- 
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binder, and until that bald head had actually 
corridor for the last time, he wasn’t going to bet e 
eee ree eee at nae 


year, Have you ever thought of Hawai?" 

Bookbinder paused in his packing and stood straight. He 
planced across at Roderick as if he were someone who had 
momentarity caught his attention in the street, “No,” he sald 
tiredly, “I have never thought of Hawail. Right now, I'm too busy 
thinking about Washington, D.C," 

Roderick said: *"I thought we could take a rite."* 

"A ride? That sounds likea James Cagney picture.” 

Roderick blushed. "I didn’t mean it to, There's a restaurant out 


“Well, I know that," said Roderick, 

‘gues the circumstances are kind of 

Bookbinder thought for a while, with his pudgy hands om his 
hips, Then he said: “Okay. Whea do you want 10 go?" 

It was September. The sky was a crisp pottery blue, and the 
leaves in Connecticut were beginning to turn. They drove in 
Roderick’s green-and-white Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight, with the top 
down, David Bookbinder wore a black hombury hat and sat with 
hhis hands crossed in his lap. Roderick was dressed in plaid tweed, 
with a jaunty Tyrolean hat with fishing flies on it. 

As they drove, Roderick said: ‘There are one or two things I'm 

to have to know." 
‘Yes,"* answered David Bookbinder flatly. ‘I guess you'd 


bet 
“1 have 10 know some of the names, und what the connections 


“Of course. The connections are aware of that, t00."" 

“You mean, they're ready 10 discuss some Kind of settlement? 1 
presume they'll want some kind of settlement.’ 

David Bookbinder took out a cigar. The Oldsmobile’s Rocket 
engine swept them across deserted intersections, past peeling 
country stores, through curves of wooded highway. Behind the 
flickering trees, stretches of lake water gleamed like half-hidden 
mirrors, 
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“Is that a fancy way of saying that you knock off anybody who 
gets in your way?" 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, explain it to me." 

‘Bookbinder held the cigareite lighter against the end of hus cigar 
aand sucked in smoke. When he was lit up, he can’t stand 
smoking in the fresh air. It makes # good cigar taste like Christmas 
‘wrapping paper." 

Roderick didn’t answer, If David Bookbinder didn’t want to 
discuss his disreputable past in detail, then that was his privilege. 
‘But it was desperately important for Roderick to know what had 
been committed in the name of Cornefias Industries over the years, 
and. what underworld connections the business sill had. He 
couldn't pretend that he wasn't alarmed; wenuinely felt that 
once Bookbinder was gone, he could case the Cornelius cor- 
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that's what thought when fist met hn. That was 1925." 

“Ldidn’t ask for a history lesson, | just wanted to know if what 
‘the old man said was true.” 

Bookbinder shrugged. “It was true in a way. Leharedagrn 2 
the Robinstown open-cast_ mine in those days, up 
‘Asquahanna Valley. aca st ha takscoera oO Yenip or as 
right away, because they were hard times then, for farmers, in 
1927. But there was a little local opposition, and your father 
wanted it painlessly removed. It was a risky operation, you see. 
Everyone thought he was setting up a dye works, including the 
county authorities. They didn't know he was set on stripping every 
square inch of turf for ten square miles,”* 

Roderick took a right fork, and the Olds bounced its way down 
‘a small dusty side road. Branches tapped and squeaked against the 
‘car's bodywork, and birds flattered and jumped in the trees, 
al bucked up the town's economy, though, 

iperous place even today, Robinstown, last 
time I checked the fiowes < 


“'Sure,"" remarked David Bookbinder, “It's kind of changed, 
‘of course, In 1927 it was all grass and cows,”* 

“*So what about this local opposition? How di you "painlessly 
remove! it?”” 

Bookbinder sighed. “It was all preity roundabout, 1 had a call, 
from a friend of mine in Pittsburgh. His name was Joey Divine and 
he distributed bootleg liquor. He said that some young character 
had approached him with a contract on behalf of someone named 
Johann Cornelius, and did { know who Johann Cornelius was, As 
it happened, 1 did. As 1 said, I'd met him first in 1925, 
‘ception or other. told Joey to leave the contract to me, and Ihad & 
word with Arthur."* 

“arthur?” 

“Arthur Flegenhelmer, Dutch Schultz to you. He was a friend 
‘of mine in a manner of speaking. There's un olf Turkish saying 
which talks about “the two pebbles which roll down the same dry 
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and knock each other along.’ It's a way of describing 
belp from someone you don’t see too often. That was 
-and I used 10 work.” 


‘They climbed out of the car and went up the rustic wooden steps 
‘that led to the restaurant's entrance. A toothy gitl in aed plaid suit 
showed them to a small table by the window, where they could 
watch the river rushing over the stones. Farther upstream, 
Roderick could see an old cottage with smoke trailing idly from its 
chimney. He ordered clams and entrecote steak. 

‘As they drank their cocktails, Roderick said: “So what the old 
‘man said was right? Someone from Cornelius Oil really did kill the 
Robinstown sheriff?"* 

‘Bookbinder’s eyes were hooded. “*In a manner of speaking.” 

Roderick let out a deep breath. “No wonder Walter was 40 
insistent you resign. 

“He was, yes. He's been a good friend, Walter has. But 1 guess 
‘that fate put him in an awkward spot, 1 don't blame him, At least 
‘he’s Kept it out of the papers, and away from the FBI.” 

Roderick said: "Who else?” 


**Who elie what? 

“Who else has died in the same way? Did you ‘painlessly 
remove" anyone else?"* 

Bookbinder looked slowly around the restaurant to make sure 
that they were not overheard. He could see the waitress coming 
with their clams, and he paused until she'd set them down. He 
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grayish shellfish with complete equanimity. 

“There were one or two."* 

Roderick frowned. One or wo? When? Wha you mea, 
‘one or two?" 

‘David Bookbinder stared up at him. "Before you start 
too excited, don’t forget that pilot of yours, Fairbanks, and 
Cosnett fellow. If Walter hadn't had a word with the Bureau, you 
might have found yourself in considerably more embarrassing 
trouble than me.”* 

Roderick said tensely: "I'm not trying to sound off. 1 just want 
to know the facts. You mean you actually took out contracts on 
people who opposed you?” 

Bookbinder swallowed a clam, "We're not the only corporation: 
with a record of physical enforcement,” he reminded Roderick 
mildly. “1 think you might remember the Baldwin-Felts men at 
Ludlow, and you might remember Harry Bennett at Ford, with his 
six hundred armed thugs, and you might remember Frank Costello 
and Joe Adonis and Ben Siegel.”* 

Roderick sat back. “Christ, David, 1 knew we had some 
protection on a small scale. I mean, you have to look afier your 
trucks and your warehouses, But what you're talking about is 
organized crime!"* 

Bookbinder took @ sip of water. “Don’t be naive, You know 
damned well that every major business in the entire country has to 


Without its own enforcement arrangement 
ferendel.on beach Dovinedy we've bak oez males natal 
as quiet as possible, Most of them were made through me. We've 
ept you well out of it so far, but now you have to kaow."* 

‘They sat it silence while the waitress took away their empty 
slam dishes and brought their steaks. 

Roderick said: “You mean to say that my father knew all about 
this? Every detail?"* 

“Not every detail. But he knew. Your father and 1 and Dutch 
Schultz went 10 see She Done Him Wrong together, did you know 
that?" 

“"Lnever saw it,” said Roderick, 

Bookbinder wiped his mouth. “Arthur loved it. Your father 
didn’t, He said that Mae West was too mature. That was the word 
he used, “Mature.” 
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‘senators to free vacations in the Bahamas, and a Cadillac Biarritz 
apicce? If the C1O was threatening to shut down your chemical 
plants, wasn't it good business to vend a few persuasive pugilists 
around to encourage the workers to change their minds? And if 
there were profitable contracts to be had, like warships or airplanes 
‘oF fuel supplies, where was the harm in making sure that the men 
who awarded the contracts were in 90 position to give them out 
anyplace else? This, surely, was what free enterprise was all about. 
twas the name of the game. And although Roderick didn'tapprove 
‘of Bookbinder's connections with racketeers, he had 10 admit that 
they had been used sparingly and shrewdly, too, and that they had 
never dominated the essential business of discovering and refining 
il, building ships, and carrying cargo. Cornelius Industries, as far 
as Roderick could make out, had never trafficked in bootleg liquor 
‘or drugs, oF been party to fraud or embezzlement. But with an 
elaborate but discreet network of bribed officials andl sympathetic 
sangsters, David Bookbinder had simply cmwured that Cornelius 
corporations had burgeoned and ypread over twenty years without 
any hindrance from government, law, tax men, of petty x= 
tortionists, 

The only thing that mystified Rederick was why hiv father had 
allowed David Bookbinder such extensive control for so long. 
Maybe it made good sense 1o have underworld connections, but 
from what Roderick could remember of his father, the old man had 
been quite capable of forming his own, Roderick sat in Johan's 
chair for two or three hours, while the sky grew grainy and dark 
outside in Gramercy Park, and he still couldn't work out why 
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nm ‘was still sitting there when Celia came back from her 
‘afternoon appointment with Trans World Airlines. She laid her 
pocketbook on one of the antique occasional tables, pected off her 
fawn gloves, and said: “You look morose. 

Roderick stretched. Some of the papers fell off his lap. “I'm 
worried,” he said. ““And I'm baffled.” 

‘Celia tinkled the bell for the butler. ‘In that case,” she said, 
“it's business as wssal."* 

Roderick ignored her. He collected up the fallen papers and 
said: “I was talking to David today, We had lunch at the Waterside 
Inn” 

“How nice.” 

“We went over this Robinsiown business. You know, the 
homicide disclosures, all that.”” 

“Did he squeal?” 

“David doesn't squeal. He's not the type. But he did give me a 
pretty thorough rundown on every connection he’s had for the past 
‘twenty years. It's all here. 1 was staggered when I read it. Did you 
‘know that Comelius Oi! actually paid twenty-five thousand dollars 
to Enzo Torino to protect their meat-packing interests in Chicago? 
Did youknow that?” 

Celia took out her long cigarette bolder and lit a cigarette. 
“When was that? Eighteen years ago? What does it matter?" 

“It matters because Enzo Torino is still alive. He might be 
locked up, but he hasn't lost the power of speech. And that isn't 
all, We have business arrangements and shipping deals with people 
like Frank Gizzi and the Riccione brothers and every gangsler you 
‘an think of. Not thirty years ago. Not thirty days ago, Today."* 

Celia didn't appear at all disconcerted. 

“You know that George O'Hare protects our air freight. You 
‘can’t call him a shining angel of purity, can you?” 

“Celia, George O"Hare is a minor thug. These men are known 
Public enemies. Major-league mobsters.” 

(Celia said: “Where on earth is Vucinzki? I'm dying for a 
‘martini.”* 
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‘gangsters, 
can we possibly justify having a coacera like Cornelius Industries 
ted up with people like that? Not just tied up! We use their outlets, 
‘their everything. We 


tracts. We threaten unions and newspapers, and we even paid a TV 
company to forget about 8 program on Anastasia. Celia, we're up 
1 the neck in cahoots with some of the worst gangsters in the whole 
United States!” 

‘Celia tapped her ash placidly. ‘1 don't know what yoo're 
flapping about. They're on ou side, aren't they? The time to flap is 
when they’re not." 

Roderick stared at her. He was about to say something, but at 
that moment Vucinzki came creaking in and asked her what she 
would care to drink. They waited in silence unt the old butler had 
considered her request for a very dry martini with his usual deep, 
pondering sighs, and shuffled off to get it. Then Roderick said; “1 
‘think you knew."" 

“Knew what, my dear?"* 

“You know damned well what! You've known alll along!”* 

Celia turned away, irritated. “There's really 0 need to shout, 
I"m not deaf.” 

“You're not blind, either, or stupid.” 

“Well, what's that supposed 10 mean?” 

t's supposed to mean that you've been doing most of the 
practical day-to-day business, while I've been nodding and waving. 
and generally behaving like a dumb figurehead; and that if you've 
been doing most of the practical day-to-day business, then you 
must have known about these people all along! Christ, Celia, you 
must have mer them!”* 

Celia sat upright, her eyes as cold as pebbles. “Are you that 
pathetic?" she asked him. “Are you that . .. mumb to what goes 
‘on around you?” 

“I've boen trying to run a multinational corporation!” yetled 
Roderick. “I've been trying to run one of the country's largest oll 
producers, and one of the country's largest wholesale-food chains, 
apd the country’s third-biggest shipbuilder, and one of the 
country’s major air-freight corporations, as well as chemical 
companies and pharmaceutical companies and insurance com- 
panies, and so many goddamned enterprises | don't know what 
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| theyall are! {found out 


out yesterday we've owned the Larkwood Pen 
‘sloce 1931, and all my life I've been buying the damned 


to recite, and she was trying to recall those careful words she had 
‘been putting together for just such a moment as this, 

**On the day that the C-1 crashed, your father explained what 
hhe was going (0 do,” Celia enunciated quietly. 

“Explained? Explained to whom?” 

She glanced up, '“Explained to me."* 

You? What do you mean?” 


‘because there were billions more at stake. You couldn’! expect him 
10 give you control of Cornelius Industries if he thought you were 
too weak to manage 

eee ret and his jowls were shaking like a frustrated 


“Weak?” he said hoarsely. Weak?" 
He turned on his heel and then turned back again. 
feak?”” he repeated, as if he wasn't at all sure what the word 
meant. 

Celia looked away. If there was one spectacle which displeased 
her more than Roderick when he was being affectionate, it was 
Lee acer paler parrot 

weak . . ."" snapped Roderick. 


fend ina ove tome when be id Why be pt minaret 
‘Why does it say on my door ‘Roderick Cornelius, President 
‘does it say that? That's what I'd like to know!"* 

Celia raised her neck up and up asif it were onan endless crank. 
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“OF course you're president,” she whispered, “But 
residents can be puppets."" 
‘She lowered her eyes again, but she still had that stiff, arched 


‘suspected. 

“Every single decision of major policy which has affected every 
single branch of Cornelius Industries since Johann died has been 
taken jointly between David Bookbinder and myself,”’ said Celia 

ly. 

“You have not written one memorandum, one report, one 
suggestion, one instruction, or even one check that has not been 
‘vetted by one of us oF both of us. That was your father's explicit 
instruction to both David Bookbinder and myself, and that was 
exactly what happened.”* 

Roderick opened his mouth, said nothing, and then closed it 


again, 

Celia stood up. “Your father loved you, in his way, and he 
‘wanted 10 maintain the pride of the family name, But he was not a 
believer in dynastic rule for its own sake, He didn’t believe that a 
‘son necessarily inherits his father’s abilities. That's why he tested. 
‘you with the C-1, and that’s why he made sure you never really laid 
‘your hands on any power or money 

Roderick went over to the window. He seemed to have aged 
fifteen years in fifteen minutes. The strained light made his face 
took haggard and ancient. 

‘Celia said: “Perhaps you think it was wrong of me to agree to 
do this behind your back. Well, perhaps it was. But I did it because 
I wanted money and pawer for myself, and | wanted the same for 
you, and if this was the only way to get it, ‘then that was the way it 
was going to have to be,”" 

Roderick said softly: "You and David Bookbinder. What 
combination."* 

Vucinzki rapped on the door, and then came in with Celia’s 
martini, She took it off the silver tray and dismissed the old butler 
witha wave of her hand, 

“There was no love lost between me and David Bookbinder,”* 
she said. "But at least he was the kind of twisted personality Tcould 
must,” 
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|her freezing martini, and then walked over and taid a 
‘hand on her husband's shoulder. He looked al it; at the 
and diamonds on every finger; and then he turned back 


“I knew all about David Bookbinder's little plan to corner John 


‘there would be only one puppet-master instead of two. He wasn't 
‘only buying out John and Hope: he was tying up their shares in a 
‘holding company that would have made it impossible for me to 
‘exeacise any influence over them." 

Roderick said dully: “Then poor little Clara didn't die in vain." 

Celia held Roderick's shoulder for a moment longer. and then 
‘released it. “No,” she said almost inaudibly. 

Roderick turned. “I don't suppose you know whether it was an 
‘accident of not,”” he said in a curiously bland tone of voice. “You 


‘Roderick walked tiredly over to his chair and sat down. He 
tubbed his face with his hands. “I don't know. You seem to know 
enough 2 


gangsters.’ 
‘She pursed her lips. “I don’t know wy Clara died,”* she said 
coldly. “I believe it was an accident, @ genuine accident. It only 
seemed suspicious afterward because David Bookbinder turned it 
to his own advantage. I suppose you can say that was immoral in 
itself, But he loved the twins, in his own rather repulsive way. He 
‘wouldn't have harmed them.” 

“But once Clara was dead, it was all right to use her death 10 
‘make himself a little more money? Is that what you're saying? My 
God, he may not have killed her, but he certainly acted like a 
angster once she was gone."* 

‘Celia sipped her martini. 

“Well, that’s the whole point of this conversation, isn’t it?" she 


these days? Maybe you should explain it to me. I've been a puppet 
for so ong. I think I"ve lost the facility to think for myself." 
“Roddy, please!" 
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“No, Cetia, tell me! Tell me about these people! Tell me wh 


they like for supper? Can they dance well? Do’ they ‘buy’ their 
Jewelry or do they steal it?” 

‘Celia took three stiff paces across the room, swung her 
and smacked Roderick across the face. He jerked back tn his chal, 
‘but he didn't altempe (o retaliate. He dida't even raise his hand 10 
the three lacerations on his cheek where nearly two and a half 
million dollars’ worth of gemstones had cut his skin, 

“sce. . ."" he saidé slowly, ** You've learned their techniques as 
well as their names." 

‘Celia turned away, furious, clutching her crossed arms. 

“God, Roddy, you're such @ foot! What do you think America 
is? The heavenly land of opportunity? There is one rule that keeps a 
big business alive in this country taday and that is the rule of 
suppressing your competitors. The market for oil is only so big. If 
we want a bigger share, we have to take it from someone else, And 
that someone else certainly isn’t going to stand by and let us do it 
‘without a fight. Yes, of course we're in league with gangsters. Somme 
of them are ugly and vicious and stupid, but most of them are 
extremely cultured, extremely sophisticated, and know more about 
this business than you do. They know the realities of life, Roddy, 
and they're set up to deal with them.”* 

Roderick reached down 10 where his papers were untidily 
stacked on the floor. He lifted one up at random and read fromit, 

“In 1952,"" he said, “we were indirectly responsible for the 
bombing and closure of seventeen rival gas stations in Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arizona."” 

He picked up another sheet, turned it the right way up, and 
squinted at it. 

“tn 1980 we paid the Ricciones one thousand dollars to send a 
‘man to burgle the offices of the Department of the Interior, s0 hat 
we could acquire vital papers which would enable us 10 bid suc 
cessfully for development land, "* 

He shuffied for another one, but Celia said: That's enough.” 

Roderick looked up. “Enough for what? Enough to make you 
feel guilty?" 

Celia. shook her head. “It's enough, that’s all. You've made 
your point, Now I think you'd better fuce the trutt.”* 
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“Face the truth?” asked Roderick, "What the hell do you think 


Celia turned around. “1 mean really face the truth. Face to 
face. I want you to meet Ricardo Riccione, in person." 

Roderick lowered the sheet of paper he was reading, and their 
‘eyes met over the top of it with the strange caution of two people 
‘mceting for the very first time. 


‘David Bookbinder’s retirement was not a long one. He never made 
‘it to Hawaii, although be did get as far as Key West, where he 
fented a shady wooden house three doors down from the house 
‘which Ernest Hemingway made famous, and he walked along the 


‘chicken around the island. Some days his stout crimson figure was 
‘seen on the flat white beach by the airfield, staring out at the fat 
blue ocean. Other days, he sat on Conch Quay, wearing black 
‘sunglasses that didn’t suit him, and read back issues of The Wall 
‘Street Journal. Or he'd stand at the cornet of Waddell and Vernon, 
‘stock-stil, in his droopy shorts and Nowery red-and-yellow shirt, as 
if he was receiving a message from God, and had to stop to hear it 


‘Two weeks after he had left New York, on a windy Thursday 
afternoon with # hint of hurricane in the air, he returned to his 
rented house to find the front door open. 

He paused for a long while at the front gate. The garden was 
tush and green and overgrown, with palms that nodded and 
fragrant tangles of wild orchids. A flurry of tiny parakeets shrilled 
and (wittered over his head. 

David Bookbinder tumed slowly and looked down the placid 
street. His nose was red and peeling because he had spent the 
‘morning on the white sands of West Beach. Under his arm was a 
folded copy of Metallurgical Review. He took off his 
and bit his lip. Across the road, a black man slept at the wheel of a 
‘two-tone Packard Patrician. The palms rustled and dipped. 

He could have, and probably should have, walked away. But 
instead he wen: through the gate and stood for a moment on the 
‘path, peering into the darkness of the old, elegant house. He could 
‘ee the blue-black shine of the floorboards, and the shadow of an 
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Fr sdhaseveeaeay rey thet stood fa thehal, ‘He called the: 
his cleaning woman: 7 
Tos sor acorn ‘He climbed the steps of the veranda. 
waited at the doorway for a moment or two, and then went imide, 
‘He laid his creased magazine on the hall table. | 

‘They were waiting for him in the drawing room, They seemed to 
‘have nodoubt at all that he would come; or that when he saw them, 
the would make no attempt 10 escape. They were relaxing in two of 
‘nis wicker armchairs, smoking hand-rolled cigarettes in black 
paper, pacer a sites brsppesrod Ws he iso ua Eom rots a 

rComece in” 

The room was cool and civilized, with large dark paintings 
‘behind reflecting glass, and small brass tables from Kashmir. The 
‘two men didn't seem to belong there at all; like two helmeted 
football players ai a croquet tournament. One of the men was tall 
‘and heavy with a blond crew cut and horn-rim spectacles with one 
cracked lens, He wore crumpled light gray slacks and a yellow 
short-sleeved shirt. The other man was younger, hipper, with curly 
black hair and a big greasy nose. He wore a loose-fitting T-shirt 
and patched denim pants. His faded sneakers shifted and shuffled 
‘on the floor, tapping out the beat to some unheard rock-'n’-rolt 
song that was playing in his head, 

David Bookbinder stood there in his leather sandals and his 
shorts and said; ““Whoare you? Who sent you?” 

The crew-cut man didn’t even look up. He sucked at his 
cigarette, and kept his eyes on the floor as the smoke leaked out of 
‘the side of his mouth, He asked solemnly: “Are you Mr. Book- 
binder?” 


David Bookbinder stayed where he was, He said: “You'd better 
Ret out of here, quick.” 

The young hip hoodlum glanced at his crew-cut friend, and his 
feet kept dancing. The crew-cut friend said: “We ain’t going no 
place."* Then he took one last drag at his cigarette, and nipped it 
‘out between his finger and his thumb before tucking it thriftily 
back into his shirt pocket. He stood up. 

David Bookbinder felt a surge of fright in his stomach, but he 
was 100 experienced to run. If you ran, they hit you straightaway. 
If you stayed where you were, there was always a chance that 
whatever irrational processes went on in their distorted, deprived 
minds, they might consider it more amusing to have mercy than to 
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. The crew-cut man came around him and gripped his wrist with 
 viciousness that he said ‘*Ah!"* but that was all. 


g0 again, boys, here we go again.” It was sultry and stifling in the 
‘garden, and sweat ran down David Bookbinder's neck. 

“The three of them walked around the back of the house until 
they reached the dilapidated, peeling shed where the garden tools 
used to be kept. A tangle of gourds, speckled and warty, grew 
down one side of the wooden roof. 

‘The young man with the curly hair forced the shed door open. 
Inside it was musty and dark, with that pervasive smell of tropical 
‘mildew. The man with the crew-cut wihered David Bookbinder 
inside, and they stood there for a while, as their eyes grew gradually 
‘accustomed to the dim light, amid broken seedling pots and rusted 
shears, and a roller with a cast-iron handle that must have dated 
from seventy years ago. The young man closed the door behind 
them and bolted it, 

“What are you going to do?" asked David Bookbinder. 
rew-cut man coughed. He said: “I guessed you kind of 


|Bookbinder was an old man. He said: “Can you make it 


quick?"" 

The crew-cut man shrugged. “That depends on you. We gotta 
doit the way we was told.” 

‘There was a silence. The young man with the curly hair was 
rummaging around with something that sounded metallic, but he 
‘was gut of David Bookbinder’s line of sight. David Bookbinder 
said: ‘Can I havea cigar?” 

The crew-cut man said: “It's too late for that. What do you 
think this is?"* 

David Bookbinder said nothing. Then the crew-cut man said: 
“Anyway, cigarsis bad for your health.” 


ssi 


‘The young man with the ‘hair heard this remark an 


Iesghed, Them cal nani 
David Bookbinder kept thinking that those who live by the 
sword must die by the sword, but all the same he wondered whether — 


Sermrenner Thay hed nection oitnecaea tener Tocarryit 
out, the young man with the curly hair dragged an old wooden seed 
box across to the door of the shed, and the crew-cut man made 
David Bookbinder walk over and stand on it, with is back to the 
door. When David Bookbinder saw the young man take up a 
handful of six-inch naits and a heavy carpenter's hammer. he 
= with terrified fascination, what they wereactually going to 


Saray fateh ag ts ie tees Nat scream. 
‘Then the crew-cut man pinned him against the door with the weight 
of his body while the young hoodlum with the curly hair seized his 
left hand, dug the point of # nail into the flesh of this palm, and 
hammered the tail right through into the wood with four hefty 
blows. 

David Bookbinder tried 10 struggle, but then they grabbed his 
‘other hand and nailed that (o the door, too, His eyes were bulging 
with pain and fear but he couldn't speak. They knelt down and 
unbuckled his new leather sandals, and then they crosied his feet 
‘over cach other, and drove a third nail straight through his plump 
arches and into the door, The young man with the curly hair kicked 
the box away and admired his handiwork. 

‘The crew-cut man said: “It 1o0ks like he's too heavy. It looks 
like those nails are going to tear out of his han 

‘The other young man nodded, and picked up more nails from 
where they were scattered on the shed floor, With a couple in his 
mouth, he banged two more into each of David Bookbinder's 
arms, one through the muscle of the forearm and the other straight 
through the flinching bicep. By the time he had finished, David 
Bookbinder was almost unconcious. 

The crew-cut man said: “Don’t forget 
along. Wipe it clean and throw it off the quay 

“Okay, Jackie.”" 


bring that hammer 
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crewcut man sifed, and eae in his sit pocket for 


‘saw suntight again. Then they closed up the shed, and 
it and he was left wih arms and fet of fie banging in the 


musty twilight. 

‘He went through fifteen hours of agony. He wept, and 
‘sometimes he prayed. It never ended. He prayed that he would die. 
‘He tried 10 spit out the rag $0 that he could call for help, but he 
‘couldn't. The pain was so great thar he slept, and then dreamed 
‘about it, and then woke up to find that it was real. Hee didn’t dare 
‘move in case the mails tore through his sinews and hurt him even 
‘more, 

Just after dawn on Friday morning, his bald bead dropped 
between his shoulders and he died. The birds outside sang “Here we 
peeee ai ee nce ‘The roller with the cast-iron 

handle, coincidentally, had been purchased on the same day that 
‘David Bookbinder was born. 
His body was discovered eight days later by a Martinique-born 


‘well-paid to deal with it quietly. The coroner dectared that he had 
died from a seizure, not at all uncommon in a man his age. Then he 
was cremated without publicity and his ashes were thrown, at 
‘night, into the dark and fluorescent waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 


In 1954 the water commissioner of Toledo, puzzled for months by 
dramatic drops in the level of his reservoirs at unexplained times of 


Something ca hagpenc in 1934 Jol Cec he prose 
of Cornelius Armaments, came home carly one evening from work 


upstairs bedroom drawn. The advertisements said about the 
‘Chevrolet Bel Air that it wrung more power out of every gallon, 
and that it was a long way from “full’* to “empty. A recent 
Washington Post feature oa John Comelius had called him “that 
individualistic and pugnacious arms supremo."* 

‘Tonight he wasn’t pugnacious. As soon as he saw the red car on 
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his sloping driveway, he glanced in the mirror of his own » 
Cadillac convertible and pulled out into the traffic. The | 

‘sun was falling across the street in crisscross patterns of telephonic — 
wires and trees. He checked his rearview mirror just once mote, 


moving van. 
John didn't know whether he suddenly suspected Irene of 
having a lover or not. He had had a mistress himself, of course, but 


‘Mara must have been hard for her to take. 

He took the folded handkerchief out of his breast pocket and 
dabbed his forchead. It was quite warm this evening. He was 
dressed in a light gray double-breasted suit and a white shirt with a 
polka-dot tie. If it hadn't been for the luxurious white Cadillac, 
you could have mistaken him for any one of the conformist and 
conservative middle-management men who poured out of 
Washington evenings and made their way home. In 1952, he had 
grown a small bristly mustache, which made him look five years 
‘older than his thirty-seven years. It was a kind of protection against 
‘the scandal and disapproval that he had faced from his family and 
his friends, Irene didn't like it much and called it his “infernal 
Fuller.” 

It was a half hour before the scarlet-and-chrome tail of the Bel 
Air began to back out of his driveway and into the street, John had 
been listening to a quiz show on the radio, and the Chevrolet ap- 


‘off and reached over to start the Cadillac” 4 

‘As the Bel Air passed hien by, he raised his hand against his face 
so that the driver wouldn't recognize him, But he peeped through 
his fingers and caught a half-second glimpse of the man who may 
‘or may not have been his wife's lover. He was prepared for almost 
anything—prepared to identify a business friend or a golfing 
partner or a dinner guest. Afer all, lovers were rarely strangers. But 
what he wasn’t prepared for was the man’s color. The driver of the 
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Bel Air was black. A heavily built West Indian with dark sunglasses 
and an expensive lightweight suit, 

_ Maybe he had thought of tailing the Chevrolet and confronting 
‘the diver with what he knew. But his hand stayed numbly on the 


‘and saw his worried eyes. Then he released the parking brake and 
‘swung the Cadillac out across the street in a wide U-turn, 

‘When he turned the corner and arrived outside his house again, 
the bedroom curtains were open. He nosed the Cadillac down the 
driveway, tugged the brake, and climbed out. He pushed his way 
[past the dusty box hedge that lined the drive, and took out his key 


pocket, He looked like a life-size ornamental lamp that was trying 
‘to plug itself in. 

Irene said: "*Hello, You're back early.”" 

John looked at her. “*That's right.” 

She stepped back, and he entered the house. He laid his papers 
‘and briefcase on the hall table, There was a hush inside the house 
that gave a curious theatrical quality to any sound or talking. 
Irene’s silk robe, as she walked behind John toward the living 
room, was rustling like sad trees, 

John looked around. The television was on, without any 
volume, The room had rows of windows that faced north over the 
‘garden. It had always been a chill, shadowy garden. Stone people 
‘stood around outside with mossy and petrified patience. The living 
room itself was neutral and tasteful, with large chesterfields in 
pecan-colored hide, and Victorian armchairs covered in brown 
velvet. It was, of course, very Boston 
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don’t really suppose you're inerested."* 


“You don’t seem to be.” 

“Don't 

Irene picked at the back of one of the chesterfields with her 
long pearlized nails. ‘“You still haven't said whether you want a 
drink yet.”” 

I'm sorry, No, Ldon’t, thank you."* 

“I'm having one,” 

John glanced at her, but shook his head again, and said 
nothing. Irene went over to the cabinet, took down a heavy 
Waterford crystal glass, and poured herself large gin-and-tonic. It 
was Lewis" day off today. Usually she tinkled the litte silver bell. 
She cupped the glass like a child with a mug of milk, and walked 
slowly back toward him, He puffed unsteadily at his cigarette, 

“You're, un... .not dressed,” said John, 

Irene blinked at him, and then gave a funny little laugh, “*No,"* 
she said in a high voice. 

He felt as if he were sinking in an elevator, He despised himself 
for what he was thinking, and what he was about to suggest, but at 
the same time he knew that what remained of their marriage was 
‘not going to survive for very long unless he knew. Perhaps his 
ceded bathing with the cool knowledge that he wasn't alone in his 
need for someone outside their relationship to support and console 
him. 

“Is this how you usually look when you have visitors?” be 
asked her. “Is this how you usually . . . dress?"" 

There was a silence. Then Irene said: “What do you mean? T 
don't have visitors."* 

“No,"* said John. “But you did," 

There was another silence, longer and colder. Irene took a deep, 
wavering breath. 
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““K don't think 40. I don’t think satisfying my curlosity about a 
‘strange male visitor who for some reason causes you to draw your 
bedroom drapes at four-thirty in the afternoon is ypying, I think 
W's busbandly interest, 


Joba lowered his eyes. “I'm not | {ying to condemn you, Irene, | 
just think I've a right to know the truth.*" 
“What truth?” 


"What truth do you think? The truth about you and this man,"" 
Irene shrugged. “What do you want me to say?"* 


“You could start with his name. 1 think I'd like to know who 
'm sharing my bed with." 

Irene turned around. “Oh, | see, You automatically assume 
‘that he's my lover."* 

“Asa matter of fact, 1 do, What else am I supposed to think?" 

‘Why don’t you try thinking nothing for a change, instead of 
squalid little suspicions?” 

*‘Squalid!”* snapped John. **The man's black, and you call me 
‘squalidt"” 

Irene’s pale eyes widened in shock, When she spoke, her voice 
was quavering with suppressed outrage. 

“So that’s itt You object because he's black! My God! John 
‘Cornelius, the fun-loving energetic liberal! The only good guy out 
‘of the whole rotten family! You don't mind strange men seducing 
your wife as long as they're the right color! My God!"" 

‘She stared at him for a moment longer, and then she said: "You 
disgust me, You make me squiren.”" 

John threw his cigarette into the empty grate. “You make me 
feck the same way. It was your choice to stay after you found out 
about Mara. You could have divorced me. You could have walked 
‘straight out of the door. I told you what the terms were, and you 
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were prepared (0 take them, You wanted to be a Cornelius 
and » Cornelius wife you stayed.”" oi 
Irene came across the tapestry rug toward him, “I didn't 
there were rules,” she said, “I didn’t know that I was only per- 
milted to take a certain variety of lover, Perhaps you'd better tell 


brass face to 1urn around and mock me?” 

Irene looked at him with an odd smile, {t was like the smite of a 
simple-minded child, or someone who is suffering from extreme 
shock, But she was neither simple nor shocked; it was a smile which 
meant that however much John insulted her, however much he 
bellowed and shouted, he was only doing what she wanted him to 
do at all times, and at any cost, and that was to take notice of her. 

"1 didn’t take him to bed,” she said in her immaculate and 
aristocratic tones. “He came to look at the air-conditioning."* 

“Ina mohair suit? Who are you trying to kid?" 

Irene kept on smiling. “He came, first of all, this morni 
‘when he came he wore coveralls. I took a fancy to him, and | asked. 
hhim to call back this afternoon, when the maid had left. When he 
‘returned at three, he had taken a bath and put on a clean shirt, He 
picked me up in his arms as if 1 was a child, and he penetrated me 
‘standing up in the kitchen doorway."* 

She loosened the tie of her robe. ‘If you like, I can show you 
hiswemen, 

John turned back to the mantelpiece and took out another 
cigaretic. As he lit it, he glanced up, and saw Irene’s reflection in 
the gilded French mirror above him, Her robe was open, and he 
could see her small breasts and her pale body, He looked down at 
the grate, and didn’t look up again. 

“1 think we had better revise our agreement,”" he said quietly. 
“‘Tihink that if we are going to stay together we had better protect 
ourselves from the wilt animals that we are capable of turning 
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From now on {wil ell 0 nothing about what | 
I want Co hear nothing about any of your sexual escapades, 
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His affair with Mara had finished, for all practical purposes, nine 
‘years ago, But he was still haunted by guilt and he could never quite 


feel numb and chloroformed from reality; as if he would only be 
allowed to return to normal happy life when he had paid along but 
unspecified penance. He was a naturally honest and sensitive man, 
‘but in the company of a woman like Irene, whose weakness was her 
_greatest strength, he was almost powerless. 

Cee en ee aot 
have left her years 

Hesaid: “think P'have that drink now."* 

Irene didn’t move. She said: “In that case you'd better get it 

‘He stayed where he was for a moment. Then he went over to the 
drinks cabinet and poured himself a small glas of Jim Beam 
bourbon. He drank it where he stood, the way that people stand at 
their bedroom washbasins and drink water. 

“Quite frankly." he said, “I don’t know whether you're 
‘making this up of not.”” 

"Making it up? Why should I do thar?” 

“Tdon't know, Perhaps you want to punish me.”* 

Irene pouted in mock sympathy, ““Oh, darling . . , how could | 
‘ever punish you?” 

“Very easily. You punish me every time you throw my love for 
you back in my face.’* 

Irene sat down on the chesterfield and spread her Japanese 
robe around her so that she looked like a big pale pear-shaped bee 
sitting of a shiny flower. She said: °*To tell you the truth, John, 1 
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think you stopped loving mea long time ago. 1 don't think 
loved me since the war.”” . 
“And that's your answer, ii? To fornicate with Negro 
idoorway? - 


“Handyman, darling. 
“You're making it up."" . 


“OF course you're damned well making it up! It just doesn't 
‘happen! And in any event, what the hell is 8 black 
mechanic going 10 see in. Boston blvestocking like you? A man 
like that wants somebody sensual. He doesn’t want a prim white 
wife in Bergdorf Goodman underwear!” 
Pipe art see yl orbenmmebijchaindnn i 
‘not, She sipped her drink and said: “"Prim, am 1?"* 
‘There was a moment's pause, and then she said: “I don’t know 
‘why you married me if you thought I was prim.” 
“I don't know either.”* 
“Do you really regret it that much?" 
“Oh, Christ, Irene, I don't regret it, 1 just regret the damage 1 
did, and 1 regret Clara’s death, and I regret the way we've been 
Bieta seine be pees tes oie se 


Irene lowered her eyes. Her eyelids were made up in a rather 
unpleasant shade of pale blue. ‘Well,”" she said, “it wasn't my 
fult.”” 


Does it really matter, now, whose fault it was?" 

She looked up. “You can say that because it was you—you and 
that Polish woman who didn't even have the decency to stay away 
from another woman’s husband. It wasn't my fault and you know 
that it wasn’t my fault, and now you're trying to say that it was,” 

“I'm not saying anything of the kind. ['m saying that after nine 
years, it doesn’t matter anymore,"” 

Irenc’s eyes began to get crowded with tears. “If it doesn't 
matter, why do I still feel like thin?"* 

“Like what?"” 

“Like being Aorrible to you. | can’t help it. 1 love you, John, 
bat I have to be horrible to you to make sure you still love me. 1 
think that if T hurt you, but you sill love me, then your lowe must 
be real.” 

John stared at her. She was as saint ever, bul now she was: 
older, her sainiliness was less visionary and magical and more like 
the pious rigidity of those painted plaster figures that Mexican 
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‘keep 0 thelr dressing tables next to the shell-backed 


‘He said huskily: ““You didn’t do it, did you? That thing with the 
She wept and the tears dripped steadily onto her Japanese silk 


‘She nodded, and sniffed. She said: “I'm sorry, John. | dida't 
mean to,” 

Ne stood by the door trying to think of something to say; 
something that would make her understand that they were 
probably lucky to be able to live together without too much frie 
tion; and that passionate love was the last thing he wanted from 
her, He would have been quite happy to be left alone, But she sat 
there with her sad face, wet and weeping, and all he could do was 
turn away, and close the door behind him, and hope that while he 
‘was out she wouldn't do anything absurd, like swallow too many 
pills or bake him a chocolate angelfood cake. 


[As they reached the gates of Nineveh, Ricardo Riccione’s estate out 
at Thornwood, New York, the last ragged clouds of a summer 
shower had just passed toward the Kensico Reservoir, and the fresh 
sun made the roads steam. Roderick, looking paler than usual, was 


‘ws calm and cool as ever, in an ice-blue suit and a veiled hat to 
match. 

Nineveh's gateheads were built from dressed granite, with 
black-painted gates of decorative iron with gilded leaves. Through 
the ironwork Roderick could see nothing but mature oaks, with an 
immaculate asphalt drive leading away behind them. As he drew up 
to the gates, a tall man in a well-fitting dark blue uniform appeared 
etree pate sey Nex el malls perso 

“Mrs. Coenelius,”* said the guard, leaning across the car. “t's 
{p00 to see you."* 
Roderick’s expression tightened. Celia said: “This is my 
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know you, Mr. Cornelius, I've read your name a fot, My name's 
Contin,” 


Roderick grunted. "“Can we goin now?" he asked impatiently, 

‘The guard wasn't at all fazed. “Sure. Mr, Riccione's expecting 
you. Take the car down to the end of the driveway, as far as the 
tose gardens, and someone will park it for you. Mr. Riccione’s in 
the gazebo right now." 

Celia waved and said: “Thank you, Contini,"” but Roderick 
remained annoyed and unsmiling. Contini saluted and went over to 
pull the switch that opened «he high black gates. 

They drove down between rustling leaves that irradiated them 
Jemons and greens. Roderick said nothing. The drive seemed 10 
wind along for miles, and they smelted the rose gardens before they 
actually reached them: a dense and almost delirious scent of Sut- 
ter's Gold and President Herbert Hoover, Then they tumed the 
corner and it seemed as if the grounds had effervesced with thou- 
sands and thousands of flowers, 

He parked the car and climbed out, When he walked around 
and opened the door for Celia, she said: “Isn't it divine? This really 
isthe divinest place."* 

Roderick helped her out, “What is he? Some Kind of hor- 
‘icultural maniac?” 

Celia said: “Ssh, don’t be so provocative. The gazebo's this 
way, 

“Oh, 80 you've been there before?" 

Celia linked her arm through his, and together they walked with 
uarded aplomb between the snow showers of roses. Roderick was 
‘sweating, and he woukd have done anything (o take a breath that 
didn't hang heavy with the scent of floribunda, 

“You can see the gazebo from the house,"* Celia remarked, 
alenost like a professional guide, as they mounted a small slope 
between rhododendron bushes and bergamot, ‘I've never actually 
been there, but I've seen it."* 

As they came around the bushes, the gazebo came into view. It 
was built of white stone, with a cupola roof, and decorative stone 
balustrades al! around. Behind it were the untamed woods of 
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gazebo made him feel depressed and alarmed. 
*"Whal are you painting?” asked Celia. '"It looks like a sort of 


rose.’ 
Ricardo nodded. It was impomible to see his eyes behind those 
‘maliciously small sunglasses. 

He walked over to his little painting where it glistened wet on its 
easel. “I think I have a talent for this, you know. If only 1 had 
‘more time. | am a great admirer of Beatrix Potter, the English lady. 
‘She painted flowers, and they came ative.”” 

(Celia said: "My husband has a talent for shipping things by air. 
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Hewas an air pioneer, you know, He has a great talent for that,” 
Roderick looked uncomforiable. He said: "I'm a 

‘Mr. Riccione. A businessman, plain and simple 
Ricardo raised one eyebrow from beneath his dark plases. 

‘was likea black crow taking off from a black lake, 
Rodkrick told him; “I was a complete surprise, as a matter of 

fact, finding out that we did business with you. For one reason oF 

‘another, mainly to do with my family and the way it works, I didn’t 

‘know until now that your world and mine were so-closely linked." 


distress, and around whose feet bieds and squirrels clustered in the 
‘hope of crumbs. It was easy to suspend one’s mistrust, and 10 
(eaeat“cayrsgeccapnaneirone Giorgio, were reputed to be 
responsible for more than eighty-five violent murders. He said 
quietly: “And what did you feel, Mr. Cornelius, when you did find 
‘out? Were you anxious?” 

Roderick looked up slowly. “Well, [ don’t think ‘anxious’ 
really describes it, It was more like finding out that your mother 
hasbeen having an affair with the local rat catcher.” 

Ricardo obviously liked that analogy, and smiled, 

“Yes,” he said. 

Together thes watched the servant scale the last few yards of the 
slope with his silver tray. When he reached the gazebo, he spread a 
crisp linen tablecloth with @ practiced snap, and laid out silver 
knives and forks and condiments. There was a chilled bottle of 
‘Chablis Grand Cru ina silver cooter, and under fresh linen napkins 
were small salads in the shape of flowers, with tomatoes, an- 
shovies, blanched capsicums, and a concoction of smoked trout 
and.cream. 

Roderick watched with a severe face as these appetizers were 
aid out. After the servant had uncorked the wine, poured cach of 
them a glassful, and retired to a respectful distance, he said: 
“What's this?”* 

Ricardo seemed surprised. “You won't eat with me?" 

Celia glanced at Roderick in displeasure, 

“Mr, Riccione,” said Roderick tersely, “I came here 10 argue, 
nottocat."” 

“Does one preclude the other?" 

Roderick was mopping his neck with his handkerchief, "What 
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Well, Mr. rte lr eet phew attire 
‘2. cannot it you on my bee ikea infant and spoon i ao 


Celia said: "Roddy, please, there's no need to make this more 


“Don't be ridiculous,” snapped Roderick. “I hardly know you. 
But | know your reputation, and it's your reputation that we've got 
to talk about today.” 

“You mean you want to talk about roses?" 

© oR aemantagepirngin debit Indo gn 


walked back toward Roderick with an expression that may have 
‘been one of regret and consolation if it had been possible to see 
‘what his eyes were doing behind his sunglasses. 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Cornelius, but you're quite right. We should 
et down to brass tacks at once. Obviously we cannot be pleasant 
‘atil each of us knows where he stands, "* 

He sat down, and sipped at his glass of wine, Then he said: “1 
think it regretful that we did mot meet earlier. You seem like a man 
‘who could have contributed much to our relationship with Cor. 
nelius Industries, But | know how it was with your father, and 1 
‘abo know that a series of unfortunate events led your father to pas 
the business 10 your wife and Mr. Bookbinder, God rest Mr, 
Bookbinder’s soul." 

Roderick frowned. "That's a little premature, isn’t it? David 
Bookbinder's in Florida, on a long vacation, He may have retired, 
Mr. Riccione, but I don't think he's counting on dying just yet.”” 

Ricardo Riccione shrugged. "*None of us ever do." 
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“Are you speakingas an expert?" 
“Lam speaking as a man who enjoys his life and all the gifts, 
God to the fullest." 


“It seems you've also enjoyed extorting most of our clients to. 
‘the fullest."" 


Ricardo laid down his glass. ‘Well. he said equably. “you 
can call it extortion if you want to. But terminology is not reality, 


concerned with the quality of life, and that is all.” 
"What kind of quality does your life have?"’ 

Riccione smiled. "“A very pleasing one, [ like to think.” 

“And what quality of life can a trucking corporation boast if it 
refuses to handle Cornelius goods before any other? Or a 
Jongshoreman who docsn’t make a point of ripping open a few 
sacks of Du Pont fertilizers, or short-weighting Kaiser Cement in 
favor of Comelius Cement? What quality of life does an insurance 
salesman enjoy when he doesn't return ten percent more Cornelius 
‘business in any six-month period than any other? Or a wholesaler 
who won't push Cornelius foods in front of all the rest? Can you 
tell me that?” 

Ricardo wasn't at all troubled by what Roderick had said, “Mr. 
‘Cometius’”—he smiled—"‘what quality of life woukd one of your 
secretaries enjoy if you paid her 1o take letiers and she never did?” 

“She'd get the sack." 

“Of course. Now, these people I look after for you—all these 
truckers and dockers and wholesalers and salesmen—they are being 
paid by you, too. But supposing one of them fails to perform his 
tasks, what can we do then? We cannot sack him. We have no legal 
hold over him because his very usefulness to us is that he works for 
someone else. The only hold we have is what I call the forceful 


sugeestion. 

Roderick flicked a quick look st Riccione and then looked 
away. “I can guess what that bute sugarcoated expression 
means,”" he said dryly. 

“Perhaps you can,” said Riccione, ““but you probably imagine 
torture and beating up and bricks thrown through the window at 
night. That is what most people outside of this business imagine, 1 
had a very famous young movie star for dinner last week, and she 
persistently asked me 10 show her my revolver. Well, Mr. Coe- 
nelius, | haven't owned a revolver since 1922."* 
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“Ricardo ten't @ boodiom, ‘He's not 
sai: a Roddy, tke 


‘afar more poient weapon than a blackjack." 
‘brother mentioned that four men had been killed in 1980 for 


make a forceful suggestion that was more forceful than 


Riccione said sftly: “I da nor understand what you are trying 
to impute," 

Roderick said: “Ion't it obviows? I"m putting it as plain as I can. 
I want 10 find out exactly what sins you've committed in my name, 
‘with my money, and I want to put a stop to it,” 

Celia vas about to say something. but Ricardo raised his hand 
to show her that he was fully in controt of the situation and that she 
needn't lake sites againet Roderick just for the moment 

“You are a strange man, Mr. Cornelius. For a businessman, 

really most unusual.”” 

“TL happen to have morals, if that's what you're suggesting."* 

“Oh, it is not 40 much that you have morals. All of us have 
‘morals, of one variety or another. It is just that you fail to perceive 
‘what morals really are," 

He restored his tiny dark glasses 10 his nose, and sat back to 
Jook at Roderick with disconcerting interest. 

Roderick blustered: “If you've got something to say in your 
own defense, you'd betier say it, Otherwine, I think we can say that 
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Ricardo laughed. “Why should I defend myself? This is what 
you fail to understand about morals. We are both in the same 
‘business, you and I, We are both in the business of making as much 
‘money as possible with the minimum amount of effort, Quite often 
‘this means that we have to exert pressure on people, and sometimes 
‘it means that we haveto kill them, Although you were evidently not 
‘aware of it, there were many times in the past nine years when you 
asked for things to be done that could only economically be 
achieved by violence of assassination. Those four men who died in, 
1950 died because you—you, personally—insisted that Haymann 
‘Drugs speed up their distribution in the Midwest. That was what 
you wanted done, and although we had been reasonably content 10 
et the situation ride in the past, that was what we did,"" 

Roderick turned to Cetia, ‘What's he saying? You told me that 
all my instructions were vetted by David and you!"* 

“That's right, darling. In this case, we happened to agree with 
you, It was a good idea, 

“But, Christ, Cetia, you knew that they'd have to—"* 

“Yes.” 

Roderick stared at his wife, but in her iwe-blue suit she was as 
composed and perfect as ever, The Madonna of the Dollars, He 
blinked, and there were drops of perspiration on his eyelashes. The 
salt of it stung his eyes. He reached over and picked up a glass of 
while wine and drank some, ft was crisp and fruity, and probably 
cost eighty dollars a bottle, but he might just as well have been 
drinking water, 

He said: “I asked David Bookbinder how many people had 
ied, and he wouldn't tell mi 


i head. “It is better that you don't 


"But what the hell am | going to do? What happens if the same 
situation comes up again?” 

Riccione got up ftom his chair and came to sit on the balustrade 
right next 10 Roderick, and he laid his hand on Roderick's 
shoulder, Roderick glanced uncomfortably at the pale pink fingers, 
and wondered, not for the first time, why everybody talked down 
{0 him, as if they were party to vome secret knowledge that he was 
incapable of understanding. 

“Mr, Cornelius," explained Riccione gently, ‘*we are simply 
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big chiel 
Tcannot work without you, but neither can you work without me. 
‘If what 1 am doing is @ crime, then what you are doing is also a 
you." 


‘around. **Are you trying to suggest that I'm a criminal?" 

"1 am just demonstrating the unalterable truth. You can cer- 
tainly run your business any way you please. You can run it on 
‘Quaker lines if you wish, Some corporations do, although I would 
Ibeimterested to see how Quaker their tax returns are. 

“You can be as upright and as decent as a saint, but if you are, 
you must be prepared to pay the price for it. You will be penally 
taxed by a revenue service that never gives a sucker an even break, 
You will be undercut and cheated by your competitors and your 
‘own dealers. Your trucks will mysteriously find themselves with 
flat tires on crucial delivery dates, Your factories will burn down, 


‘went back to his own seat, tucked a napkin into his collar, and 
‘began to fork up salad, watching Roderick all the time. Celia 
‘started nibbling, too, and sipping wine, but she obviously didn't 
have much appetite. 

sighed. Then he said: “I came here today knowing 
that everything you've told me was true, Maybe just didn't want it 
tobe true. Maybe I hada dream." 

Riccione munched, and nodded. ‘We all have dreams, Mr. 
‘Cornelius. What we must not do is allow other people to prevent us 
from fulfilling them.”* 

Roderick kept his eyes on the ground. His annoyance had 
‘abated altogether, and now he felt nothing but depressed. Perhaps 
the had known all along that he could never extricate Cornelius 
Industries from their involvement with men like Riccione, but it 
was more than painful to face up to the feality of his own 
‘weakness. He finished his wine, and when he looked up, the servant 
‘was standing at his side to pour him some more. He lifted his glass. 
will tell you a last something," said Riccione. ‘It may sound 
grandiose 10 your cars, but it is quite erue. There is not a single 
Person living in this continent who is safe from us. That shows you 
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Roderick grunted mirthlessly, “And what's the asking price on 
a President?” 

Ricardo Riccione swallowed wine and smiled, "Ask me when 
the time comes, Mr. Cornelius, I am sure we can work something 
bei 
Celia said brightly: “Are you going to show Roddy your new 
roses?" 


‘They walked around the gardens and the house until a gong 
summoned them for hunch. Riccione showed them his penenal 
mutations of Peace, and a new rose that he was trying to grow in 
memory of his lute brother, Giorgio. Giorgio had died of leukemia 
seven months ago, at the height of an investigation into his con 
nections with the Justice Department, Ricardo sniffed the new rove 
sadly, and had to turn away for a while 10 blow his nose. Roderick 
looked at Celia impatiently during this small display of fraternal 
emotion, but Celia's expression was inscrutable, 

The dining room was white, with a floor of polished red 
Mexican tiles, and an indoor fountain that bubbled and gurgled 
and made it necessary for Roderick to excuse himself from the table 
‘at least twice. The house was more like someplace in aly of Los 
‘Angeles than New York State. Ricardo joked that if be bad a 
‘mortar he could fire shells from his front steps and straight into the 
Rockefellers’ $200,000 playhouse at Pocantico, “And wouldn't 
that be a harsh reminder that crime is always at the rich man's 
door.” 

Five servants browghi them fresh crabmeat frosted with 
avocado; quails roasted in bourbon; stuffed founder; quenelles of 
‘veal and rosemary with asparagus; and strawberries. Beside them, 
ose petals floaied in gold finger bowls, and the reflected light from 
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of Bollinger champagne wobbled in curved patterns on 
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Wf Cornelius 

he possibly do? For the first time in his life, he began to understand 
the price of money, something which his father had known from 
the very’ 


‘beginning. 
“Ricardo,” he said, as he laid down bis gold fruit spoon, “1 
‘want us to come to an understanding." 

“Lam very pleased.” Ricardo beamed, “Understandings are 
the stuff of happiness.” 

“TL want an understanding about murder, There's nothing very 
happy about that," 

**Murder? My dear Roderick.”* 

Roderick laid his crumpled napkin om the table. “It's im- 
portant, Ricardo, It’s important to me, and it’s important to the 
whole future of myself and my family and all the thousands of 
people who work for us. I want it clearly understood that nobody is 
‘to be murdered to implement any Cornelius policy.”” 

Ricardo pulled a thoughtful Face. 

Roderick went on: “I also want it understood that if any 
forceful suggestion is going to be necessary, then I want to know 
io it in advance, and 1 want to know exactly what it's going to 


‘Celia’s eyes went from Ricardo to Roderick and back again. 

Ricardo smoothed down his silver pomaded hair with the flat of 
his hand and said: “You must see that we are not exactly employer 
and employee. What I am trying to say is that I do not work for you 
in the sense that 1 am your hireling. Your business isin partnership 
with mine, and is inextricably interlinked with mine. Many of the 
trucks you use belong to me, and most of the wholesale outlets you 
utilize on the East Coast are completely under my influence, even 
when they are not actually mine.”” 

‘There was a silence. Ricardo smiled, almost shyly. Then he said: 
“IE 1 deem it necessary, for the good of our joint interests, to 
liminate some persistent opposition, then I shall do so. You are in 
‘no position to protest." 

But 

Ricardo raised a hand. “No buts, Roderick. You do busines: 
your way, and I will do business in my way.” 


ma 


‘sure that he was protected from arrest and scandal. Isn't that, 


wns ‘so use trying to blackmail me, Ricardo." 

“But of course it is. What else can you possibly do? Are you 
going to allow an industry the size of Cornelius Oil to collapse like 
a poorly cooked soufflé, just to salve your own conscience? They 
would put you in prison—not because you were involved in 
‘homicide, but because you renounced the capitalist way in favor of 
some namby-pamby social idealism. Anyway, you are not that sort 
‘of manatall. You are nota suicide." 

Roderick 


pushed away his plate ferociously. “Dammit, 
Ricardo, | don't want any more people 10 die! 1 don't want to be 
tied up with murder and extortion!"* 


Ricardo began to lose his patience. He took off his litthe dark. 
spestactes again, and his eyes, though myopic, were anything but 
kind, “Now you're being ridiculous," he snapped, “You have been: 
Wed up with murder and extortion all your life. The whole of 
‘Cornelius Oil was founded on murder and extortion, just like every 
other so-called respectable big ‘inthe United States.”” 

Roderick didn’t answer. He didn’t really have anything 10 say. 
He knew, to his own discredit, that his protests were as hollow as 
papier-maché puppets. He was frightened by killing, and the 
criminal underworld unnerved him. But he also knew that the 
strength of spirit he would need to cast off Riccione and all his kind 
‘was beyond him, As Riccione had said, he was not a suicide. 

‘He said at last; “"t think you must give me some time.”” 

“How much time?” asked Ricardo, 

“A day oF two, Lneed to turn this over i my mind,” 

“Of course.” 

Celia said: “Don't worry, Ricardo. Roddy will come around, 
won't you, Roddy? He's not asimpetuous as he first appears.”” 

Roderick shook his head. ‘I just want to think, that's all 

“OF course," repeated Ricardo, like a psychiatrist telling his 
patient that of course there were vultures perching on the end of the 
‘couch. 

‘After lunch Riccione showed them his business suite, It was ant 
endless room of thick carpets and deep leather chairs, with pain 
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‘Stubbs and Gainsborough along the walls, and 4 group of 
bronzes, Roderick was thoughtful and worried Leohadary 


I Roderick and Celia brought Victor with them. Victor was 
cleven now, and Roderick didn’t like him a great deal He was a 
aor cl gadiscualh tier clt ier een neonlee| 
conversation. Roderick sometimes watched 


Freddie and Tess were playing with new German rocking horses 
‘that Edward had bought them. Freddie was seven, and all arms and 
legs and gappy tecth. Tess was five, and losing her litle-girt 
Drettiness. Despite the big candy-pink bow in her hair, she looked 
exactly like Edward. The rocking horses were glossy and gray and 
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forward on the grass, while Victor stood a little way away ont 
Pree ht ei ar, De ekg has ee 
for: 

John and Irene were supposed to have brought Ally up from 


‘minute to cancel. None of the test of the family minded all that 
much, because John had a talent for making them feel awkward. 
They sat around the lawn on white-painted benches, while the 
servants brought them tasty little hibachi snacks, and the birds 
warbled and rustled in the overhanging trees. It was the kind of hot 
summer day when you could lie back in # hammock, close your 
eyes, and the world would change around you without you even 


ing. 

Later, when it was cooler, Roderick took a walk with Hope 
around the grounds. Hope was smoking, and lighting one cigarette 
from the butt of the other, 

‘They stopped at a small grove of trees where a stream ran down 
into a goldfish pool. The water was dark green, and the bright 
range fish stirred through shafts of green sunlight, Water boat- 
men sculled their way across the pool's meniscus. 

Hope sat dows on a mossy stone. 

Roderick said: "You'll spoil your dress,"* 

Hope said: “tt doesn't matter."* 

Roderick coughed, “I don't like 10 seem nosy,” he said. 

Hope looked at him and blew cigarette smoke into the shifting 
rails of sun, 
fell,”* she said, “you're my brother, after all," 

Roderick said: "You don't seem happy.” 

“Does it show that much?" 
“Wall. . .Celia noticed 
“*Celia’s very sharp, I mean, she’s very perceptive,”” 


Hope dipped the tip of her cigarette in the poot and it fizzled 
‘out, There were mauve smudges under her eyes as if she hadn't 
‘been sleeping well, 

“I's not Edward, is it?” asked Roderick uncomfortably. 


(c's not making you unhappy or anything? | don’t want to 
pty, but you know how it was. . . well, with Martin.”* 
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should never 

before, Tr hada’ hate been ir Lasts Beever, Jou tans 
‘never would have happened."” 

“Lewis Bausor? Who the hell is Lewis Bausor?”* 

Hope smiled sadly and reflectively, “He's the workingman 
‘setting bis revenge on the rich, It's very ironic, really,” 


“Itdoesn't matter. It's just a silly idea of mine."" 

“But what the hell is this all about? Did Lewis Bausor do 
‘something to you? Is he blackmailing you? Listen, if he's black- 
‘mailing you, Lean. . 

stopped 


unfortunately necessary, yom 
Hope behind the shafts of sunlight as if she were a vision in a holy 
grotto, She didn’t seem quite real anymore; as if part of her soul 
hhad already decided to fade inio the ground. 

There was a silence. Hope said: “Lewis Bausor died years ago. 
‘What I did to Lewis Bausor led to Father sending me off 10 the 
‘rap ral ‘That was all,”* 

‘You're ill, aren"t you? There's something 


“Yes.” 

“Don’t you want to tell me what itis?" 

Hope smoked and watched the Insects on the pond. "Can you 
face the truth?” she asked him. 

Me frowned. 

“Well,” she said, “the truth is that | have cancer, In four or 
five months from now, I shall be dead.” 

Roderick couldn't believe what he was bearing. He reached out 
hand and laid it on Hope's shoulder, but through 
Of her dress she seemed to be as insubstantial as a vision wrought 
ut of steam or clouds. “Hope,"* he: 


Edward thinks I'm just overworked or under the weather. 1 
‘want to tell him until we'd come back from our vacation. 1 
should, in a way, but then, | didn’t want our last vacation 
toturnintoa wake.”" 


toe special? 1 mean, you could have radiation treatment 
“I've been to eleven | 


and I've been to Ontario. I'm afraid the answer is always the same. 
Thave cancer of the liver that has advanced so far that it would be 
hopeless to try to eradicate it. It’s painful now, but an operation 
‘would be even more painful, and it wouldn't do any good at all."* 

Roderick stood there numbly. Then, quite unexpectedly, he 
found himself crying. He shook and trembled, and the tears rolled 
‘out of his eyes and almost blinded him, 

““I.can't understand it,” he sobbed. “You must be wrong. They 
must have made a mistake. Surely they can do something?" 

Hope tit another cigarette and smiled. '"No, Roddy, they can’t. 
It’sall over, and I just have to accept it. I'm doing my best to enjoy 

eft" 

Hope, I'm so sorry. Hope, I can't tell you.” 

‘She looked at him with a gentle, sisterly expression, “You don't 
have ta be soery, Roddy. Qut of everybody, you've always been the 
kindest, | mean that.”* 


‘ell,”" she said quietly, “is that always such a bad thing? 
Softness?"" 


‘He mopped his eyes and then blew his nose one more time. He 
still had & lump in his throat, but Hope's total calmness was helping 
him to pull himself together. “I don’t know,” he said unhappily. 
“1 guess it is when being soft means that people might die."* 

“You mean me? Don’t be sosilly.”" 

“No, no. 1 didn't mean you. I mean the whole Cornelius thing 
‘with gangsters and Mafia and people like that." 

Hope raised her eyebrows. ‘'So,"" she said, “you've found out 
about it. 1 was wondering when you would,”* 

“You knew, 100?" 
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| “Not for sure. But Edward always suspected it, He knows some 
in Arizona."* 
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“And they've killed people? People who' ve gotten in the way?”* 

Roderick nodded. 

‘They walked in silence down through long swaying grass and 
flickering flowers. There was a smell of the sea in the air, and for 
the first time Hope tossed away her cigarette and breathed in as if 
she really enjoyed it. 

““Well,"" she said, “whatever you decide 10 do, you can always 
think that all those poor people who died got themselves one of us 
inreturn.”* 

Roderick stared at her in disbelief. ‘*You don’t mean that."* 

“*Yes, I do. Do you really think our family could have expected 
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10 survive with impunity after everything we've done? One of us 
‘had to lay down her life as a punishment, And as it turned out, it 
wasme,"* 

“Hope, you're talking crazy.” 

She twened on him, Her face was streaked with windblown 
tears, ‘I wish 10 hell I was, Don't you believe in fate? Don't you 
believe in the meck inheriting the earth, and the wicked being 
punished in hell? Or have you forgotten yourself as much as Father 
did, and David Bookbinder, and Celia? Oh, Roderick, we deserved 
\ebeneaahel. an and we were!" 


started weeping again, (00. The two of them stood in 
ieee and Roderick held his sister close, his thirty-five-year- 
old dying sister, and he realized as he held her just how little he 
knew her, 

“Hope,"* he said, as he stroked her hair. “What can | do to 
help you?"* 

She looked up at him. Her eyelashes were stuck with tears, She 
shook her head and said: “Nothing, darling, nothing.” 

‘They stayed that way for a long time, but then Roderick heard # 
rusting nthe grass and when he looked up, he saw Victor, 


‘The bay looked guilty. Roderick suddenly realized he must have 
‘been hiding in the long grass not far away. He gave Hope's hand a 
quick squeeze. and then walked over to where Victor was standing. 
Victor wouldn't look at him but put his hands in his pockets and 
tied to whistle, 

you whistling?” asked Roderick. 

know, 
‘ou don't ki 
“No, sie." 
“Were you hiding in the long grass?” 
“Me, sir?”* 


;hoelse? Who do you think I meant?" 
“don’t know, 
Roderick snapped: **Don’t you know anything? And take your 

hands out of your pockets when you talk tome!" 

Victor did s0, and stood there, plump and sulky. He was about 
to goto school in Englanst, and he knew that there he would be able 
to do whatever he liked: because he was American, because he was 
rich, and because his stupid father wouldn't keep nagging him, He 
‘thought of his father as a kind of tiresome pet who never seemed t0 
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“tell Uncle Edward that Auntie Hope is going to die, and 
‘then you'll both be sorry!"” 

Roderick smacked Victor's face with a sweep of his arm that 
mnocked the boy flat on his back on the grass. When he sat up 
again, Victor had a nosebleed, and he was gasping for breath. 

“You vermin!” yelled Roderick. “Don't you dare talk to me 
Ike that! You little rat! You disgusting little vermin!" 

He pulled Victor onto his feet again by his collar. The boy was 
‘blubbering and trying to catch the blood from his nose in his hand. 

“You will apologize to Aunt Hopet"* Roderick shouted. He was 


himself free from Roderick’s grip and ran back across the meadow 
and disappeared into the grove of trees in the direction of the 
house. Roderick watched him go, and then, panting, he sank 10 his 
Anees and squatted down on the grass. Hope stayed beside him, her 
hand lightly touching his shoulder. 

“1 sometimes wonder how I ever conceived such a repulsive 
shild,"* Roderick said in a hoarse voice, “There are times when 1 
‘sould drown him."* 

“The child is the mirror of its parents,” said Hope, not 
unkindly, but pointedly. 

Roderick shook his head. “Well, he may be a mirror of Celia 
tbat I don’t see what J’ve done to make him like that. I'l tell you 
something, Hope. When Cornelius Oil passes to Victor, it will be as 
crooked, and as devious, and as twisted as it was under David 
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HELICOPTER CRASH KILLS CORNELIUS WER 


A prwvate heucopter carrying Comets Armaments ty- 
coon John Comesus. younger on of the late of bition 
aire Johann Cornesus, crashed at Casper, Wyoming. late 
last night. after reporiety striking power Snes 
Cometus and his three compancns, one of whom re 
mains unadersitved, were kibed nezantly 
— The New Yort Temes. 
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redecorated. He was pleased about the outcome of his latest 

fongest lawsuit, in which he had defended the Sausalito Artists’ 
Workshop after an obscenity bust at their last exhibition, But 
perhaps he was mostly pleased that he was meeting Irene’s 
daughter, Ally, after so many months. The older members of the 
Cornelius family had been uncomfortably diffident about him for 
years, but it seemed that the younger generation were far more 
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‘He raised his arm and waved to her. She waved hack, and came 
running through the traffic. She took his hand in both of hees, and. 
held it, and said: “Look at you, Just look at you.”* 

He pretended (0 be pait out. He pulled a face, and looked down 
pipe tern hntheche Obeid Soet ai 

open?"* 

Ally laughed, and squeezed his hand, and kissed hischeek. “Lean 


het book, flies are those things that buzz around| 

He smiled. “1 promise you, my darling, I have never let my flies 
buzz around any horse's ears. But that's Irene all over. A charming. 
lady, Irene, but very literal. Back Bay, Boston, all over,"* 

“You haven't changed a bit,” said Ally, almost dancing beside 
him as they walked along Howard to Fourth. ‘*You don't even look 
older.” 

“T wish Douglas agreed.” 

‘Are you still with Douglas? I used to adore Douglas when 1 
was a little girl, Did you know that Douglas can cut out pieces of 


i just. 
11's the only intelligent human response that anybody has ever been 
able to get out of him." 
"Are you happy, still?” she asked. 
He looked down at her, and patted her hand in an oddly 


“1'm happy, I'm doing what 1 want to do, the 
work I ike, and I'm doing it with all the people { like. That, to me, 
is very close 10 paradise,"* 

‘She brushed back her long blond hair, "I'm glad,” she sald in a 
soft voice. "I just wish I could say the same. 

He nodded. “It's going to take some time, isnt it, getting used 
{0 the fact that he’s not around anymore,” 

“It was all so silly. | can't bear it, thinking he died in such a silly 


‘Nobody's death is silly,"* he told her. “Especially not your 

father’s, He was doing what he enjoyed doing, and apart from 
that, hedied honest. Hie always held out for what he beliewed."* 

"1 don’t think Mother always thought so.” 

They stopped at the curb, waiting for the walk signal. Beside 
them, a black-haired girl in a purple T-shirt was standing with a 
transistor pressed against her car, listening to the distorted tinny 
sounds of “She Loves You.” He said: "You have to make some 
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for Irene. 1 think she tries her best to cope with being a 
‘but I don't think she always manages.’ 

Ally’s eyes dropped. “I guess that's right. She's gone off 10 
‘Europe now, with her cousin, to mourn. That's what she says, 
anyway. If you ask me, she’s gone in search of some ravishing 
‘Italian count, now she's free.” 

‘Me said: **You mustn't be cynical. Whether she really loved 
‘your father oF not, that wasn't her fault, any more than his. None 
of usare free to choose the people we Love."* 

Me pointed toward an office building a few hundred feet farther 
‘up the street, It was a shabby eight story building with peeling pink 
paint and faded 1930's embellishments around the windows. “I'm 


saw his name neatly lettered on the office directory, between Farrer 
Yorty (Holdings) and Fogarty Waste Oil, \t read Field, Randolph 
K., Altorney-at-Law. 


His office was neat and fussy, with crowds of potted plants on the 
windowsill, shelves of leatherbound law books, and a 
Teproduction of Seurat's gray, een et 
Gravelines. He sat down at his tidy, leather-topped desk 
opened up a silver cigarette box. 

“Smoke? 


Ally took one, and he leaned forward to light it for her. She 
perched herself on the edge of his desk, one lex swinging, and blew 
out smoke. He sat back and watched her for a while as he fitted a 
‘new crystal filter into his cigarette holder. 

**1 guess nobody ele could! tell you this and get away with it, 
but you're looking prettier and sexier every time I see you,” said 
Randy. 


‘She turned to him and smiled. “Why, thank you, kind at- 


you didn't just call me up for the compliments, 
though,” he said, fitting a cigarette into his holder and reaching for 
his matches. 


““L wish | had, Randy. I wish I could say that I remembered how 
long it was since we last got together, and called you up because I 
wanted to se you."” 

“You don't have to feel guilty,"" he said, leaning back in his 
chair and crossing his hands over his trim stomach. 

“Ido. Ican’t help it.”* 
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“But I'm an attorney. If it's an attorney you need, then 
very offended if you didn’t come to me,"* ae 

‘She glanced at him with affection. “You always know the 
thing to say.” 

“That's what makes mea brant attorney.’ 

She stood up and walked across the quiet carpet to look at his 
painting of Gravelines, It was a sad, misty picture; the English 
‘Channel on a cold day of watery sunlight and edgy wind. She said 
softly: "It's a friend of mine, a boy, I've only known him a couple 
of weeks, but we've had such an incredible time together. He's in 
‘terrible trouble. I just didn’t know what to do.”" 

“Police trouble?” asked Randy. He took a sharp HB pencil out 


‘They searched him, and found a lid. He’s been locked up in a cell 
ever since, and the public defender who came to see him was just 
awful. He's already been in prison once, for six months, and he 
thinks they're out to get him this time. You know. really put him 
away. I'm so frightened, Randy." 

Randy wrote a few careful notes, while Ally watched him 
seriously. He still looked like his father, except for a softer and 
more sensitive mouth, but he had a tired gentleness about him that 
Jack Field had never had. Jack Field had died in 1956 after three 
years of kidney failure; and Ellie, grieving, had died the following 
year, Ally, as a girl of cleven, had first met Randy at Jack's 
funeral, and she was so struck by the way that he had stood on his 
‘own in the dry brown grass of the cemetery, carefully avoided by 
oth Cornelius relatives and Field relatives, that she had walked 
‘over and introduced herself, helplessly watched by a wincing Irene. 
From that day, Randy and Ally had been irregular but close 
friends, in the way that an uncle is close friends with his niece, and 
she had often written to him, telling him what she was doing at 
‘Vassar, and he had sent her colorful postcards of San Francisco in 
return, 

Now, she was older, and she had decided on the course that her 
fife was going to take; but that eleven-year-old girl in the expensive 
summer coat who had befriended a middle-aged man who was 
burying his father in ostracized silence was still within her. 

Randy looked up from his notepad. He said, gently: “Can you 
tell me the boy's mame?”” 
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“He calls himself Destry. Everybody does. 1 don't know 
whether that’s his real name or not."* 


What for?” 

‘She lowered her eyes. ““Do I have to tell you? | mean, can't you 
just fix Destry’s bail?” 

Randy put down his pencil. He looked amused, but concerned 
‘as well, “My darling, you don't have to tell me anything. I'm just 
Interested in everything you do, that’s all. You're my favorite 
Cornetius, remember, Don't tell me you're thinking of doing a 


“I don't know. What do you 

Sheed te fot sett te te of hs de, and the silver 
bells on her sandals softly jangled. 

“I don't know,” she said, “But I've done it. That's the reason 
‘T'm here, in San Francisco. I'm not just here visiting. I'm here for 
beeps." 


‘Randy sat up straight. “You mean you're serious? You've 
really given it all up?" 
““Thaven't given it up. I've just left it behind,” she said, folding 


“Well, would you like to have dinner tomorrow, and talk about 


it then? Come round to my house. It’s a real Gothic pile. | could 
200k you some tamale pie, It's my specialty,"" 
“T'd like that.” 


‘There was quiet between them, and down in the street they 
‘could hear the wailing of sirens. Then Randy said: "If you've really 
‘eft it all behind, then I think the best thing you can do is stay right 
‘out of Destry’s problems.”” 

“You mean you won't help him?" 

“OF course I'll help him. But without involving you. All we 
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the whole Cornelius family, and 1 do think you have to consider 
their feelings. too." 

‘She twisted the ends of her hair around her fingers. “I suppose 

30," she said 

Randy stood up and came around his desk to sit down be- 
side her. He asked her softly: "Does your family know where you 
are?” 

“Not exactly. Mother doesn’t care anyway. She’s too busy 
spending her inheritance on Flemish painting and feeling pleased 
‘that she kept Mara Malinsky’s family out of the will,”* 

“Come on, Ally, You love your mother, don’t you?" 

Ally shrugged. "I guess so, 1 just don’t think she ever got over 
‘Dad net loving her. After she found out about Mara, she didn’t 
seem to want to love anyone or be loved by anyone, That’s what 
grandmother told me, anyway.”" 

**Ally,"" said Randy comfortingly, and he put his arm around 
her thin shoulders. She could feel the tears starting, even though 
she didn’t want them to. She hadn’t imagined how beautiful it 
could be, to be anonymous and free; to meet people and talk to 
them on doorsteps and beaches without impatient chauffeurs 
waiting in the middle distance, or maids hovering with clean towels: 
and fresh makeup; to stay up all night listening to records and 
drinking cheap wine and listening to the delighted squeals and 
squeaks of people making love, without parents or butlers or 
security staff eavesdropping at the doors. Her first month in San 
Francisco had been hard, and sometimes painfully lonesome; but 
the very hardness of it, the mundane daily tasks of taking her 
clothes 10 the Laundromat, of wandering around supermarkets 
with a wire basket looking for cans of tomatoes and detergent, of 
making her bed and ironing her jeans, had for Ally a magical 
pleasure that she had never experienced before, because she had 
never touched a washing machine in her life, nor stepped into a 
supermarket. Going out and gathering the basic ingredients for a 
meal had, for her, been some strange brightly colored ritual, 
distinguished by oohs and aks of surprise and wonder, that she 
had seen only in television commercials, It was mainly Irene’s fault. 
Constantly and peurotically aware that Clara had been killed by a 
construction worker, Irene believed unshakably that the poor were 
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conspiring against the rich, and she had made sure that Ally had 
drawing rooms and closeted limousines, served | 


‘Norman Parkinson, 


with frosty breath to the pond out by the highway and skate, 
bumping and jostling with ordinary folk in cheap coats and woolen 
‘mufflers, and then sitting on a park bench afterward eating hot 
chestnuts from a paper poke, while a man in a frayed overcoat 
patted his own skinny daughter's head and told John Cornetius 
that if he had a million doltars, he'd buy himself @ hog-raising 
business, and that was the way to make money, ant John Cor- 
‘elius, net worth 150 million dollars, had nodded and listened with 
an expression on his face that Ally had never once seen on any 
‘other Cornelius face. and which she realized years later was respect. 

Now, in 1967, in San Francisco, she was trying to find that 
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‘expression again, so that she could wear it on her own face. Being 
‘nothing more than herself, renouncing her money and her con- 


ily seer ect oe ss Ri om aoa 

Ally nodded. 

“Do you want to tell me some more about this boy? Destry?”” 

Ally blew her nose, and then shrugged. “There's not much to 
tell, T met him at the Pizza Kingdom, of all places, | made such a 
mess of my Mexican omelet one night that F went out to buy some 
fast food instead, And there he was, standing in line, He's young, 
and he's really good-looking. Kind of thin, you know. with one of 
those faces like a tragic Norse god. Curly hair. Brown, Really wiry. 
‘What can I say? | almost fell in love with him at first sight,"* 

Randy gave a small, private smile. ‘Thar doesn't surprise me."* 

Ally took out another cigarette and lit it. “We got talking,”* she 
said, “'and then we shared a pepperoni pizza. 

“Greater romances have sprung up around lesser things,"* said 
Randy poetically, 

“Randy, if any romance has ever been greater than this one, it 
certainly wasn't one of mine,"" Ally told him. “I mean, we hit it off 
together right from the start, He values things, you know? He has & 
‘box made out of tiny seashells that somebody gave him in prison, 
‘and he really takes care of this box. I can see him respect his be= 
longings like that, and then 1 remember some of the boys that 
Mother tried to get me hitched up to, and you're not talking about 
the same kind of human being.” 

Randy's intercom burzed, and he asked his secretary for wo 
‘cups of black coffee, Then he leaned forward thoughifully and 
said; "I have to ask you this. It's not squealing, or anything tike 
that. But T have to know if you were aware of his possession of 
“i 


‘Of course I was, We snoke & couple of joints every evening. 
More, if there's a party,"* 

“Did he actually buy and sell drugs, or was everything he got 
hhokd of kept for his own consumption?” 

Ally brushed back her hair. “He wed to deal, in a kind of 
amateur way, Mainly to friends, Grass, hashish, speed, that kind of 
thing, But | don’t think he does it now, He's not a criminal, Randy, 
any more than ten (thousand other people out there are criminals.’ 
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0." 
Jou know for sure? If they haven't we san hae im out 


Randy scribbled a note. “intend to do that." 
_ Ally laid her hand on the dest. Randy glanced up and saw it 


“Randy. . "said Ally. 

‘There was a pause. Randy was pretty sure what Ally was going 
say. He found himself hoping. really hoping. that it was true. 

““Llove him, Randy. He’s the best thing that ever happened to 
‘me. Please help him, won't you?"* 

‘Randy reached across his desk, and took her hand, and nodded. 


She went reluctantly back to her apartment on Brannan Street to 
‘walt for news. Randy was understanding, consoling, but firm. 
‘Until Destry was out of jail and onto the streets, he didn't want 
Ally anywhere near. If the newspapers got wind that a Cornelius 
ee eee 
matter of arranging bail would turn into a nightmare of 


“Remember what you've decided to be," be told her gently. om: 
you've given up the Cornelius family, then you've given up all your 
‘Cornelius influence, too. You can't have it both ways. Not if you 


‘was on the top landing, As she took out her key, she looked out of 
the smeary window at the buildings and rooftops outside, and at 
‘the high stately clouds that sailed in from the ocean. 

She opened the door into her bed-living room and slung her 
braid bag down on the floor. The room smelled of waxed pine and 
soffee. There was a high brass bed with appalling springs and a 
Patchwork cover, a marble-topped washstand with a bloichy 
mirror, and a sadly collapsed settee. On the walls were dozens of 
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liked, and had Destry out in half hour by sheer legal and political 
bludgeoning. 


The coffee began to bubble and she turned down the gas. There 
was a knock at her door, and she went to answer it, It was Galina, 
the Czech girl who rented the room across the landing. Galina took 
Ally for what she said she was, and never questioned her unnerving 
innocence about pressing her clothes, shopping for food, of 
cooking even the most rudimentary meals. From the day she was 
seventeen, when Irene had first allowed her to wear cosmetics, up 
until the week she booked her flight to freedom in San Francisco, 
Ally had never made up her own face, After she'd appeared four oF 
five times with shakily drawn eye pencil and smudged lips, it was 
Galina who had patiently showed her how te do it. 

“Any news of Destry?"" asked Galina, 

Ally shook ber head, ‘I haven't heard yet, I went to see the 
lawyer this morning, and he said the best thing 1 could do was stay 
home and wait.”” 

“Weir? Did Lenin wait?” 

“Idon't know,” Ally confessed. “Did he?** 

“I don't know, either. You'll never meet a Czech who knows 
anything about Lenin.” 

Ally smiled. “You'd better come im and have some coffee. 1 
hate to tatk in doorways.”” 

Galina came in. 
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Galina took out a cigarette and lit it by striking & match against 
the sole of her boot. She tossed the pack across to Ally 

“These narcs are unbelievable. They're picking up kids with 
‘half an ounce of grass, and all the time there are guys selling horse 
‘on the street corners like it was sticks of rock andy.” 

Ally took down two pottery mugs and poured out coffee. The 
sun had gone in now, and it was oddly dark, 

“I've been feeling so helpless,” she said quietly, 

Galina shrugged. “That's the way the fuzz want you to feel. 
harsh ‘the way the whole of straight-up America wants you to 

“Ht just seems so unfair. If you knew what went on when some 
‘of these big corporations .. 

‘She stopped herself, Galina looked up a her. 

“When some of these big corporations what?" asked Galina. 

Ally looked away. ‘Well, who knows for sure? But I guess 
there are people stealing a hell of a lot more money and doing a hell 
lot more harm in the name of legitimate business than there are 
the streets." 

“Well, right." 
Ally lit her cigarette and took two or three long, steadying drags 
before shespoke again. 

“I know that Destry's been in prison before,"* she said in a soft 
voice. ‘But he said he was straight, He said he wanted to stay 
straight. | mean, where's the harm in smoking grass? He wasn't 
selling it. He just wanted 1o feel good, and do good, and be good. 
‘But just because they remembered his face, they busted him. It 
seems insane. It seems like they actually want to drag people 
down.” 

Galina sipped her coffee. She grimaced. 

“What did you make this with? Ground tarpaper?”* 

“1'm sorry. I've got some cream here, if you want it," 

Galina poured half a carton of cream into her mug, and two 
spoonfuls of brown sugar, and stirred it vigorously. 

“At least it'll taste like tarpaper with cream and sugar.” 
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Ally said “It’s really thrown me off, this bust. It was 30° 
‘beautiful this last week, Destry and me. It was only 


Galina nodded, “I know. It's hard, But if this lawyer's any we, 
‘he'll have him out ina couple hours.” 

“Oh, God. Lhope so." 

Galina watched Ally for a while, smoking, and then she said: 
“Did you ever get involved with someone as much as this before? A 
boy?” 


Aly east het eyes down, and picked at her nails. 
“Just a few, Notlike Destry,”” 
“That goes without saying. There aren't any like Destry,"* 


Ally glanced up. ‘They were all boys my mother wanted me to 
marry. Short hair and tapered pants, If they didn’t look like Alfred 
E, Neuman, they had bad breath and played golf,” 


More like a goddamned nightmare." 
The telephone rang out in the hall, Ally jumped nervously, and 
then put down her coffee mug and ran out to answer it. 
“Well?” said Galina when she came back. 
Wrong number. Guy wanted the Imperial Dragon 
Restaurant," 
Galina sniffed. “I don't recommend he comes here, unless your 
‘chow mein's improved.” 
Ally sat down again and held her mug cupped in the palms of 
her hands, She was silent for a while, and then she said: *Galina?"” 
“Umb:hummb?"* 
“What's going to happen when . . . well, if 
“When, if, what?" 
“Well, what happens if Destry and 1 stay together for a tong 
time? What happens then?" 
Galina frowned, “What do you mean, what happens then? 
What do you think happens then?” 
Ally bit at her knuckle wncertainly. ‘It's just that . . . well, 
what happens if | want to get married! 
“Married?” asked Galina. surprised. “You've only known the 
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free. And no matter what guilt you feel, what hang-ups you have, 
you owe it to yourself, and to Destry, and to everybody your own 
‘age who fecls shat up and trapped and depressed, you owe it to 


boys 
who look like Alfred E. Neuman, and twenty dollars 2 week 
allowance. It’s not exactly paradise, bs it?** 


They stayed together, Galina and Ally, while the day drew on. 
‘They smoked a joint, and played the new Beatles album over and 
over, and once or twice friends dropped by to ask how Destry was, 
‘The phone remained silent. 

‘At around three, they heard footsteps on the stairs outside, and 
'& sharp knock. Ally went to the door, her head light with pot, 

“Strawberry Fields Forever,” and opened it, There, on 
the landing, in a black summer overcoat and black hat, in & strange 
‘and striking replay of another time, another era, when someone 
‘else had arrived at a door in black, and irrevocably disturbed the 
Ife of another Cornelius, stood Victor. 

Ally said: ** Victor? Is that you?” 

Victor planted one black glossy foot across ihe threshold, 
“Welt,” he said loudly with a big pink grin, “it looks like we've 
tracked doun our dropout at last. 

Ally retreated as Victor came into the room. He smetled 
‘strongly of 4711 cologne. She hadn't scen him for six months, but 
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‘bo div lmao Hla ud Somriytrven gather as hosel ui 
‘swollen with wealth and drink, and there was an orchid 


spiring, and dabbed at his face with a white handkerchief, Galina. 
stared first at him, and then at Ally, with her cigarette dangling: 


But Victor was fatly unabashed, and he pulled out one of the 
kitchen chairs and sat himself down. One of his pants legs was 
palled up, revealing a pale chubby calf and black silk socks, He 
said: “Aren't you going to introduce me?"* 

Ally felt her whole life sinking away like water down a wash 
basin, If there had been some way 10 vaporize Victor where he sat, 
‘melt him away like a carton of butter on a hot day, she would have 
given six months of her life 10 have it. The past, fat-bottomed and 
‘overbearing, had suddenly come and sat itself down on the rare and 


Upenyiershyslyeeatoet 
"she said, sticking out a hand, 
contostvakin 

“Pleased to know you," said Victor. ““They make some pretty 
‘good ball bearingsin Czechoslovakia."” 

“Oh, | don’t come from there, I come from De Kalb, Ilinois,”” 

Victor looked a little confused. “De Kalb? Can't say that I 
knowit."” 

Really?" inquired Galina, “*h's the seat of Northern Iitinois 
'U, among other delights roo numerous to mention. "* 

Victor glaaced up at Ally. “I think she's putting me on,"* he 
said with a knowing smite, “DeKalb, Illinois? That's rich.”* 

Galina was about to say something, but then she sat up siraight 
and shook her head. She could hardly believe that this apparition 
fom Wall Street, with iis short prickly Eisenhower-generation 
haircut and its excruciatingly narrow lapels, was actually living and 
breathing, She stared at Ally, then back to Victor, ay if she was 
trying to grasp how and why Ally could possibly be involved with 
such a waxwork 

Ally sid “Is if something important? Well, it must be, mustn't 
it, if you have to come pushing right into my life like this," 


‘im 
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o devil's own jab to find you,” . 
“Then you were suited to it," said Ally coldly, and went to 
bby the window with her arms folded and her face hard with 
cand anger. She felt used and unpleasant, as if her 


dirty. 
__ Victor lit a cheroot and puffed out blue smoke. He said to 
Galina, with an intimate wink: ‘Mother doesn’t like these, you 
know. Dut since we're going hippie. . .”* 
_— Galina looked amazed. “Oh, sure,"” she said, unsettled. 
_ Ally didn’t turn around from the window, She said: "I left a 
‘box number. Why didn’t you write? You didn't have to track me 
down.” 


_ Lostthatpr hata ag daha ede facet ions “hs 
of insurance,”* 


“Insurance?” asked Galina. 
Victor nodded. “*That’s right. The insurance people get a title 
(Lp eselggue povrbclavetnny —eatpimlapape 
‘And understandably. There's a great deal of 


erOuhes saioa eincar hoses: Se Pact tr Aly spas: tor 


matter how much you feel you want to be free. Your name's on a 
whole lot of stock, Ally, and we can't transfer that stock or convert 
it oF do a single goddamned thing with it unles we have your 


“1 appointed a proxy. Rick Heller has power of attorney." 

“Not now. We had to let him go." 

"You fired Rick? What right did you haveto do that?” 

"We didn’t have any choice, He was dragging his heels over the 
‘Asquahanna deal, and when it came to foreign trading, he was in 
‘over his cars." 

“You fired him because he was voting on my behalf, and that 
‘made him almost as powerful as you. That's why you fired him."* 

‘Victor peeled « fragment of cheroot leaf from the tip of his 
where it had stuck. 

‘Well, you're entitled to your opinion," he said Blandly. “But 
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the truth is that you can't just walk off and leave 
million dollars’ worth of stock lying around unattended."" ‘* 
pete ebhiedovarmitacigrracnrptustetiin 

“Forty-seven million dollars’ worth of stock?" she said, her lip. 
‘curled in jokey disbelief. “You're saying that Ally owns forty 
seven million dollars” worth of stock?”* 

Victor took out his pocket watch and checked the time. He 
Jooked at Galina as if he couldn't quite understand why she was 
asking such a mundane question, as if he'd asked Ally about 
nothing more than change for a dollar. ‘That's right,"" he said 
matter-of-factly. “Give or take a few million. Oil's fluctuating 
these days." 


Galina took a Jong and shaky drag on her cigarette, “Well, if 
Ally owns forty-seven million dollars’ worth of stock,” she said, 
“what's she doing here?"" 

Ally rubbed her eyes tiredly. “She's trying to escape,” she said 
softly. “'She's tired of servants and limousines and board meetings. 
‘She wants to get some clean air and meet some real people."* 

‘Victor turned his head to look at her, There was a 
expression on his face, as if he was thinking: Ah, well, they all go. 
through this stage, but it'll pass. They soon come to realize that 
money is what makes America live and breathe, 

Galina said: “You walked out on forty-seven million dollars? 
‘Youmeanthat? Were you crazy?” 

Allly shook her head. “I would have been crazy to stay. I had 
about as much freedom as arat down a well." 

“Oh, come on now,"* Victor joshed her. “It wasn’t as bad as all 
that. Look, I'm having your house at Corona del Mar redecorated, 
0 you can spend a few weeks there before you go back to Washing 
toa, Of you can stay at White Point if you like, Freddie's away in 
Europe.”* 

“White Point?** said Galina. “White Point is that fucking great 
palace out at 

She stopped herself. She looked at Ally as if something magical 
was happening, as if Ally was gradually changing into sparkling 
statue of solid gold and platinum in front of her eyes. The cigarette 
smoke drifted in blue rags across the table, Ally’s eyes had caught 
the sinking afternoon light, and they were paler and sadder than 
Galina had ever seen them before. 
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In the second-floor apartment below, a record player was 
‘playing Country Joe and the Fish, 

Ally pushed her hair back away from her face, "Vou might as 
well know it,"" she said. “You would have guessed It someday, 


looked at Ally, she saw rich. Ally was pretty, and friendly, and 
thoughtful, but all of these qualities were obscured by a glittering 
“unscalable mountain of money. 

Victor said: "Are we going i tak besiness or not?” 

“What do you want to talk about?" said Ally ina dull voice, 

“Well, everything. We need to know what you're going to do. 
‘Are you going to stay here forever? It took six detectives to find 
you. You know that? Six! You can’t carry on this way. Apart from 
‘the fact that it’s unfair on me, because I have to manage most of 
your investments, we need to know what you're doing and where 
you're living so that we can administer the trust funds property. 
‘Then there’s your dividends. We have to make sure they're held in 
‘escrow under the correct terms until finally you get tired of this 
hippie farrago and come on home."* 

Ally turned to Vietor and looked him full in the face. “*Victor,”” 
sshe said, “I don’t want the money held in escrow. | don't want it. 
‘You can do what you like with it, This is not an illness I'm going 
through, that’s going to pass. I"ve made a lifetime choice that this is 
the way I want (o be. You can do whatever you like with the 


Victor's cheroot had gone out and he retit it. "You're really 
‘being very selfish,”” he told her placidly. “Your inheritance is 
arranged the way it is to save the whole family tax. If you're going 
10 comtinue to take this attitude, which I'm sure you won't, but if 


5s 


me, 
‘Victor rubbed the back of his meck. ""This is pretty 


wut, Ally.” RE 


“Oh, dammit, Victor, I don't care,’* Ally snapped 
far as I'm concerned, this is anclent history. rey) 
Racal plc cad zanenderirahen ada sumtime Se 
get out." 

‘Victor spread his plump hands innocently, “You don’t have to 

aggressive. 


Victor went to the outside door and whispered something. He 
‘returned with a tall, blue-chinned bpanpbbeghtardagetw asp 
white button-down shirt. Vietor sat down at the kitchen table 
again, and the blue-chinned man opened a brown leather briefcase 
for him and stood patiently by while he sorted out the papers he 
needed. Victor spread heaps of letters and draft contracts all over 
the tabletop, and then nodded 10 Alex to leave them, Ally 
recognized the man from the San Francisco offices of Daylong Olt, 
‘und it was as remote and unreal as recognizing a stock actor from a 
1950's movie, 

“What do you want me todo?" asked Ally, 

‘wan! you 10 countersign a couple of these contracts, 
that's all.” 

Galina looked from Victor to Ally and back again like a solitary 
spanner as 8. pean tennis tournament, Ally took one of her 
cigarettes, It il, ant said; “What's it for? Napalm? Guided 
minsitev? 1 igning for any of those, 

“Funding, that’s all,”* said Victor, Me pushed the contracts 
across the table." There, and there, and there at the back."* 

Ally, in the polden light from the window, her elbow crooked 
and her cigaretie held high, her hair shining in blond filaments, 
didn't answer ar first, didn't even move, But then she took the pen 
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poor pmacpoe toe tadersheninae cheno 


‘Stothar af" she asked flatly. 
Victor smiled, and shucked the pages siraight. “That’s about it. 
Oh. . . exept we would like to know what your plans are, Are you 


“*Well, it’s a question of discretion. If you're going to live here, 
‘we would like to suggest that you (ry to stay away from anything 
‘that might prove publicly embarrasxing.”” 

“You mean she shouldn't stroll down the Embarcadero with 
ac pecper fas grb 

frowned at Galina uncomfortably. “I mean drugs, and 
slehol and things af hat kind™ 

Allly said: **Victor . . . why don’t you please just leave?" 

‘Victor sighed. “I'm not trying to tell you how to lead your life, 
‘Ally. I'm just trying to protect you."* 

“*Forget it, will you?” said Ally, 

“IE know why you're acting this way," Victor told her. “You 
think that I'm wasympathetic, don’t you? You think because I'm 
saree aS Si. se Secon at contracts that I don't see 

-on."* 
Ptaarieaytie. Did | ever say that?” 

“Maybe you didn't, but it shows in your attitude. 

"Come on. signor,"* said Galina, geiting up from her chair. 
“Why don’t you leave the lady alone?’ 

‘Victor ignored her. He said to Ally: “Listen. 1 know what it's 
like to feel this thing's getting on top of you. We all feel it from 
ime to time. It’s a terrific burden, a terrific responsibility. But you 
don’t get rid of the responsibility just by walking out of the door. 
‘The thing to do is make sure you relax from time to time, take a few 
days off, and then you canget back tot fresh."* 

‘Victor, I don’t want to get back to it.” 

“Look at me,” said Victor, asf he hadn’t heard her. “I come 


oe Did you ever see Sheila, from the Westwood Club?” 


“You can mock all you like,” said Victor. fresno 
‘away from work for a while and then come back to it feeling good, 
Maybe all you needed was a break, Ally. But you can't live like this 


Victor looked around at the two tiny rooms, the sagging settee, 
and the clusters of posters. **Well . . ."* He chuckled. "What cam f 
say" 

Ally moved over, and took Galina’s arm." ‘Goodbye’ would 
bbe nice," she told Victor softly, 

‘Victor stood and looked at her for a long time. What made her 
behavior even more irritating to him, quite apart from the trouble 
she had caused over contracts and stock, was that she was so 
damned pretty, and he could have fancied a kissin'-cousins 
relationship without any extra encouragement at all. He dropped 
his eyes, and found himself looking at the way the nipple of her big, 
heavy breast was outlined by her cheesecloth blouse. 

“Okay, then,” he said, with phlegm in his throat, ‘But I'll 
have to keep tabs on you."" 

Ally showed him to the door. Alex from Daylong Oil was 
sulking out on the landing. Victor gave Ally a little fat-fingered 
wave, and then said: ‘Let's get out of here, Alex, before the 
goddamned rodents get us," and they disappeared noisily 
downstairs. 

Galina was standing in the kitchen with her hands on her hips. 
“Well,”” she said, “how about you?"* 

“How about me?" asked Ally wryly. “"Do you want some more 
coffee?” 

“Do you have some wine? I think | could use it."* 

“Surely.” 

‘They sat at the table without talking for a while, sipping the 
vweet red California burgundy. Then Galina said: “What are you 
going todo? Go back?” 

Ally shook her head. 

“Hut how can you go on living here, when you've got all that 
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 do—commute between a penthouse office and a cold-water walh- 


‘Ally drank her wine and looked sad, 
“I'm not trying to bring you down, Aily,”” said Galina, holding 
_ her hand. “But I don't want to see you pulled this way and then 
that way, like you were just now. You're going to find it hard 
enough to discover where you're at as it is."" 
Ally picked at a knothole on the table with her fingernails, “1 
‘guess you're right,"” she said disconsolately. ‘But 1 don't know 
hate can do. 
“Can't you sign your holdings over to someone else in the 


Retr sedis ncoiantstareaberkatiemmen tee 
‘charity foundations. 1t woulda't be fair on the charisies, apart from 
anything else.”* 
“Well, can't you just spend all the money you've got? Jesus, if 
you have any trouble doing it, 1 don't mind helping! 
“Oh, Galina, you're beautiful.” Ally smiled. “But you don't 
‘even realize how rich | really am, If | bought twenty Cadillacs a 
day, every day of my life, 1 wouldn't even use up one-half of one 


these trust funds and foundations are 0 complex, and they're 40 
interdependent, that it would take me years and years 10 sign over 
‘everything I've got altogether, and by that time it would have 
accumulated even more. Today, right this minute, 1 am probably 
worth a hundred miltion dollars." 

Galina sat back in her chair, shaking her head in amazement 
and amusement, *'It doesn" seem real. It just doesn’t seem real."* 

“It's real, all right. And it's like being born with a hunchback." 

Galina was going to say something elve—that it didn't make any 
difference, that she still liked Ally in spite of her money, that she'd 
never feel tempted to ask her for a handout or a loan—but 
somehow the words didn't want to come. The rich are only dif- 


oo 


ferent teause they can have al the things they want, butt 
almost impossible to! 


Orchids, Passion Flowers and Hummingbird, pepe | 
‘Museum, Out on the landing, the telephone started to ring. - 


‘They were almost chy when they spoke, like children, 
‘She said: **Destry?”” 
His voice was very soft. irorisreerpangnmanpcencee 


watching 
way, and she sobbed with relief, Galina came over and held her 
‘tight, and wiped away the tears with her Czechoslovakian scarf. 

“Did they treat you bad?" she asked him. **Are you okay?"* 

“I'm fine. There was just some kind of mix-up down here, It 
‘seems that one of the detectives on duty last week had special i= 
structions to hold me, Some mix-up, God knows why, Anyway, 

eee.” 

*Oh, Destry, | love you. 1 can't wait to see you."" 
‘Love you too, baby. 1've missed you."* 

Ally wiped her eyes again, on her sieeve, and said “Did they 
srant you bait? Did Randy fix it for you?” 

“They dropped the charges. It seems like the fuzz know this 
lawyer friend of yours from way back. 1 heard him tell them that if 
they didn't have sufficient evidence, he'd kick their asses all the 
‘way to hell and back again. 

“I'm so happy. | can't tell you how happy Lam, Oh, Destry."” 

“Listen,"* he said, ‘come around to my place. I have to wait 
here a half hour, then I can go. They want me to sign some paper o 
something. Come around at eight, maybe eight-fifteen, and we'll 


‘There was crackly silence; then Randy came on the phone. He 
said: “Feeling better now, my darling?" 

"Randy, you're wonderful. don't keow how to thank you." 

“You can pay my usual fee, if you like." 

“Oh, Randy, more than that, 

“Okay. You can come to hunch next week at the St. Francis 
‘Yacht Club, so long as you don't wear your Levi's."* 


ws 


TMT a vote that she wouldn't have recognized as sounding 
ey ei fate, Randy si “Aly for youi'sa pleasure" 


ght mt et Ym wig a 


“Well, that you're not who he thinks you are. That you're 
really Ally Cornelius, instead of Ally Pocznicz."* 

Ally looked at her strangely. “*! don't know,” she said in a low 
‘voice. *“Do you think it makes any difference?" 

“Do you?" 

“I'm not sure, But I'm still the same person, no matter what my 
‘name is—aren"t 1?" 

Galina leaned back agains the landing window. **Unh-hunh. 
‘You may still focl the same, but will Destry still feel the same 
toward you? | mean, apart from anything else, he's suddenly going 
10 find out that you could buy him and sell him Fifly times over in 
the same street, and how's he going to feel then? It doesn’t do 
much fora man’s, you know, ego." 

““Destry doesn't have that kind of ego."* 

Galina shrugged. “Don’t count on it, Where I come from, 
‘every man has an ego." 

Allly thought for s moment, biting her nail, Then she said: “In 
‘DeKalb, Illinois?” 


‘She caught a taxi up to Destry's place—the first taxi she had used 

since she firs arrived in San Francisco, She felt oddly guilty about 

it im one way, as if it was selfing out, but on the other hand she 

knew she was trying 10 prove something 10 herself. If she was 

honest about what she was, if she faced up to her problem, then 

maybe she'd be able to discover herself. Lenkerdeg ging 
smavoidably rich—and 


tucked in, The fading sunlight was still warm but somehow 
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regretful. She paid off the taxi driver, and then climbed the three 


white steps at the side of the house and pressed Destry’s bell. The 


card under the bell read "3. Di Maggio. "" 

‘He came down the stairs three at a time, and she saw his lean 
outline through the hammered-glass window. He opened up the 
door, and there he was, lean and narrow and brown, with that Pan- 
‘like curly hair and that sharp chiseled face, and Ally felt her breath 
‘tightening and all nes led never believed she could 


walking 
down Telegraph Hill with her shopping basket stopped at the curb 
to stare at them. 

Destry held her away from him, so that he could look at her. He 
had a friendly, foxy smile that made her feel so wanted and 40 
oved that she wished he could smile all the time, day and night. He 
was wearing nothing but his faded worn-out jeans, with a hefty 
bbrass:buckled belt, He kissed her, and he tasted like Chinese food 
and marijuana, 

“You're an angel in disguise,"" he whispered. “Or maybe 

V'renot,"* 

"Maybe I'm not what?”* 

“Maybe you're not in disguise."* 

‘They climbed the rickety, burlap-carpeted stairs to the landing, 
and then stepped into his room. He had a wooden crate upended by 
the window, and a hammer and nails on the floor. 

“1 was trying (o fix up some wind chimes," said Destry. "I kind 
‘of like wind chimes. They make me feel like I'm some kind of 
‘Tibetan monk."* 

Ally kisted him and fondly fingered his small brown nipples, 
“Do you want to fee! like a Tibetan monk?" she asked him. 

He shrugged, “I don't know, I picked up the chimes in a store 
next to the police station, when I was buying food for this evening. 
‘They just seemed like a good idea.” 

Destry’s room was plain and spare compared with Ally’s, The 
walls were whitewashed, and the floor was carpeted with sisal 
matting. He slept on a mattress covered by a plain white quilt, and 
cooked on a gas ring on a plain black-painted table, There were 
some rainbow-dragon trees in earthenware pots, and a rice-paper 
Painting of the pate to the Temple of Confucius at Ching-hai. The 
room was always serene and welcoming, though, and Ally and 
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‘had spent hours there, talking or making love or jus! sitting, 
in silence, listening to the sounds of San Francisco at night. Faint 
‘rock music, distant ships, clanging streetcars, laughter, 

Allly stood in the center of the room. Her hair was brushed and 
‘shining, and she was wearing a mini-dress of pale blue crochet, She 
said, very simply: “'I love you. You know that, don’t you?"" 

‘He grinned, and didn’t answer, 

“IT hardly even realized what 1 felt about you, until this hap- 
pened,” she told him, **But I can't hide it."* 

‘He was still grinning. She suddenly realized he was bashful, and 
‘that he was so pleased by what she was saying that he didn't know 
‘how to act. She knelt down beside him, and touched his curly hair, 
and kissed his lean brown cheek. 

“There’s something else I can’t hide,” she said softly. 

‘He raised his eyes. 

“It’s something important. Something 1 should have told you 
before.” 

He shrugged. “You don’t have to tell me anything, if you don’t 
‘want to. You know that, It's today that matters, not yesterday,”* 

‘She bit her lip. “I know. But this affects today.” 

“Badly or gladly?” 

“Idon't know. I guess it’s up to you.” 

He got up from the floor and climbed onto the upturned crate 
‘with a mouthful of nails. ““Is that in the center?” he asked her, 
‘holding up the wind chimes over the window. 

‘She stood up and nodded. He leveled up a nail, and started to 

“Destry,” she said, “you have to know that I'm rich."* 

Destry bent the nail, and then hammered his thumb. 

“Christ!” he swore, sucking it, and then waving it around in 
the air. 

Ally watched him, looking worried. 

“Destry,” she said, ‘I'm rich," 

He got down off his crate, hugging his thumb in his armpit. 
“Do you think Tibetan monks have this much trouble?"" 

“1 don’t think so. 1 guess they just think of Buddha, and the 
pain, ‘pt 

“Okay, I'm thinking of Buddha. Buddha, Buddha, Buddha. It 
still hurts. Maybe I need more training.” 

‘She ok his wrists. He looked at her, saw that she was serious, 
and quieted down, “Did you say something?” he asked her. 


‘She nodded. "I said that I was rich. yon eee 
‘inary, but I'm not. I'm very, very rich, 
Longe haaceers brmigenscagrrip i hough 1 beline 


“Sure I do. You have rich parents. You left it all behind, I's 
the old, old story. I don't mind, Ally, honey, 1 want you because of 
ne lanes a iontnkgetanertal-sabcricniay 

‘She brushed back her hair. “Its not my old man. 1's me, tm 
Sot seal (Aly Pocascx at al. I'm Ally Cornet, f Cores 


OTe Rawick bel.sies ius fore, and he laughed. 
“You're putting meon. Come on, you're putting me on. Cornelius 
on” 


She squeezed his wrists tighter. “‘Destry, I'm 2 mulimiltion- 
airess, | have houses, cars, airplanes, boats, racehorses, and furs. 1 
have a thiety-percent share in the Pacific International Building on 
the waterfront. I may even own this house, for all know." 

“*For alt you know?" he said light-headedly, “You mean, you 
could own a house and not know? Ally,"* he said seriously, **is this 
a true fact? You're not kidding?" 

‘She shook her head, ‘I couldn't lie 0 you. 1 went through a 
bad cough time getting you out of jail. I"m Ally Cornelius. Ican"t 
hnelp it. Iwas born that way,” 

He whistled under his breath. Then he walked up the room, and 
walked back down again, ‘You're really Ally Cornelius? Really?” 

‘She nodded. ‘*You want to see some ID? Here's my driver's 
livense. 

Grinning, he took it, and looked at it. "You're right," he said, 
as if he had just discovered it was Christmas tomorrow. “You 
really are.” 

He walked around the room again, and then be said: "Shit. 
How about that. You really are. You're actually Ally Cornelius,” 

‘She said hesitantly: “Is it. 

He looked at her, still smiling. “Is it what? Is it okay?” 

‘She nodded. 

He came over and he put his arm around her and kissed her 
hair, ““Are you different than you were this morning?” he asked 
her very gently, in her ear 

She said "*No" ina small voice. She wason the edge of crying, 
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; that’s something?" . 
“I've... well, I've kind of renounced my money,” she said 


_ “Renounced it? What for?"* 
“guess it was too much for me, It was taking up too much of 
‘my life, too much of what I was, I mean, I still own what f owned 
‘Defore. 1 still have the same income, But 1 left it behind when I 
‘came to San Francisco."* 

ap aac opts berate! 


‘kidding! 
smultiillonsiress and Tcan"t say that love you?” 
‘There was an edgy pause. Then Destry said: "'t'm sorry. 1 didn't 
‘mean it to sound bad. I mean that I love you whether you're poor 
Or wealthy, | sometimes wish | was rich myself, but wishing isn't 
(going to make any difference, any more then wishing a going t0 
make you poor.”* 
“It's going to change things. this."* she whispered. 
‘He got up, and hefted his hammer. ““Sure it is. You can't expect 
it not to, But it doesn't have to change things for the worse, does 
po 
“I don't know." 
**Well, hand me those wind chimes, and let's get them up."* 
Deatry stood on the box, and finally managed to bang a nail in 
straight. Ally passed up the wind chimes, and she couldn't resist 
‘Yowching his leg with her hand as if Destry standing on this upended 
orange crate were a priceless Praxiteles marble that she couldn't 

resist stroking. ¢ 
‘Destry said: “It hasn't even sunk in yet, I"ve fallen in love with 
girl, and she turns out to be someone else, 1 mean, you can't rush 
me. Listen, how many houses do you own?" 

“Eight, Not inctuding my place at Corona de! Mar."" 

“Eight houses! Shit!" 

He climbed down from the orange box. He put his thin arms 

‘around her waist and kissed her on the forehead, “I guess I'm 
saill suffering from shock,”” he said tenderly. ‘Right now, | don't 


cd 


‘know whether I'm pleased that you're Ally Cornelius, oF 
Um seared, But it doesn’t matter. 1" like to stick around to find 
ou” 

Ally kissed him back. ‘So would 1,"* she murmured, 

‘They Kissed deeper, and his tongue probed into her mouth. *t 
think I'm going to put on some music,” he said quietly. “I got the 
ew Love album today, and | think it's going to put me in the 
mood.” 

‘He walked across the room, unselfconsciously unbuckling his 
jeans, He dropped them, and kicked them away with one leg. His 
body was all skinny and hard and muscular, tanned as a gypsy all 
over and hi lowe pis with snootn purple end was arent 

[erect 


Allly pulled her dress over het head and unlaced her sandals, but 
she didn’t take her eyes off Destry. He was squatting by the record 
player like some brown faun that had trotted in curiously from the 
magic forest. 

‘She took off her panties and then sat down on the floor under 
the tinkling wind chimes, and Destry turned around and grinned at 
her. **You look like that calendar that Marilyn Monroe did, You 
know the one? You have those same big soft tits. In fact, 1 think 
yours are even bigger.” 

He knelt down beside her and kissed her hair and her face, 

“Does bigness matter?" she asked him, 

He pulled a mock-tustful face, "Does bigness matter? That's 
like asking if french fries come with the hamburger.”" 

She giggled and rolled over on the floor. He caught her legs, 
and held her, and nibbled and kissed at her knees and her thighs. 
Then he looked up at her, and his eyes were gentle but serious. 

“Did any man ever go down on you before?” 

‘She blushed. She didn’t know what he meant. 

“Go down?" 

Hearted her legs with 

She said: "Idon’'t. 

He grinned, His front teeth were square and white. He stuck out 
his pointed tongue, and then dipped his head forward, She felt 
something warm and wet drawing a line upward from her anus, and 
flickering like a cat at her clitoris. 1t made her shudder, and she 
reached down and gripped his curly hair as if to make him stop, but 
also to make him stay 


hands. "Down here," he said. 
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tongue could thrum on the tip of her clitoris, and then slide be- 
‘tween the glistening folds of skin to dip itself into the wet darkness 
of her vagina. 

Above her. the wind chimes spun and spangled and turned, and 
the brown curls of Destry’s head bobbed between her thighs. Love 
was singing. 

‘Mer orgasm came like a steel trap in her back, She was tensed 


hand, her nails digging into the soft skin, and her thumbs rapidly 
rubbing her nipples. It was the slowest orgasm whe had ever had. 
Destry was licking and licking and each time she thought she was 
on the verge of making it, the steel trap would relax a little, and 


‘and she shrieked out loud, kicking and struggling to keep him 
‘away, and yet smother his face even deeper in her juices. 

‘She lay there for a long time. San Francisco spun around her, 
slower and slower. In the kitchenette, she heard Destry pottering 
around, and the clink of glasses, The album was still playing. 
although she could have sworn that they had already been making 
love for hours. 

‘He came back in, and sat down on the floor beside her. He laid 
‘out his lid of grass, and while she fondly watched him, he separated 
stalks and yeeds, and prepared his jounts. 

“You always seem so composed,” she told hie. 

He was licking the paper. "I wasn't always like that.“* 

“You're opea, but you're self-contained. You seem 10 know 
‘exactly what you want." 

Destry leaned over and kissed her. “It took me four horrible 
{years 10 dincover how to do it, The secret is, you give whatever you 
can, and you don't ask anything of anybody. You don’t even ask 
people to love you 

“Do you like it that I love you?’* 

“Of course. I love you, 100," 

“Do you mean that?” 


“Yes. I wouldn't say itif Edida’t."* 


“You shouldn't do that, you know," he told her. 

“Why not? I love you." 

“Well, you're a rich young lady and I'm just a bum, bane 
‘young ladies shouldn't kiss the feet of bums."* 

He finished rolling the first joint, and reached over for be 
matches to light it up. 

“Were you always a bum?" she asked him, 

He took a deep drag of grass smoke and closed his eyes. “Iwas 
‘born a bum," he told her. “My father was a railroad engineer and 
my mother was an office cleaner. I don’t think they ever meant to 
have me, They were both about a hundred when I was born." 

“Did you ever want to be anything? I mean, did you ever havea 
dream?" 

Desiry passed her the joint, “Oh, sure, When I was five I 
‘wanted to be an insurance salesmen, I didn’t know what they did, 
but I knew they had fancy cars, and that’s what f wanted. Then 
when I was ten I wanted to be an ace reporter, but my schoolwork 
was 100 bad, and my father died, and in the end 1 was a delivery 
boy fora grovery store.” 
ad Ally softly, "what about ws?"* 


“Well, what are we going 10 do?" 

He rubbed his thin cheek thoughtfully. “I don’ know. 1 guess 
‘we'll just have to work out each day as it comes around, | mean, 1 
can't pretend that | still feet exactly the same about you. Your 
money impresses me. It's Impressive, I can’t help it, It's # natural 
response,” 

“1 don't want to impress you. Not with my money, anyway. 1 
just want to make you loveme,”* 

“Can't you do both? I mean, Ally, there's nothing wrong with 
money."* 

‘She sat up, Ner hands on her thighs, and looked at him clove, 
“Ob, there is,” she told him, **Money is so corrupting, Money is 40 
damned corrupting."* 

Destry took back the joint, sucked at it hard, held the smoke, 
and then let it all out, and shrugged. "*Corruption like that I could 
stand,” he told her. 

‘She laughed. She was getting a litthe high, and her laugh 
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Ture wat ang othe downctais oorbel. esr sid: 11 
petit! Where did I leave my pants?” 

“On the floor,” called Ally. She heard him rooting around for 
them, and then the rustle of denim and the sharp zizz of his zipper. 
‘Her mind seemed very far away and relaxed. His footsteps, bare 
feet, went out into the hallway. The apartment door clicked. 

Somebody had already come up the stairs and was sanding on 
the landing. She could hear gruff voices. She listened for a few 
moments. but she couldn't catch what they were saying. They 
‘seemed to g0 on and on for such a long time that eventually she sat 
‘up and reached over for one of the Mexican blankets to wrap 
‘around her. Then she padded oat to the door to see what Destry 


was doing. 

‘The glare of a naked bulb didn't seem to light the landing at all. 
There were two men there, and Destry was standing against the 
‘ctumble-plasiered wall with his hands up in the air. Ally said; 
“Destry?" 


‘The men turned around. They were heavy and their faces 
looked as if they'd been roughly hewn out of rocks. One of them 
lifted a badge and said: ““San Francisco Police Department.” 

“What's he done? What's he supposed to have done?" 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Cornelius. The best thing you can dois 
‘Bet yourself dressed.”” 

Ally clutched the Mexican blanket tighter around her neck. 
“But I don't understand. He hasn't dose anything.”* 

“Ally,” said Destry in an oddly hollow woice. “Just do what he 
says.” 

There was a uniformed cop at the foot of the stairs. A red 
flashing light from the patrol car outside lit him with a scarlet 
‘theatrical glare. 
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“Are you bringing him down, Lieutenant?" called the 
“Sure. Just wait till we've searched his apartment,"" = 
bb said in a high-pitched voice: “I suppose you ave 


arpa denenes eld ool he ll tomerd er ad roe stot 
there, crushed and damp, was Destry’s joint, "This joker is up for 
pose pare igen esa ren hsp Don't talk to me about 


wn Dery aid again: “Ally... just do it. Just go inside and get 
dressed.” 


‘One of the detectives said; “Shut up, Carlsson,"* 

‘Ally seid “Carlson?” 

Carlsson," said the detective, “Also known as Curly, 
also known as Destry. We've been pulling him in for years. You 
name a goddamned low-life we haven't. Goddamned | 

Ally said: *I'm going to call my attorney, He's down on Fourth 
Street. Destry . . .don't say anything till then." 

The detective said: “Miss Cornelius, t advise you to stay out of 
this. You have to understand that we're doing this for your own 
protection."* 

“I won't stay out, Now, give me a couple of minutes 10 get 
‘dressed and then I'm coming down to the station with you.”" 

“Miss Cornelius—" 

“1'm not going to argue. Just remember who I am."" 

She turned to go back into the apartment, but then she heard a 
scuffling noise, In the dim light of the landing, it seemed that 
Destry was holding a knife. She saw the blade of it flash as one of 
the detectives wrestled to get it free. 

“Watch yourself!" yelled one of the detectives hoarsely. 
“Watch yourself!" 

The knife clattered and spun on the worn linoleum, Thea, in 
three long gelatinous seconds, the detectives stepped back, and Ally 
saw they were holding guns. Maybe the grass was affecting her 
sense of time, but she was sure that the knife fell before they raised 
their guns, and she wasn’t convinced that Destry himself had even 
been holding the knife, 

They fired once and the noise was so deafening that all her 
semves were blotted with sound, Two wide red splashes marked 
Desiry’s chest, and then the patrolman fired from the foot of the 
stairs and blew half of Destry’s head away. The boy turned and 
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‘and the detectives holstered their Specials and looked 
down at him. 
_Ally tried to scream, but it came out as nothing but a squeaky, 


‘To All's ears, he seemed to be talking from the bottom of a deep, 
‘echoing well. “Goddamned low-life."” 

‘The patrolman came up the stairs and peered at the crumpled 
‘body. There were pink lumps on the wall, and Ally realized with a 


‘that knife out? It was either him or Phil."* 

Ally got up from the floor and walked across the landing pale 
‘and trembling. She tugged at the sleeve of the detective named Phill. 
He turned around and frowned at her, as if he had never seen her 

life, 


whispered. 
‘The detective didn’t answer, Ally pushed past him, and knelt 
down beside Destry’s body. His face was against the floor, and his 
| eyes were open in what looked like « studious inspection of the 
floorboards. She wanted 10 close them, but somehow she couldn’t 
| bear torouch nim, 
“I'm sorry, Miss Cornetius,” said the detective gruffly, He had 
‘near-together eyes, and a scarlet sport coat with coffee stains on it. 
“L really am sorry, but you saw the knife for yourself. He pulled a 


knife.’ 

“He shouldn't have pulled it," explained the patrolman. 
“When you see something like that, you have to respond, You 
‘know what I mean?” 

Ally stood up again. She said: "He had no knife. He didn’t 
‘even own one.”* 

‘The detectives glanced at each other. ““He must have,”" said the 
‘one called Phil “"Maybe he kept it hid** 

Ally paused for a moment, but then she turned away from the 
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Ally lifted her head. “What about me? Aren't you going to 
arrest me too?” 

‘The other detective said: “What f¢ 

“For possession, For smoking. | was smoking too, you know.” 

bel ant laughed. “You were? It was his stuff, though, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Maybe it was,” Pema pirendoneae 


advice to you is to get your things and go. 

The detective called Phil said: “Your cousin's waiting for you 
outside, He'll take you home,"* 

‘It was then that Ally fel a freezing sick sensation that seemed 10 
break everything she had ever understood about life into chips of 
ice. She looked from one detective to the other and said: “My 
cousin's outside? You mean, he came with you?” 

““He, uh, tipped us off. He was worried about you. We've had 
you followed right from Brannan Street. With s hoodlum like this, 
think you ought to go over and tell him thanks."” 

“This guy's a known hoodlum," said the other detective, 

Ally opened her mouth, and then closed it again. There was 
nothing at all to say. She pulled the Mexican blanket tighter around 
herself and then went back into the apartment (o dress. All the time 
she was putting her clothes on, she kept her eyes fixed om a blank 
place on the wall, and tried to close her ears to the bangling sound 
of the wind chimes. 

‘She took only one souvenir, It was a piece of paper on which 
Destry had been writing a poem the night they had first made love. 
His ball-point pen was still resting on it, and she lifted the paper 
without ouching the pen, 

It said; 


‘Theday'sin disguise; 

{1's wearing a face | don't recognize 

{thas rings on its fingers & silken roadsin its eyes 

& body & blood both speaking as old friends ata secret lunch 
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but Victor's after-shave 
chauffeur closed the door and scaled the two of 


away. 

‘Vietor said: “Is tall over? Have they arrested hien?"" 

Ally’s lower lip was shaking and she found it difficult to speak. 
| Ltogbapeepeele ae spar ieee 
‘Victor was not what her tears were for. She swallowed hard, and 
then she said, “You know what happened. You set it up, and you 
paid for it yourself."” 

Victor took off his spectacles and stared at her. Then he noisily 
folded up his newspaper and said; ‘Now, wait a minute, You think 
‘Thad anything to do with this?” 

“The police told me, They told me you tipped them off."" 

“Yes, | did tip them off. But that was only because this person 
you were seeing was—"” 

“Was what? Was a human being who's lying dead up there? 
‘He's dead, Vicior, as if you didn’t know! He's lying up there on the 
landing with his brains halfway up the wail!” 

‘Victor said: ‘You're kidding! Is this some kind of a joke? What 
‘are you trying to do?"" 

‘She turned on him, and now she couldn't stop crying, no matter 
‘what. But they were tears of anger, tears of desperation, and maybe 
more than anything else, they were tears for what she was—and no 
lover, nor flowers, nor beads, nor bells, could ever change that, 

“I don't know what you did! I don't have to know! Everything 
this family touches turns out the same! As soon as we find 

beautiful, something worth loving, we turn it rotten, oF 


tnd just like those stupid detectives are for believing 
said!” 
vee wes oes. He forced Ally roughly back against the 
‘Now, hold on a goddamned minute. Will you hold 


Ally turned away, her face wet with tears. ‘1 don"t want to 
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listen, Victor. | don’t want to hear. It's not going to make an 
difference." 


‘Victor said: “Well, you're going to hear whether you like or 
not. I've put up with you and Freddie and Tess for long enough. 
‘Oh, it’s terrific for you! Oh, sure! You can come and go as you 
please, and collect your dividends whenever you feel like it, But 
‘who the hell do you think is keeping this whole thing going? Who 
‘the hell stays up until four in the morning working out the financial, 
policy and the tax structure and the investment planning?" 

Ally whispered: I'm sure you're doing a wonderful job, Do 
you want that in writing?” 

“Come on, Ally, don’t be smart. The truth is that one of my six 
Private detectives tracked down this boyfriend of yours, and found 
‘out that he was a known pusher, He did a stretch in the penitentiary 
in Vancouver for dope peddling, and then he came down here." 

Ally ‘My God, Victor, I knew all that, But he wasn't a 
murderer. He didn't have to pay for what he did by dying. "* 

“No,” said Victor, ‘*he didn't, But when you're on the wrong 
side of law and order, you have to accept the risks. Apart from 
that, he was doing more damage than he ever realized by dating 
you."* 

‘The ambulance arrived, lights flashing and siren whooping, and 
bounced to a halt across the street. The rear doors opened, and (wo 
white-jacketed attendants hurried out with a stretcher. A curious 
crowd had gathered at the corner, and two cops were holding them 
‘back. 

Ally said tiredly: “He didn’t even know who I was until today.”” 

“And he still wanted to see you?"” 

“Of course he wanted to see me. What do you think?" 

‘Victor reached into his inside pocket for his cheroot case. He 
took one out and put it between his lips. He looked thoughtful. 

“*E just thought that if he knew who you were, he'd lay off. 
He'd understand his responsibilities. It's his own fault, you know. 
If you're a known criminal, you can’t expect 10... well, you 
know, get involved, hobnob with people like us.” 

Ally turned and stared at him. “People like ws 

“Sure,"” said Victor, “Can you imagine what the newspapers 
would have said if it had gotten out that you were dating a con- 
vvicted pusher? Can you imagine what that would have done to the 
public-relations image of our pharmaceutical division? Ally, you 
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air-conditioning drew it away, and revealed him serious and pink 


‘You're a very rich young lady, Ally. You didn’t get rich 
through working, but through being born, You didn't have to do 
anything, and you don’t have to do anything now, But nobody gets: 


through print as if it was offal.” 

Ally sat back in the deep, comfortabte seat of the car. She said: 
“*T suppose it doesn't matter to you that Destry is dead.“ 

“Of course it matters. 1 don’t want to see you hurt." 

Ally turned her eyes toward him. **You shouldn't say things like 
that unless you can sound as though you mean them."” 

“Ido mean it." 

“But you knew that the police were going 10 go after him. You 

“1've told you why, 1 just had to act in everyone's best in- 


“Of course not. He was the rotten apple,”* 

**Is that what you think he was?" 

“Well, sure, I know that you can't sce him that way, but—"" 
“You're damned right | can’t see him that way! Whatever he 


‘again, 
Victor,” she said, (yoalep each a Meehe e: Neue is a eee 
and stupid pig. 

‘Victor sas erabarrassed by her sears, end didn't answers ‘Aner a 
while he said; “Can I take you 

She turned to him, her eyes red, and said: “When I see you 
‘ow, sitting here, I really understand why all these hippies have 
come to San Francisco. You're wenty-four, Victor, and you're an 
old man already. You've lived your whole life in twenty-four years, 
and now there's nothing left for you to do, At least the hippies have 
come in search of some hope." 

Victor took out his handkerchief and mopped his forehead. 
‘Then he pressed the intercom button and said to his chauffeur: 
“Mark Hopkins, please, George. 1 have an appointment with 
Goldberg.” 

‘The chauffeur started the motor. Ally. 
to Brannan Street first, and then 10 the airport. 

Victor looked at his gold-and-platinum watch. ‘It's after nine, 
‘My appointment’s at nine-thirty.”* 

Ally said: "Victor, you killed my lover today, Don't you think 
you could at least summon the humanity to give me a ride to the 
airport?” 

“*tdon’t understand, "* 

“You don't understand?" 

“You said 1 killed your lover. 1 mean—yes, Ally, 1 tipped off 
the cops, but you can’t possibly say that—"* 

Ally said quietly: “I don’t mean that you killed him personally, 
with your bare hands, t'm grieving, Victor. Will you please just 
take me home?" 

Victor pressed his lips together in barely controlled 
‘exasperation, and looked at his watch once more. But then he 
pressed the intercom button again and said: “George, make that 
Brannan Street, and then the airport."* 

‘The limousine made an awkward three-point turn across the 
street, Although Ally didn't want to look, she couldn't help seeing: 
the attendants bringing down the stretcher through the hammered- 
lass door, past the wall from where the sleeping cat had now 


‘You can take me 
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|. The body was covered with a blue sheet, the color of 
| Tarot cards. 

1 Vitor sid: “Are youall ight for money?” 

‘With Galina standing numbly beside her, she telephoned Randy. 


His secretary kept her waiting for almost five mimates, but then she 
‘got through. He said: “Ally?” in an odd, strained voice that im- 
vunsertled 


“Randy, it was murder! He didn't do anything! He just opened 
the door, and they started hassling him, and then they shot him 


‘Randy didn’t answer. Ally said: “*! swear it, Randy. He didn't 
‘even threaten them! They were trying to make out that he pulled a 
Knife, but it wasn’t his. Randy, | can swear to that in court!" 

“Again there was silence. 

Ally said: “Randy?” 

“Tm still here."” 
there anything wrong? You're not saying anything.”” 

‘He sighed. ‘No, there's nothing wrong." 
can’t we do something? Can't we take those detectives to 


sour?" 

‘Randy sounded hesitant. ““I guess we could, under normal 
circumstances. Maybe you can do it on your own. But I'm afraid 
‘that you're going to have to count me out.”” 

Ally frowned. She could scarcely believe what he was saying. 
“Count you out? I don’t understand. What do you mean, count 
you out?”* 

““It's really very simple," said Randy. “I had a call from 
someone cise, too, apart from the cops. A man called Lupino, 
which is a name that you'd better forget. He said some pretty 
Searle esp epee 

Bp ois costo cia codersan econ hes 
T'm sorry. I don’t know what other course to take. I'm not going to 
tell you anything but the truth; and the truth is that I'm scared.”” 

Ally ran her hands through her hair in resignation and sadness, 

“Oh, Randy," she said with tears in her eyes. 
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“Forge me, my dang" he ase et. ove yu, Dt yu 
know what Douglas means. We've been feet 
‘really. 


‘Douglas and me, and if anything happened, 1 think 11d 
have very much left to live for." 

“Randy,” she wept. "You know Love you. You know that you 
don’t have to ask me that. f could always ‘you, Always,"" 


‘There was scars sel ‘Sena aot "¥en cade sep oat 
attomey, if you can, See if you can get some justice done, But, 
please, Iry not to bring me into i,"* 

‘She said, crying: “I don't know. I’m not sure."" 

“But rry."" he insisted, 

She shook her head. She was too upset to speak. She kept secing 
that last slow-motion moment when Destry spun and fell against 
the wall, over and over, as if he would forever spin and fall, spin 
and fall, for the rest of her life, 

Al last she said: “Take care, Randy, Please take care, Good- 
bye." And the last time that a Cornelius would ever speak to a 
Field, fifty-eight years after Jack Field stepped aboard the SS 
Galveston Bay, passed by. 

Galina held Ally ch 
‘on, Rich gitls don't cry.” 


It was early the following morning when she arrived in 

Washington, D.C., on the businessman's red-eye special. As the 
707's shadow fled over the gleaming Potomac on its way toward 
Dulles, she sat by the window trying to repair her makeup in the 
mirror of hee compact, and saw how vacant and expressionless she 
looked. 1 wonder who J am now, she thought to herself, and what 
i'm doing here. 

She had only hand luggage, and she was out of the airport 
terminal in fifteen minutes. It was going to be a hot day, A blue 
‘gray haze was gradually being dissolved by the mounting sun, and 
the taxi driver's radio announced that temperatures up to ninety-six 
degrees were amicipated, 

Tired, drained, she sat in the back of the taxi as it carried her 
across the river and past the white reflecting spire of the 
‘Washington Monument, The taxi driver, a black man with horn 
rimmed eyeglasses, said, “That's the White House there, on your 
left." 

‘She nodded and said: “Thank you." She had been there for 
Junch once at a time when Lyndon Johnson had been trying 10 be 


to her and whispered: “Don’t cry. Come 
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joked: pick me up by the ears if you 
The taxi driver said: “This is it, lady,”" and pulled eso 
the Madison hotel at Fifteenth and M. Ally paid him a 


‘around in light blue raincoats, holding brand-new briefcases and 
looking confused. Ally went up to the desk and signed in. The desk 
‘lerk said: “1 was sorry to hear about your father, Miss Cornelius. 

Escorted by the bell captain, she went sileatly up to her suite. 
‘She knew that she couldn't keep herself composed for very much 
longer. and when the bell captain started to demonstrate the 
bedside lamps and the television and the drinks cabinet, she gave 
‘him a twenty and said: “*Piease go. I'm very tired." He nodded and 
bowed and vanished like a conjurer. 

In. kind of emotional slow motion she fell face forward on the 
bed. She cried bitterly, in deep painful sobs, for almost fifteen 
‘minutes. Then gradually she felt the shock and the distress sub- 
siding, and she lay there in the brilliant sunshine that crossed the 
bed, ying 10 restore her mind and relax her body. Even now she 
‘understood that she couldn't mourn Destry for very long, Whether 
the could ever discover herself again, though, was another 
‘question. Yesterday, on that landing in San Francisco, she had lost 
‘more than a lover. 

‘She slept for three hours and the day passed her by. At five- 
thirty, when the sunlight was beginning to climb the opposite wall, 
she had a long bath and washed her hair. Then, sitting on the edge 
of the bed with one towel wrapped around her head and another 
for a sarong. she picked up the phone and called Clyde. 


Ihcard from Preddic and Tess you were in San Francisco.” 
““1 was, until this morning."* 
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said 
‘meet me here for dinner?” 

“The Madison?” 

“That's right. 1ll book a table at the restaurant.” 

“That's fine, Make it seven-thirty, Are you sure you're all 
right?” 

Ally said: “I'm okay now. Thad a rest today, and I'm feeling a 
‘Tittle bit better," 

“Okay. I'll see you later on. Look after yourself.” 

Ally laid down the phone. Across the room, in the large mirror, 
she could see herself sitting on the bed in her yellow towels, pale 
and peaky like a painting on the wall of s woman whom nobody 
loves. 


Clyde was probably the only person who could give her any 
help. That was ironic, really, because if the Cornelius family had 
had its way, she never would have known of Clyde's existence, 
‘They spoke of him, whenever they had to, as if he was some varsety 
of unpleasant gripe, oF a stray dog that none of them could ever 
quite manage to put out of the way. What made it even more 
irritating for them was that he was sticcessful; he had inherited the 
best of his farher’s qualities for making money, and even though he 
was nowhere near the multimillion-dollar league, he was a brisk 
and efficient young manager, and at the age of twenty-one he was 
equal partner with a young wheeler-dealer called Ulrik 
‘Schroeder in Sorensen’s Fast Foods. 

Ally hadn't known that she had a half-brother until she was 
sixteen. Then, by chance, she had seen her father in the restaurant 
of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Boston with a strange young boy—a 
boy with dark curly hair anda rather Slavic-looking face—and they 
bad been talking to each other intently over funch. Ally had been 
shopping with a giel friend of hers from Cambridge, and since she 
and her friend were both dicting, they had decided on oysters, 
salad, and broiled scrod. When they were ushered into the Rita's 
restaurant, there was John Cometius, her father, looking unex- 
pectedly fhished and happy, and there was this curious boy. 

She remembered walking straight over to her father’s table, and 
the expression on her father’s face when she had said; “Hello, 
Daddy. 1s this someone I ought to know?” 

John Cornelius had stood up. laid @ hand on the boy's 
shoulder. and said seriously: **Ally, this is your brother." 
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‘bad has happened, I can’t tell you now. Can you. 


‘bad hurt and shocked her at first, but two days later her 
‘spent an afternoon with her in New York, and given her 


‘than one person at the same time, though not always in the same 


way. 

"1 finished my affair with Mara when Clara died. There was no 
question thea of it being able to continue, Your mother 
‘what had happened, and I myself felt guilty, because 1 was in 
‘Mara’s arms when Clara was killed. It took me many years to get 


‘her money, and supported the boy, and now he's grown up, I see 
‘him from time to time, and he’s a boy to be proud of. He's like you 
inmany ways."* 

“But why did you keep him such a secret?” Ally had asked 

Her father had looked dejected. “Your mother insisted that you 
never know. | hadto agree. But now you've found out for yourself, 
and I'dlike you to get to know him. He knows all about you."* 

Ally's first formal meeting with Clyde had been arranged by 
their father. They had lunch in New York. tt had been snowing that 
day, and there was a sense of unreality about the entire occasion. 
‘Ally could hardly believe that for sixteen years she had had a 
brother and that she had never known. At first she had felt angry 
with her father, but as she talked to Clyde more and more, and 
found that he was enthusiastic and stable and actually happy, she 
‘ame to understand that if anyone was to blame for the absurdity 
of their relauonship, it was ber mother, Ally had developed a crush 
‘01 Clyde which she had never quite gotten over. 

‘She hadn't seen Clyde for six months, and when he walked into 
the bar of the Madison in his sharply pressed gray suit, with a white 
flower in his butionhole, she was pleased to see that he hadn't 
‘changed much. He was tanned a darker brown, and be had put on a 
Tie weight, but apart from thar he was suill the same Clyde 
Malinsky who had sat opposite her that day in New York, with the 
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showflakes tumbling against the restaurant window, and explained 
to her that he wanted to be rich, like their father, but on his own: 
terms. + 

“Clyde,” she said, and he leaned over and kissed her, “Oh, 

Cards ero ook somes poe 

Specs gr orerecre mre reapers, 
way a liked it, and she was wearing a blue-and-pink chiffon 
evening dress with a low-cut front that showed her breasts. Around 
her neck was @ three-strand golden choker, and on one wrist she 
wore a set of cight gold bangles, all different, that had been 
commissioned from Cartier. 

“You get prettier every day." He smiled. “Would you like 
another drink?” 

“1'mall right for now. 1 don't really want tostart drinking.”* 

“Are you afraid you'll never stop?” 

“I'm afraid I might cry.” 

He reached into his inside pocket and took out his cigarette 
case, 

“You said something awful had happened, Are you going to 
tell me what itis?" 

“I'd like a cigarette."* 

‘When he had reached over and given her a light from his 
Chinese-red lacquered Hermés lighter, she blew smoke and started 
10 explain, He watched her seriously with his dark, upslanted eyes 
as she told him about her experiences with the hippies in San 
Francisco, and about the fecting love affair with Destry that had 
ended with his shooting. She didn’t cry, but when she had finished 
telling him what had happened she raised her hands te her face for 
a moment as if she were trying to convince herself that it really was 
Destry, and not her, who had died on Telegraph Hill, 

(Clyde said: “Did you love him very much?"* 

Ally said: “*1t wasn’t so much that I loved him. I did love him, I 
think. I could have loved him even more. It was just the way that he 
‘was killed. He was killed as if he was an irritation to Vietor, and { 
suppose to society as well. Even if they hadn't shot him, he would 
have gone to the penitentiary for possessing drugs, and | woulda’t 
have seen him again,"” 

‘Clyde was drinking a Bloody Mary. He took a long swallow and 
then said: "That really reminds me of what Dad used to say.” 

Ally frowned, "" What does?"” 

“This whole thing. The way your boyfriend was killed. Dad 
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right 

‘Ally bit at her knuckle, “1 can't believe that, It seems like some 
kind of detective story." 

‘Clyde said: “1 know, It’s absurd. Well, it seems absurd on the 
face of it. But Dad was always saying that Grandpa and David 
Bookbinder were the kind of people it paid to say yes to." 

““Buut Dad had something 10 be sore about, I mean, the way they 
treated him after Clara dicd—the way that Mother treated him 

“Sure. Some of what he said must have been sour grapes and 
nothing else. But he was always going on about Bookbinder, and 
‘hy Bookbinder had to resign, and he always used to say that if he 
sould only find out the facts, he could give Bookbinder a taste of 
bis own medicine.” 

‘The maitre d” came through the doors from the restaurant and 
informed them that their table was ready. They went through and. 
took their seats and Clyde ordered a half-boitle of champagne to 
start the meal off. The Montpellier was crowded as usual, and 
candles sparkled on every table. 

‘When they'd ordered, Clyde said: “1 don’t have any proof 
about this, and | could be completely off the track, But when 


on 


‘Bookbinder resigned in 1984, it wasn’t just because of old age, lk 
‘everyone thought, "* 
“Why not? He must have been sear seventy,"* 
““He was. But he was still active, and he was perfectly fit. 
‘What's more, he resigned just before an important oil deal in the 


to the backwoods of Pennsylvania and talked (o some ancien! old 
‘guy, and lo and behold the ancient olf guy had said he was going to 
‘break his silence after all this time and tell who'd done a famous 
unsolved local murdes."* 

‘Ally finished her champagne, “Clyde,” she said, “this all seems 
Lieemengrys 

insisted Clyde, ‘It is farfetched. Dad said that, too, but 
that’s why he belived it. He said it wes so farfetched you could 
never have made it up. It just had to be true.’ 

**And the murderer was David Bookbinder? Is that it?" 

Clyde shook his head, “Oh, it wasn’t as obvious as that. The 
book writer managed to track down the murderer's sister, who 
lived in Pittsburgh or someplace like that, and even though the 
murderer was long since dead, she remembered who had called him 
up that day in 1920-something and given him the hit job. So the 
writer tracked down the guy who had commissioned the killing, 
and as far as Dad knew, he spilled the beans."” 

“What are you saying?" asked Ally with a quizzical look. 
“That David Bookbinder was a hired gun?” 

Clyde shook his head. ""Not in a thousand years. But in some 
way, Dad used to think that he was connected with people who 
were, I don’t know how, or who, or why. All | know is that Dad 
tused to say that if you added up all the people who had got in 
Grandpa's way, you'd be surprised how many of them had died 
from wanatural eauses."* 

“But David Bookbinder’s dead now," said Ally. “How could 
this have anything to do with Destry?"" 

“Because I feel it,” answered Clyde, “Because I feel that what 
happens to ordinary common murderers happens to organizations 
as well, Once they've established the criterion that wealth and 
power are worth morc than human fife, they'll continue to 
eradicate anyone who threatens or even provokes them, "* 
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oF sfeertcrenctece, seret eeaaonl 
‘Blectrics, and he died in a shooting in 1936, Dutch Schultz, the 
“numbers racketeer, Kral arp taobebpetaninpieosicpr ipso) 
‘And the latest one | can find is Henry F. Preston, who: 


fing I'm right? How long does it take before the eradication iquad 
pets afier me?” 

Allly finished her lamb and laid down her fork. "*Clyde,"* she 
Seren ean scmabicramenmmrtan cedar: 


fa ths? T mean, maybe it nothing moce than a coin. 
Clyde chewed his food in silence for a moment. Then he looked 


‘Ally stared at Clyde for a moment, and then lowered her eyes. 
“Well?” said Clyde. 
“No,” answered Ally in a husky voice. "I"m not sure at all."* 


evidence, only guessing and hearsay, but from what I know of 
Grandpa and Roderick and Victor—well, 1 wouldn't put it past 
them. That’ 

Do you think we ought to tell Freddie and Tess?"* 

“1 don’t know, I don’t think so, Tess is okay, but Freddie has 
hhis feet in both camps. Even Tess is kind of Mippant, 1 don’t think 
she'd take it (00 seriously.”” 

**So what are we going 10 do?” asked Ally. "How can we find 

‘Clyde said: “I don't know, 1 don't know what to do, 
‘Sometimes | think the whole idea is totally stupid, but the more I 
‘think about it, the more it makes sense."" 
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Ally said: “*Have you tried talking to Emma?” 
‘He shook his head, "I don"t see Emma anymore, We split up 
about a month ago,"* 


‘m sorry. 
“Oh, it was bound to happen. Mutual disregard."” 
The waiter brought a plate of iced chestnut souffé for Clyde, 


t tm 
chained to my desk fourteen hours a day, Sorensen is growing all 
the time, Did you know we're now the sevond largest distributors 
‘of hamburger meat in the whole region?” 

She grinaed. "No, did't, But Vn empreee 
fou know, 1 always thought it was a pity that you 
Poe potest 

‘She didn’t say anything, but waited to hear what he was going 
losay next. 

“What | mean is,"* Clyde explained, “we always get along s0 
well. You know, you're the first person I've been able to speak to 
about this David Bookbinder thing. It's been bottled up inside me, 
and when you can’t speak your mind, you wonder if you're going 


crazy." 

“'You'renot crazy. You may be wrong, but you're not crazy." 

“That's what I think.’ 

He scraped up the last few traces of his soufflé and then sat 
back in is chair. "Are you going back home?” he asked her, 

“Well, Teck toNew York.” 

“Mother's stillin Europe. There’s no point. 

“And you've given up San Francisco for good?” 

“I'm not sure. { think so. I had a dream when I went there, of 
what | was, and what I could be, But it was only a dream. Victor 
came along and woke me up." 

“1 think Victor's an unmitigated worm," said Clyde. "He's 
been crawling around ever since he was old enough to talk, and he's 
never had the gutsto stand om his own two feet."* 

Ally shrugged. ‘Perhaps we shouldn't be too hard on him, 
fier all, he's the only one who keeps the business together, as he 
keeps on reminding us.”" 

“That's untrue," suid Clyde, “If anybody teeps that business 
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“don't think so."* 
_ “Remind me to tell you sometime. It’s a painful story. Now, 
listen, . . do you want a brandy?"" 

bs femme baad robe dapsone pat 


She modded. Her eyes were misty, and the flickering white 
‘candle in the center of the table made them shine like moonstones 


“Ally - 
She grasped his wrist tighter. 
“Hf you don"t want to come,” she said softly, “then all you 
have to do issay no." 
He said: "Are you sure you really want me to?" 
‘She nodded again. 
Clyde took his hand away and reached for his cigarettes. He 
gave one to Ally and lit them. She puffed nervously for a few 


“tim not lsappeorig. I If you must know I'm very moved. 
“Moved?” 


He leaned forward across the table. “I fell in love with you the 
day | first met you. | never thought that you might feel the same 
way about me."” 

“You didn’t 

He took his cigarette out of his mouth. ‘How could |? | hardly 
‘ever see you."" 

“Well,” she told him unsteadily, ‘it looks like we're the two 
misfits. The two odd-feathered birds who stuck together,”" 

“Yoo'renot a misfit.” 

“had a twin who died. You don’t know how much of a misfit 
‘that makes me feel.”” 

Ally signed the check and they left the Montpellier and walked 
‘ut into the hotel lobby. A bus was parked on M Street outside, 
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tthe cabinet there, The key's in the drawer, "* 

While Clyde poured them brandies, the walked over to the 
window and looked out at the night. The faint honking of motor 
horns was mingled with the monotonous sound of the ait- 
conditioning. She felt light-headed and excited, as if something 
00d was going to happen to her. 

The ten-o'clock news was on television, There was a protest 
nS neat | eer orem Feel fe: 


of disgruntled 
Train antral, just ain't natal 

Ally turned from the window and lifted her evening dress over 
her head. It settled on the Noor like # pink-and-blve cloud, 

‘was sitting on the end of the bed with his glass of brandy, and she 
went up to him in bra and panties and turned her back. 

He looked at her curving back, and the spread of her hips. 

She aid; "Please unhook it for me," 

He reached up and unhooked the catch of her bra. Her breasts 
came free, and he put his hands around and felt the soft weight of 
them in his fingers, The tips of his index fingers touched at her 
nipples and they knurled and hardened. 

‘She turned around and put her hands on his shoulders. He 
kissed her breasts, softly and lightly at first, but then he took the 
stiffened nipples between his lips, and sucked them against the roof 
of his mouth. Then he nipped her with his teeth, and she closed her 
eves and sighed, She held one of her beeasts in both hands, and 
offered it up to his kisses and his bites until she could hardly take 
any more: 

‘She pulled off his coat almost violently, and then stripped off 
his tie and his shirt. The sleeve of the shirt tore, but neither of them 
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‘cared. Then she pushed off his shoes, and tugged at the bel of his 
‘pants, She was whining with excitement when his pants were 
_etileshpemeeon an oneartnechean moter a rs 


"They were both panting hard when she climbed astride him and 
reached down to guide his erection up between her legs. Then she 
arched herself backward and almost lifted her knees clear of the 
bedeovers, so that she sank down on him with her full weight. It 
‘went up s0 far that she cried out, but she wanted it that way. She 
nied to beso Deut that her, and opt that wax 


‘Clyde said: “Ally... Ally . . ."* but after that it was nothing 
but ferocious kisses and the feverish strenuous coupling of two 
people who had to blot out the meaning of the act with the passions 
‘of the act itself. 

‘At the moment of orgasm, Ally bit her own hand so hard that 
she almost wept. Then it was all over, and they were lying side by 
side, sweating and gasping for breath, elated and terrified by what 
they had done. 

Ally rolled over, winding herself in the bedcovers. Clyde stayed 
‘where he was, wiping the perspiration from his face with his hand. 

‘She said: “I suppose you know we've condemned ourselves 10 
hett?"* 

He coughed. **Do you really believe that?” 

“Why not? I like to think there’s a reward in heaven for being 
‘good. So there must be a punishment for being sinful."" 

*'Is that what they told you in San Francisco?” 

“They don't preach anything but love and forgiveness in San 
Francisco. That's apart from how to roll joints and steal paperback 
books,” 


| “They didn’t tell you how to cope with incest’ 
| Ally sat up. She looked at Clyde for a long time, “Don’t use 
that word,” she said. ‘It doesn’t describe it at all.” 

“That's what it's called, isn’t it?” 

“No. It's love, not incest.”” 

He g0 up off the bed and rescued his coat from the floor, “Do 
you want a cigarette?" he asked her. 

‘She watched him take two out of the pack and tight chem. ‘I 
wish you wouldn't call it that,”* she said. ‘*We're only half-related, 
We-don't even look alike.”* 

“Celia thinks we do." 
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1 don’t care what Celia thinks, Celia's a domineering 
bitch, in any case."* 

Clyde sat down onthe bed and gave one of the cigartes to 
Ally. “It's not even so much what Celia thinks,” he said gently, 
“it's what the law thinks, as well. We could be arrested for this,"* 

She lay back and watched the smoke rise to the ceiling. “I get 
the feeling you're trying 10 make me feel guilty,” she said, 

“*l just want you to understand the problems,"* 

“If love you, is that a problem?" 

“Not initself.”” 

“But it’s a problem if anybody else finds out?” 

5s ui. Pec ose sess Re seed eas 
acre 

She said: “‘Could you?” 

“Could | what?” 

“Stay away? After this.”" 

‘He shrugged. "It doesn’t have any future, does it?"* 

“That's not what I asked."* 

‘He stood up again and walked naked to the window. She looked 
at his broad back and his muscular buttocks. He had the body of 
man who hasn't quite reached maturity—still lean and well: 
proportioned, but gradually broadening and thickening across the 
shoulders and hips. 

“+L could quite easily love you so much that T would never be 
able (0 let you go," he said simply old you that [ fell in love 
‘with you the day I first saw you. Ina way, I've loved you ever since, 
It’s always seemed 10 me that we have so many secrets to share, and 
that we're so much alike. Afler I met you, 1 had fantasies about 
you. Some of them were really sexual. Now we've actually made it 
all come true, and it was a hundred times better than any of the 
fantasies. But that’s the trouble. It’s like everything else, isn't it? 
It’s too good to be true. It can’t happen and we both know that it 
can't.” 

‘There was a long silence. Then Clyde came back to the bed and 
sat down beside her again, She reached over between his broad 
thighs and held his soft penis in one hand, gently squeezing it ant 
caressing it 

“ye 


** she said, without letting go. “*Yes, you're rig 


They went to the cemetery where their father was buried. He had 
asked in his will to be buried in Washington, the city he had made 
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They stopped in the shade of the rustling trees. Ally knelt and 
aid a spray of white chrysanthemums on the grave, among the 
cartier flowers that had already wilted. 
137+ pale cab berhr Laed eh wne 


Allly didn't answer. Her eyes were filled with tears. For one 
fleeting moment she remembered that day on the skating pond, 
0 mesfarpnamnereetngeagdatany secertrnm cts low 


did nothing to make him feel any better. His mother had suffered a 
debilitating stroke three years ago, and had been in a nursing home: 
‘ever since. He saw her once a month, but as time went by he found 
‘he was making excuses not to go there. It was too depressing, 
arriving with flowers and books, 10 find her pale and paralyzed in 
her blankets, unable even to smile at him in the coffee<olored 
suntight of her medicated room, His father had been his streagth 
and his courage ever since he was small; and the thought of that 
‘warm and active mac lying here in this cemetery was more than he 
could stand. 

‘Ally said: **You don't think we've let him down, do you?” 

Clyde “No, We haven't let down, He ua- 
derstood love, didn"t he? I mean, he understood the kind of love 
that other people don't understand. He's probably here today 
‘because he loved someone else, instead of the person he was meant 
a 

““L wish | could talk to him now, about Destry,”” 

“He'd probably say the same as me," 
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“What's that?” 

“He'd say that it was always bad luck to cross a Cornelius, and 
then he'd tell you to leave the whole thing well enough alone."” 

Ally lowered her head. “I was thinking of going to the 
‘newspapers. Pethaps to Time magazine."* 

“What would you say? *My drug-addict lover was shot dead in 
& police raid and 1 suspect my cousin"? You don't have any 
evidence. 


“We know about David Bookbinder." 

“We know what Dad told me about David Bookbinder. But 
‘Dad's dead. And even if we could prove it, there's no prima facie 
connection between what David Bookbinder did forty years ago 
and what Victor's doing now." 

Ally said: **Isn't there any justice?” 


Aly looked down at her father's grave. She had wanted to come 
‘because she needed to reassure herself that he had once actually 
existed and apart from his letters and photographs, this was now 
‘the only tangible evidence. But she didn’t believe that he was really 
there, lying in his gold-handled coffin under the dry soil. It seemed 
such a strange place for him to be. 

Clyde said: “1 think I have to g0 now. Uilrik's expecting me at 
ten." 

Ally didn’t turn around. She said: “I'll wait here for a ttle 
while. 1 don’t know when I'll be able co come again.” 


's better. I'll go and stay with Freddie and 


Clyde stood there for a little while, saying nothing, “I do love 
you, you know,” he said at last, 

“Dknow,”* answered Ally. ‘I love you, too.”" 

He didn’t seem able to leave. He walked a short way down the 
path, but then he turned around and she was staring at hit 
that he stopped. He came back again and he put 
‘and brought her forehead close to his. Through the veil of her hat, 
hher face was like a face in a shadowy looking-glass. He could see 
the tears on her cheeks, and he was so upset that he could hardly 
speak, 

“Ally, [love you, but we can't 

‘She nodded, and swallowed. 
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“raciRlan, Aly, jst tel me that you understand tsa because 
© Shelifie her head and tooked at him. 


‘He took hold of her arm. “Don't make me feel that it's my 
ful,” he said quicily. “Just say that you understand."* 

inal peed arenas gteralppabeey eed 
her lashes. She whispered: “1 understand, Clyde. 1 know that we 
‘can't goon." 

rand you'l ind somebody ese?™* 

eee: eames Oe: Nebbey ee Yow, wet seem 
mie 

He nodded, **Well, me 

“You'd better go now,”* she urged him. “You don’t want to be 
late for Ulrik, Not when you're doing so well, 

‘He lifted the black veil of her hat and kissed her. Her lips were 
‘warm and soft and salty with tears, Then he lowered her veil again 
and without saying another word, he turned and walked off down 
the cemetery path, 

Ally stood watching him go, her hands and feet neatly together 
‘as if she was standing in church. He gradually disappeared behind 
the rows of trees, until all she could see was the top of his head, and 
then that was gone 100. She thought: How small people shrink, and 
how quickly, when they walk away. They dwindle away as if by 

some extraordinary and uncanny magic, leaving me life-size and 


Farther down the cemetery, she saw an old bent woman in 
Black, a posy of hothouse violets in her hand, making her way 
painfully and slowly toward a tombstone where a gleaming white 
angel siood, its arm uplifted, one finger pointing wpward to the 
hazy sky. 


| stand tor something that this Country needs now more 
than at any other time in its history. Integrity in 


governement 


sere Masmwat 
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coal company; a society wedding reception for the daughter of a 
Jewish textile importer he didn’t like; and the launching of a 
friend's new yacht down at Sandy Bars. If there was any advantage 
in owning your airplane, it was the way you could be flown from 
‘one alcoholic event to another, with little unnecessary interruption. 


a 


Ariadne wouldn't sit down. She paced around Victor in a 
possessive circle, She was not rich. She wasn’t even 
wealthy. She had flown from Los Angeles that sare day on a ticket. 
she couldn't afford, and this dinner, which was such an irritation to 
Victor, meant, in her eyes, the difference between a life of beautiful 
dreams and a permanent state of gravelly reality, 

She tried 10 be coaxing. “*You're like a child sometimes," she 
said. “Like a litte boy who can’t make up his mind. You need 
people to make up your mind for you, Can’t you see that's why I've 
comet” 


Victor shrugged, 

Ariadne felt unsteady and woory with drink, but che stayed 
alert, She was a tall, supremely groomed young girl of twenty-one, 
whose glittering earrings flashed fo match her teeth and her dark, 
acquisitive eyes. You might have guessed she was wealthy the first 
time you saw her, but every spare cent she earned was invested in 
ooks—in clothes, in hair. in cosmetics. Her tension gave her away, 
The rich may be @ great many things, but they are rarely tense, 
Tension is for those who have (0 struggle 10 survive, 

‘The mahogany doors of the library had cased slightly ajar, and 
as the servants cleared away the assaulted remains of the poached 
turbot, they listened discreetly 10 the blurting of Victor and the 
anxious coaxing of Ariadne like a radio serial they didn’t want to 
tmiss, They kept their eyes on the Stvres porcelain plates and the 
Georgian silver cutlery, never permitting themselves anything more 
than a trace of a smile, even when Victor slapped the arm of the 
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chesterfield and shouted: “But that’s Los Angeles! Los 
Angeles is a completely different fettle of kish!"” 
‘Ariadne had her back to him. She was picking at the spine of a 
eather-bound book with a long red fingernail. 
_ “Isit your family?” she asked him quietly. 
to do with my family. My family doesn’t come 


finger went round and round the rim of his glass, making a low 


sound. 

“Victor,” she said. “You're so strong when it comes 10 
business, and everything else. People admire you, and respect you. 
They do what you teil them to do, and they don't feel anything but 
‘admiration. I've seen it.” 

‘He swallowed champagne. “So?” 

“So why do you let your family rule your heart? Can't you 
‘make up your own mind who you want to fall in love with? Can't 
you do what you want todo?" 

“Lam doing what I want to do,"* growled Victor pettishly. “I'm 


‘and the Beanstalk. He wished to God that Ariadne would go away, 
but he didn't know how to tell her. He thought she was terrific- 
looking and arousing, and sexy as hell; but her bluntness and her 
‘West Coast manners slarmed him. He knew that he could no more 
introduce Ariadne to his Mama than turn up at @ badminton 
tournament in black leather pumps, Victor was a man who believed 
in subtlety and safety. He avoided out-and-out confrontations 
whenever possible and at all costs. At the age of eight, from the 
safety of his trechouse, he had sent his younger cousin Freddie to 
aegotiatc with his ourse over the ticklish question of some stolen 
fruitcake. He really wished that Freddie were here now. Ariadne 
had been stimulating company out on the Coast, but back here. in 
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bck seen ‘and he banged the bottle back of the 


reves persisted Ariadne, "Why do you think I came here? I 
thought you wanted me. You said you wanted me, and when I 
didn't hear anything, I came, 

“You shouldn't have come,” he mumbled, ‘I told you what I 
‘was going to do, 1 said f would call you, remember? I said t would 
call you, and then we'd see about your coming East," 

“Victor, that was three weeks ago. You didn’t call." 


you said you wanted tomarry me. I thought if you wanted 10 marry 
‘me, you wouldn't mind, Victor, we were practically engaged. You 
said you wanted to marry me, didn't you?” 
He slurped his champagne noisily, He amos shrugged «dena 
nerve 10: 


= pouty. 
possibility? Is that all? Just a 


“'Well,"* he conceded, trying to make her feel better. "Let's say 
it was a lithe more than a possibility. But it was just a 
discussion—now, wasn’t if?" 

“don't know,"* she said simply. “1 suppose I'm all right when 
I'm out on the Coast, but when I come here, I’m not quite the kind 
‘of girl your family tikes to have around. fs that it?"* 

Victor didn’t look up. He watched the bubbles rise to she rim of 
his glass. He wondered, not for the first time, where the bubbles 
same from. He peered underneath his glavs, but as far as he could 
make out, they seemed 10 materialize from nowhere at all. 

‘Ariadne shook her head. “‘Christ,”” she said, “You're twelve 
years older than me, and you're five hundred times richer, and 
‘you're just like a little kid."” 

‘She didn’! know whether she felt like crying or not, All the 
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really want her. But it’s not easy to give up a dream, 

when you've just had one tempting taste of it to whet 

_ your appetite, She had even tokd her mother and father she wax 

os cahnanlerrne leeflonbateslpemapheerpnobal pd 

‘wonderful surprise. What was worse, when she'd opened her 

{ockeboot on th plane fo ind ber bavoemn tare wus th add 
lace garter that her mother had worn at her own wedding, and fifty 


wurdity of what she was trying to do, With the whole of her dowry, 
‘she couldn't have afforded one book from one shelf, 

‘Victor cleared his throat. “What you have to understand, 
Ariadne . . ."" he said blurrily, “What you have to understand is. 
that I have to think about more peopte than just myself. Tam aman 


very careful consideration to the people they marry.” 

‘Ariadne took a deep breath, "In other words, you don't think 
I'm good enough?” 

Victor rubbed his eyes. “For God's sake, Ariadne, You always 

‘everything. Don't you see that. 

“1 don’t see anything, All I see is, I thought you wanted me, 
‘and now I think you don't." 

‘Victor drank, and spilled champagne down his chin. He wiped 
it clumsily with his handerchief, and then mopped his sweating 
pink forehead. He sniffed. 

“Ariadne, you're being blunt with me, so I"m going to be blunt 
with you."* 

‘She ssid softly: "Go on, be blunt.” But at the same time, she 
same across and sat down next to him om the leather sofa, very 
lose, with her breast against his arm, and her knee touching his. 
‘She took the crumpled handerchief out of his breast pocket and 

|champagne from his black satin lapel. 

“Well,” said Victor, “our family, the Cornelia family, hax 
been part of American life for seventy years." He was trying to 
sound businesslike and pragmatic, like a man explaining the work- 
ings of his new lawnmower 10 his next-door neighbor. 

f “'Lsee,” said Ariadne. She caressed his knee, which twitched, 
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‘almost touching his. 
Fa osha aber aicoayes obo movkeg Ka feoride 
moved his faced toward her, their lips would touch, and that was 


‘She stroked his teg. “You've explained it over and over. You 
don't understand, I don’t want you for oil, or engineering. 1 don’t 
‘want you for any other reason except you're Victor.” 

He frowned. "'Look,”* he said. “I want you to know that 1 
don't think you're gold-digging. 

She drew back a little. She stared at him—his pink Dutch face. 
‘There was something about him—something clumsy and foolish 
‘and gauche—that made her feet frustrated and deeply affectionate 
‘at the same time. How could a man be so rich and so competent, 
and yet so ham-fisted in love? 

Her fingers traced patterns around the heavy gold rings on his 
hands. The question is: Can you separate a man from his money? 
His money represents what he is, what he’s made of himself, his 
background and his character. If wealth is part of Victor's 
character, is it immoral to want the wealth as well as the man? 


“Victor,” she said gently, “remember those nights in 
California?" 

“Sure,"" he said uncomfortably. He was sweating like a ton of 
pink wax. 


“Remember that time we went swimming in the moonlight? 
‘That was real beautiful, wasn't it? And remember how we went 
‘back to the room, and I dried you, and pampered you, and we 
made love?" 

“Yes. 1 remember that.”* 

““Wictor,"" she said, curling his fine blond hair around her 
finger, “wouldn't you like me todo that for you always? Wouldn't 
you like me to dothat for you now?" 

He tried to reach past her for the champagne bottle. She pressed 
up against him, and kissed him, little kisses, all over his face. He 


‘She's turning me on, he though« to himself. She's turning meon 
land I refuse to be turned ont, She's too brash and she's too cheap, 
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the British ambassador, or the Parke Stanfields, or anyone? He 
febbes cacddneas ont cag pg vacate eens 


+ he said, trying to fight off her kisses, 
eb kenh cheseger Grol lac deren 
family and problems with 


But, 
as 70s ae ade you tere 
Victor felt cornered. ws afc vo any,” hesald blindly. 

D Atiatas possed cient, “Victor, what are you talking about? 
You told me you loved me, Didn't we have the best (wo weeks in 
the whole world? You said you loved me, Victor. You promised 
you did."* 

He stood up very abruptly. His white shirttail was hanging out 
of his dinner jacket at the back. 

“What are you going to do?** she asked him. 

ieeepipalpern dirtedy dr dehewodalpandid 


“1 also want you 10 tell Rosen to get a car oot, Miss Skouros is 
‘saying in Hyannis (onight, Book her a room at Dunfey's."” 

“Very good, sit."” 

‘Eustace turned and left. Neither of them noticed that he left the 
Worary doors marginally ajar. Victot was too busy simmering in his 
‘own inadequacies, and Ariadne was vearching inher pocketbook, 

“There,” she said, holding up a crumpled handful of dollars. 

‘Victor focused his eyes on the money like a man on the beach 
eying So vee which con t's bsndeed elem SNe Groweleg 


oes Whats that?" he sid. 
“Money. You might as well have it, It's my dowry, from my 
father. It wasall that he could afford.”* 
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on" ltched. He could keep his balance and he 


er htonyt Weal dosoe meant . 

Ariadne was starting to cry. She wished she ‘wouldn't i 

didn't feel like crying. But somehow the tears wouldn't <= 
out of her eyes. 

"thought Iwas going to marry you Iwas what you wd, and 
believed you, I'm sorry. But you can have the dowry. You deserve 
it, I suppose, You've got so many responsibilities, after all, Every 
Aitte bit helps, doesnt it?” 

‘Victor's eyes bulged, “What the hell. am I going to do with that? 
How much is it?"" 

“Fifty dollars 

‘He stared at her as if he couldn't believe that sums of money 
actually came that small. 

“Fifty doltars? What the hell am 1 going 10 do with fifty 
dollars?" 

Axiadne was weeping openly now, The tears were imposible to 
stop, They left dark streaks of makeup down her cheeks, and her 
‘eyes were blotted likea fetter left in the rain, 

“In’sall, ...my father. ..could afford. . ,"*she sobbed, 

Victor heaved himself to his feet again. He was almost glad she 
‘was crying, because that made her look ugly, and when she was 
ugly, she was defenseless. He could lose his temper with her, the 
‘way he lost his temper with inefficient tax lawyers and fumbling 
‘accountants, 

**For God's sake!"* he shouted coarsely, 

She lowered her head. Her shoulders shook with intermittent 
‘sobs. She had no handkerchief, and she had to wipe her eyes on the 
bbacksof her hands. 

“1 don’t understand what you want,” he said impatiently, 
“Look at that necklace, how many girls do you know with 
rncektaces like that?"* 

‘She dumbly put her hands behind her neck and (ried (0 unfasten 
the necklace, but the clasp wouldn't open, 

“I don’tcare about i," she wept, “Hf you want it back, you cam 
have it, I'm sorry {cost you so much money.”* 
houted Victor. “What's the matter 
with you? Just because we have a two-week affair, does that mean 
‘we have to stay together for the rest of our lives? You'd hate this 
fife! You'd hate it!” 
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“Don’t you ever think that I love you, Victor, and that you 
‘might even love me? I saw feelings inside you during that two-week 
affair that I haven't seen once tonight. Victor, you're @ strong, 
‘emotional, loving man, but you're letting your family and your 
money and your own fears stand in your way."* 

‘Victor looked at her. "You don't know anything about me,"* he 

cold. 


you're semtitive when you allow yourself 10 be. | know that you're 
full of affection, when you allow yourself to let if out. | know that 
you're rich. { know that you don't know anything about real life at 
all, or real feelings, and that you're terrified that somebody's going 
To show you. It's very easy to be brave when you're rich, Victor, 
‘But it’s oaly when you're poor that bravery really means anything, 
‘You're scared of me, aren't you? And you're even more scared of 


She stood up and walked across the shiny parquet flooring. She 
put her arms around his neck and she tried 10 draw herself in close 
to him, He stood sagging and motionless like a pile of pillows about 
to collapse on the Noor. 

“Wouldn't you like to give it just one more try?" she 
‘whispered. “All we have to do is leave everything and go upstairs. 
Even if we don’t get married, we could remember this one last 


oo 


whiner everything 
‘raves for. Bata tae at she lle erae omer ae 
family are coming around for their meeting tomorrow, and what's 
‘Mama going to say about a two-bit topless dancer in a wrinkled 
evening dress? 

Heraised his arms, the same way that she had raised her arms to. 
unfasten the necklace, and he pulled her hands away from his neck. 

“Ariadne, you have to understand —"* 


Itcan't work, Ariadne."* 

“You haven't even said why. You haven't even told me why. 1 
spent all of my savings coming here, Victor, because { thought you 
wanted me. You haven't even said why, oranything.”* 

‘He looked at her, standing there, with her smeary makeup and 


her buge great breasts, and he didn't even pity her. 
a question of fitting in,” he said ina bald voice, 
‘She didn’t understand, “What do you mean, fitting in? What 


‘Kind of fitting in?"" 

Heswallowed, It's. question of fitting in socially. 

‘She let out a tong breath, It hurt her, when he said that, brat t 
also gave her an irrational surge of hope, He was so unsure of 
himself with women that he thought it would crush her, saying 
that, He didn’t even realize that insults would only stir up her 
‘optimism. If he invults me, he must feel something for me. At least 
he’s not totally indifferent. If he despises me—well, hatred is 
supposed 10 be the nest thing to love, and perhaps 1 ean do 
something about it 

All that was wro equation was that Victor knew 

hing about soap-opera psychology, and even less about sere 
imental love, Ariadne, on the other hand, watched, and believed, 
The Waltons. 

““Victor,"” said Ariadne gently, “you don't even know what 
your own feelings are, do you, Victor? Victor, love, you don 

‘Victor stood stiff and uncertain, like President Nixon in the last 
days of his resignation, 

“has,” he said, ‘to be a political, family, and financial 
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Acan’t take it right away. It has tobe thought about." 
shook her head, almost lovingly. ““Oh, God, Victor, you're 


‘sucha little baby," 
a Look,” be said awkwardly, “if you need anything to tide you 


OMe vered. We do you next 
2; srt expend een bree pese hearer 
you need any money, If you're ina bind.”* 

He might oat well have come straight out and called her a 
cheap West Coast whore, She kept on staring at him, trembling, 
and she stared at him so long that he had to turn away from her and 

books. 


thinking about it in a wider context? It has to be 
‘spat ina ier cote tan uta peal lon” 
“Lwon't take your money, Victor." 
‘He turned, impatient. “It's not a question of taking my money, 
‘You just said yourself that you spent your savings coming here. 
1 appreciate what you did. 1 appreciate it, from the 


‘Ariadne, 
bottom of my heart, I just want to make sure that you're not out of 
pocket, that’s all,’* 
“Out of pocket?” she said disbetievingly. "Victor, I love you." 
“| know that. Ariadne, | know that, But, right this minute, 1 
‘have to confess that | don't know what to say to you."* 


“You just said we had a future together.”” 

“That wasan “if” 

“Well, what does that mean? Does that mean you're really still 
thinking about it? You have to tell me, Victor. You can’t just leave 
ime like this.”” 

Vieser closed thie eyes. Through the waves of his hangover, 

—s through «tin 


“Victor, I can't go until you tell me."* 
We opened his eyes again, She was still there. 
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other like two strangers on the Staten Island ferry, 

Ariadne, stunned, reached up to touch the emerald pendant, as 
if it were something she had been carrying about with her all along, 
‘and which she had only now discovered to be the real cause of all 
het misfortunes. 


She felt panic; real, sickening panic. If he really meant it, if he 
realty made her go. then she had nothing to go back to at all, For 
the first time in her life, with Victor, she had walked on handmade: 
Pessian carpets, eaten off antique Freach 


seemed before like a fantasy, but she had discovered that it really 
existed. Going back meant ber deadend job in the Starlight 
Lounge, an emerak! necklace that would just about be 
whole trip, and two mystified and oversympathetic parent 
‘would turn up at her father's 100} shop, supe eee 
they'd makea fuss over her, feed her with garlic soup and hot rolls, 
and in the evening she'd bury herself in her mother's arms and cry 
‘uni it was too paintvt 10 cry any longer. 

She stepped uncertainly toward Victor, her hands out in front 
‘of her, a newly blind woman reaching for the safety of a handrail 
she couldn't see. Victor gripped her wrists and held her so that she 
couldn't touch him. She made a funny littke noise like m eat 
mewing. 

Ariadne,” he said, “You mustn't take this thing the wrong. 
way. 

His words were tightly leashed, but 
know what he was going to do now, His irrita 
aggravated by his drunkenness, were making him act like a crude 
‘man-sized puppet made of logs. He wanted to get rid of her. She 
excited him physically, but he preferred to feel pain at losing her, to 
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ow in self-pity and talk about “the terrible lonesomencss of 

“ocegpeaae cp ine neater 3 vie 
‘Ariadne’s appetite for crude emotion. What she didn’t 
‘realize—and what he only half-understood himself—was that he 
was not a whole man. He was already the victim of a crushing 
disaster, with terminal injuries. He had been buried, at birth, under 
amountain of money. 

“Vietor,”” she pleaded. “Want me, Victor.” 

Hemouthed **No™ practically silently. 

“Victor, you don’t know how much | need you. Victor, what 
am! going to do without you?" 

‘He let go of her arms, pushing her away from him like casting 
offa rowboat, 

“Get a good night’s sleep,” he said hoarsely. "We both need a 
good night’s sleep. I'll call you in the morning and then we'll vee,"” 

“Lcan’t wait, Victor. I won't be able to sheep unless you tell me 
now." 

‘She was crying again. Head down in deep. noisy sobs, 

“Ariadne . . . 1 can’t tell you now. What do you want me 10 
say? For Cheist’s sake, let's just call ita day!" 

‘She stood in front of him, clutching herself in her own arms, 
‘sobbing like a goose. Victor knew what you had to do in cases of 
hynteria. He stepped forward, quite abruptly, and slapped her face. 

‘He didn’t expect her to hit back. That was the last thing he 
thought would happen. But Victor had never hit a woman before: it 
weap something he had seen in movies and read about in magazines. 
‘And be had never before provoked a girl who had spent three years 
‘of her working life in a topless lounge. Perhaps the fact that she hit 
|him back was the most convincing reason not to marry ber. 

‘He had haif-curned away in the split second after slapping her, 
and he didn't even sce it coming. The first thing he knew, she had 
smacked him hard across his right ear, and pushed him violently in 
the hip. He stumbled clumsily over the big green library chair, and 
fell with a painful jolt on his right knee. A whole swarm of fear and 
hopelessness and rejection came flying cut of her, and she scratched 
and pummeled and smacked him, and he had to raise his arm to 


“Get the hell off" he roared, but she fell on top of him, breasts 
swinging. and they sprawled across the parquet floor, kicking and 
‘wrestling and struggling. Victor managed to seize one of her wrists, 
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“Ariadne,” slurred Victor, pressing on her even more heavily. 
“Listen, Ariadne. I'm talking and 1 want you to listen, We had a 
great time together on the Coast. I*m not denying it, Don't let it 
ever be said that we didn’t have a great time together on the Coast, 
But you have to see my side of the story. Can you see my side of the 
story, Ariadne?"* 

She wouldn't answer. and she still wouldn't look at him. | 
“Ariadne! he snapped. "Can you hear me, Ariadne?" 

In response, she simply twisted her body underneath hien. | 

‘Victor was an adolescent when it came to sex, When girls came 
clove to him, and he could feel their warmth, he responded with a 
directness that both excited and embarrassed him. Now Ariadne 
was shifting between his thighs, and the effect was immediate. He 
‘was shaking and trembling, and he could feel knots tightening up in 
hhis muscles like twisted trees. How could she be so tantalizing and 
0 dumb at the same time? How could she lie there wriggling 
between his legs, being so blind and nagging and ridiculous? He 
couldn't marry her, Couldn’t she see that? Couldn't she un- 
derstand? Why the hell did she keep on nagging and nagging and 
nagging? Couldn't she understand English? 

‘He despised her, and at the same time he felt a rush of fust that 
‘made him grimace with frustration, Me wanted to hurt her, and 
rape her, and see her jump and jolt and beg for mercy and beg for 
more. He felt heated urges that made him almost incoberent, 

““Ariadne!™ be shouted again. 

She kept her face away, He raised his arm and smacked her 
across the cheek—such a cracking blow that her head jerked. Her 
‘cheek was blotted with a wide scarlet mark, and tears ran out of her 
‘eyes, mingled with black eye makeup. 

“Ii you!" be bellowed. “7'l Ail you again!" 

Ariadne saw sheets of red in front of her eyes, and all she felt 
was pain, She twisted herself around underneath him, breaking 
free, and tried to wriggle away like a slippery silver snake. She 
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on hands and knees on | 


‘burst inside, and she banged back on the floor like a falling chair. 
‘Blood sprayed over her lips and spllatiered her breasts. 

‘Victor fell clumsily on top of her. He seized hold of her silver 
‘evening dress at the back, and he tugged it with his big red hands. 
‘She whimpered and cried and hit back af him, but he tore the dress 
halfway up. baring her naked bottom and her curved waist. He 
‘bear-hugged her around the body, and pulled open his own trousers 
with one hand. 

‘Her blood dripped quickly onto the floor in front of her. She 
twisted again. and tried 10 pull herself away. but Vietor held on to 
her witha bitter. unremiting,clamplike grip. 

Victor,” she bubbled. “Please. . "7 

He pushed himself against her, He was coughing with the ef- 
fort. He pushed and rubbed himself against her again and again. 
‘Ariadne, with her eyes almost closed with bruises, watched the 
‘blood splash onto her hand, and realized that Victor was trying 10 
rape her, but couldn't. He loved her so little that he couldn't even 
rape her. After a few seconds, without a word he let her go. She 
‘heard him fall back onto the library floor. On hands and knees she 
erawled over to the table and unwound the napkin from the bottle 
‘of champagne to bathe her nose. 

Victor himself felt winded and numb. He lay on the floor with 
his fly open, staring up at the library ceiling, a man knocked down 
in the accident of his own destiny. The chandelier sparkled in his 
‘eyes and reminded him of birthdays. He knew what he had done to 
‘Ariadne, but he had no idea of what he might have done to himself. 
Right now, right at this moment, he didn’t want to think. 

‘Ariadne managed (0 stand up. The napkin was dark red, but 
she could feel a clot forming in her nose, and the worst of the 
bleeding seemed to have stopped. Her head pounded, and her eyes 
‘were misty with pain. She felt like the survivor of a senseless ac- 
‘ident, nothing else. She was shocked and quivering and a long way 
past tears. The greatest shock of all was not the punch, nor any of 
the violence. It was the Final, total rejection. The millionaire was 
lying like a bundle of washing on the floor of his library, 
really didn’t want her. She sat down on the Chesterfield, f 
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faint and giddy, and then she was sick. Some of it was fish, b 
most of it was champagne. 


broken her nose, Before he let the doctor into the room, Victor 
gave Ariadne a confused speech on why she had to say thal she hadi 
taken a fall from a horse. Ariadne lay in her white nylon nightie in 
the large French walnut bed, unmoving and «ill shocked, and 
didn’t say anything at all, 

Victor left her. He took a long shower, sudsing his plump body 
‘over and over with coconut-oil soap. Then, in a 
bathrobe of ultramarine silk, he went into his office and called his 
personal lawyer, Dick Marini, on the telephone. Eustace brought 
him @ tray of black coffee, which he drank in quick, scalding 
mouthfuls. He checked his watch and it was two-thirty in the 
morning. 

He leaned back in his own reclining chair, swiveling around so 
that he could look out over the nighttime gloom of his grounds, 
and waited while the phone rang and rang and rang. Eventually it 
was picked up. A weary voice said: "Whois thie?” 

“Dick? I's Victor,” 

“Oh, hi, Victor, Do you know what time it is? Don't you whiz 
kids ever sleep?” 

“Dick, I think I have alittle problem here,”* 

“Can it wait till the morning?" 

Victor drummed his fingers on the brown leather top of his 
desk, “If i could wait until morning, 1 woulda’t have called you 


hed. “Okay. What’s wrong?” | 
1." Sait Vietor, He suddenly realized he was em- 
barrassed. He could hardly find the words to describe what had 
happened; but he knew, for his own protection, that he had to, 
“Well, Dick, it's a girl.”* 

“A girl?” Dick managed to keep most of the surprise out of his 
voice. “What kind of a giel?”* 

Victor blurted it all out. “She's a gitt I... uh, met in Los 
Angeles. You remember that West Coast business trip I did three or 
four weeks ago, in Apeil? That was the time. I just met her, you 
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her?"* 
I guess. couple of times. But that's not the problem." 
‘is the problem?"* 


‘Victor poured himself some more coffer. The silver spout 
rattled unsteadily against the cup, and he just couldn't keep it still. 

“She, uh, came up here. 1 mean, she flew up here today. She 
‘was here when I got home, and she seemed to have the idea fixed in 
‘her mind that I had promised 10 marry het. 1 mean, Dick. . . don't 
-axk me where she got the idea, because you know how careful | am. 
‘But that was what she was saying. She said she loved me, and she 
‘wanted (o marry me, and that out on the Coast | was supposed to 
‘have suggested that | marry her."* 

‘Dick Marini sniffed. "What kind of a dame is she?” 

“Er, well, she's not exactly a Bouvier.”* 

“A hooker?” 

“No, 20, nothing like that. She works in one of thoe lounges, 
you know? The topless lounges. Kind of a hostess.” 

“In other words, a hooker.” 

“Well, I don't know." 

‘Dick made more notes. Then he said: "Did she threaten you?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“What do youmean, not exactly?” 

“*Well, this is the problem, She went on and o0 at me, and in the 
end | asked her to stay for dinner—1 mean, just for the sake of 
courtesy. She flew all the way from L.A. just because she had this 
kkind of stupid idea that I was in love with her—you know? I hardly 
‘even remembered the girl, but the least | could do was feed her. 
Anyway, we both got drunker than we should, and we had a kind 
‘ofan argument."* 

Dick sounded suspicious. "What kind of an argument?”* 

““Well,"' said Victor uneasily, ‘‘she got hysterical, s0 I hit her."* 

‘There was a lengthy silence. Then Dick said: ‘Go on. You hit 
her, and what then?" 

“*She hit me back. So | punched her in the face. And that's just 
about it." 

“You punched her in the face?"* 

Victor coughed. “That's about the size of it, yes."* 
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“Where isshe now?” 

“*She's right here, asleep I guess. | called Dr, Weywood, 
told her to say that she'd taken a dive off a horse."" 3 

“She did what?"* 


Victor frowned, "She fell off a horse. I told her to say she fell 
off horse.”” 


Dick Marini tried not to sound too exasperated. But his voice 
was tightly under control when he said: “Victor, you just did the 
‘worst thing you could have possibly done. 

“How's that? What do you mean?"” 

“I mean that, as your guest, that git! was your responsibility, 
‘and you want to tell a court that you tet her ride one of your horses, 
after a boazy dinner, inthe dark?’ 

‘Victor swiveled around and leaned heavily on his desk. “Wt 
court? What are you talking about?" 

“The court that every righ-minded citizen goes to when 
someone very rich does them the slightest injury, that's what I'm 
talking about, So what's it to be? She fell off a horse, which makes 
you negligent, and liable for damages; or you punched her in the 
face, which makes you a sitting duck for assault charges, Either 
way, you're going to drop a bundle of money, and worse than that, 
you're going to cop some very bad press."* 

Victor chewed at his thick raspberry-colored lips and said 
nothing. He didn’t blame himself for what had happened. tt had 
been a nasty snag devised by fate and misfortune especially to trap 
and confuse him. He didn’t even blame Ariadne. Victor had been 
brought up to believe that destiny and the lives of the Cornelius 
family were the woof and the warp of American history, and that 
other people were simply incidental flecks of colored woot. He 
thought nothing at all of Ariadne, except that she had been picked 
by fate to arouse his Just, and that his lust had made things go 
‘wrong. His own failings were far more important to him than any 
of Ariadne’ strengths. 

“Dick,"” he said carefully, ‘*we have the election November." 
‘There was no reply. 

“Did you hear me, Dick?"" herepeated, 

““L heard you. I'm thinking.” 

Dick, we have to keep any mention of this out of the papers. 
‘And away from Mama, too." 

ick mulled over that, “Don’t you think you have a duty to tell 
her?” he suggested. “She wouldn't thank you if it came out later."” 
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° conciliatory 
Dick said; **Wait till I get there. I think you've done enough 
already. Meanwhile, don’t admit to anything. Were there any 
witnesses? Did anyone see you hit her?"* 
“There was nobody else in the house."" 
servants?” 


“Victor, in court, a servant's evidence is just as valid as anyone 
‘else's. Did any of the servants see youdo it?” 

‘Victor tried to think, “Well, there was Eustace and one of the 
others. They helped clear up afterward. The girl had a nosebleed. 
Bet they Sida" ectaally vee me bit her.\ Noy] mean nobody tow 
‘that. 


‘Dick let out @ short, tight sigh of relief. “Thank heaven for 
small mercies. Listen, go to bed now. Keep that girl around at your 
place. 1" come round first thing in the morning and talk to both of 
you. I don't want her to think that she has any grounds for com- 
‘plaint against you. But on the other hand, | also want her to know 
‘thas if she tries 10 get smart, it"s going to be the worse for her."* 

| lacie geerer jor ci eget cla al 

“Victor,” warned Dick, “that is not your line of country. 
Leave it to me. You pay me enough to do it, and "il do tt well, 
Meanwhile, don't talk to the girl at all, except to state simple facts 
like “this is your breakfast’ or ‘oh, what a beautiful morning.” You 


“Okay, | got it. But listen, Mama and the family are coming 


around tomorrow. 
ight. I'll make it early. Thanks for your cail."" 


Thursday—was scheduled 10 start at nine-thirty, and Victor was 
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even know what Victor had done to protect their jobs in the still 
small hours, 

He stood up and walked to the window, Somehow, when the 
‘sun came up, problems didn't seem so bad. The problem of 
Ariadne, once Dick Marini had sorted it out, would be tidied up, 
parceled into a legal file, and that would be the last of it, He 
remembered the heated nights that he and Ariadne had spent in 
California, and he had a dark small twinge of regret; but as 
‘Ariadne had made her bed, vo she would damn well have to lie in it, 
Giels from topless lounges don't marry responsible chief 
executives, and that was an indisputable rule of American life. Out 
of his top drawer Victor took a small cheroot and lit it. He didi 
smoke very often, but this morning he felt he deserved it, 
lighter on his desk, in the shape of an oi derrick, was a gift from 
his mother. 

He opened the French windows and stepped out onto the wide 
Halian-martle patio. There were round, well-trimmed rosemary 
bushes in cerise marble pots, and wrought-iron tables and chairs, 
There was an early-morning chill in the air, and the grassy slopes 
were white with dew. but Victor felt he necded refreshing. He 
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dew, Victor approached the pool from the slope above the back of 
the house, down a series of grassy steps, and admired, as he ap- 
proached, the symmetry of the house's reflection in the stilt water. 
‘Te was only when he reached the marble patio around the pool 
‘itself that he realized the surface of the water was covered in oil. It 


down the far end of the pool, and mocked him tosay it was she, 

‘Eustace!’ he called, even though he knew that Eustace 
couldn't possibly hear him. His voice sounded flat and weak. 
‘Eustace!"* 


He stepped right up to the edge of the pool and peered through 
the oil into the water. Then, there was no mistaking what had 
cccurred. Dark, flat, and distorted, the outline he saw was of a 

Cadillac limousine, drowned in the deep end of the pool, leaking oi 
and gasotine in misty clouds. 

His heart thumped. and he felt desperately short of breath. He 
sill didn’t know what this meant, He went down on his hands and 
knees, shading his eyes against the white reflections from the 
house, trying to make out the shape of the submerged car. It was 
‘one of his own, one of three Cadillac Broughams he kept at 
Splermont, and someone had evidently driven it across the grass, 
crow the patio, down the steps, and into the water. He could even 
see the Lire marks on the edges of the steps. 

‘Victor had 40 lean right over the water before he could see 
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clearly enough to discover who had done it. Wallowing against 
driver's window, stirred by the faint currents in the water, 
pale human arm, and the shine of a body that was silver 


herring, 
He clambered 10 his feet, panting, and this time he really didn't 
know what to do. 


‘Celia Cornetius, with an uncanny sense of occasion, had arrived in_ 
-alarge black hat, with black plumes. She was a tall, elegant woman 


platinum white, tinted with am aura of pink, and her sapphire-and- 
diamond earrings tinkled from ears that were as soft as a young 
cchild’s. In her superbly tailored black suit of watered silk, with her 
lean gold-knobbed cane, she looked like a wealthy raven, or the 
matriarchal proprietor of a fashionable funeral parlor, She spoke 
high, dry tones, and lifted her hand toward people when she 
‘addressed them, as if waiting for them to click their heels and kiss 


it. 

“The question is,"" she said imperiously, ‘why did the un- 
Fortunate girl do it? Thais the question. "> 

Dick Marini sniffed. He was leafing back through his 
notebook, trying to read his squiggles of the previous might. 

“That's just one of the questions,” he said bluntly. ‘“The whole 
thing isa mass of imponderables. I think the best thing we can do is 
Find out just how much we can get away with, and just how much 
wecan’t,"* 

Celia frowned. "I don't think the Cornelius family has ever hack 
to get cway with things, Mr. Marini, Victor is mot exactly a har- 
dened criminal, 10 say the least. The poor boy has asthma.”* 

“So diel Al Capone," said Dick. ‘1 don’t remember it did him a 
Jot of good.” 

‘The family had gathered. Unusually, they sat in the south 
drawing room, a spacious, coffee-and-white room decorated in 
French rococo style, There were tail windows on three sides, and 
the morning sun slanted through hand-worked curtains of Brussels 
lace, casting decorative patierns over the polished 
Noor. Between each of the windows sood small gilded tables with 
‘curved and decorated legs, topped with Dresclen vases, Above them 
was a series of richly colored cighteenth-century Dutch oils 
depicting views of Amersfoort at different seasons in the year. 
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“Victor has not “done it again,’ ** said Celia dryly. “Victor has 
always assumed his full burden of duty and obligation, and that has 
made Victor consistently more open to premures from outside. 
‘Which is more than we can say for some."" 

“A propose the first move we make is inform the police,"* said 
Dick Marini, “It's four hours now since Victor discovered the car, 
bbut we can easily say that he discovered it much later, and there 
won't be any material evidence to dispute that. Apart from that, it 
woulda’ have made any difference to Miss. "* 

“Skouros,” said Vietor. 

“To Miss Skouros. She was dead, must've been dead, as soon 
‘asthe car filled up.”* 
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“Do we have to call the police?" asked Celia, "Isn't it 


that's got some kind of precedent, Wher we dest ne, ‘especially 
with Victor's election involvement, is another Chappaquiddick, 1 
know this is different, before you all start shouting medown, but in 
the eyes of the public the whole thing's going to look remarkably 
similar, Maybe Victor isn’t the candidate himself, but his name is 
closely linked with John Russell's, and if there's any suggestion of 
‘scandal or negligence, we're going to find ourselves up to our necks 
in political mud, So what I'm saying is, the first thing we do is call 
thecops. That's just what Teddy Kennedy didn’rdo, and that’s just 
what he found so tough toexplain.”” 

‘Victor was about (0 say something, but he closed his mouth. 
His mother, in any case, had lifted her hand regally in Dick 
‘Marini’s direction, and was giving her own opinior 

""L believe we ought to discuss ita litte longer. The trouble with 
calling in the police is that the whole thing is immediately taken out 
of our hands. The irl is dead, and there's no bringing her back.” 


““'Preddiet"’ snapped Victor. “If you think this is some kind of « 
joke, then I suggest you get out of here and laugh up your sleeve 
someplace else. The girl happens to be dead, and the whole family's 
involved.” 

Ally, 80 far, had said nothing. She rarely had much to con: 
tribute at family gatherings, She wore a plain, carefully cut dark 
blue dress and there were dark circles under her eyes, She didn't 
smoke, and she sat with her hands in her lap, listening (0 the 
random conversation of her cousins with solemn intentness, 

‘Dick Marini made a few notes and then turned around to Ally 
and said: ““What do you think, Ally? Do you have any views?"" 

Ally didn’t look up. She was picking at the clasp of her sold 
bracelet in a way that reminded Victor disturbingly of Ariadne 
picking at the spines of his teather-bound books. 

1 think the first consiéeration we have is toward the parents of 
the dead girl,” she said quietly, "1 also agree we should call the 
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e seems to be a lot of talk about saving Victor's 
ical repotation, but I seem to remember that this family was 


suggestion of responsible action was another way of saying that we 
_ ought to find some way to shirk our responubilities."" 

‘Celia pursed ber lips, and she rapped the gold ferrule of her 
“walking cane on the floor, tap-tap-tap, as if casting an impatient 


“Mr. Marini,” Celia said tautly, “I think you'd better explain 
to Ally what will happen if the press gets hold of this." 

‘Dick Marini pulled a face. ““There’s no doubt that they’Ucall it 
‘Chappaquiddick 11. Thisis supposed to be a real clean election, and 
‘on our side we've done everything we can to make sure that our 
candidate and our campaign staff are gleaming white and straight 
‘& arrows. This thing, this accident, this could mean the whole 
difference between victory and failure."* 

Ally, now, did look up. Her blue eyes were slightly myopsc, and 
they were always disturbing and bright, 

"hs that if?”” she asked, “Is that the price of telling the truth? A 
seatin the White House?” 

Freddie blew smoke. “Aw, come on now, Ally. You're being a 
little melodramatic here. The real point is, what are we going to do 
‘sosave Victor's bacon?"” 

Ally flushed. ““1 thought you were on my side,” she said. “I 
thought you believed in this family's ideals.'* 

“Of course 1 believe in the family's ideals. But what's the good 
of having ideals if it doesn’t make any differeace whether you have 
them or not? We're talking about a dead girl here, and as Celia 
says, we can't really do much to bring her back to life. T think 
Victor's behaved like a complete screwball, but what's done is 
done, and what we have to do now is see if we can minimize the 


Victor reddened, but Celia raised her hand to silence him. She 
liked the way the tone of the argument was going, and she didn’t 
want Victor antagonizing Freddie at such a sensitive moment. 

‘Tess said: ‘I still think we ought to call the police. The longer 
we leave it, the worse it's going to get." 

Allly shrugged. ‘I don’t mind what you do, as long as you tell 
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the truth. I just don't see how we can continue 10 support a 
political career if we've got something like this to hide. AU! right, it 
‘may not make any difference to anyone else if we don't haveideals, 
but it will make a terrible difference to us." 

‘Celia gave Ally a frosty little smile. "I do think you're jumping 
to conclusions, Ally, dear. When I talked about respoasible action, 
1 was very insistent on the word ‘responsible.’ What is not 
responsible is to call the police without being quite clear what we 
are going to say to them. 1 am not talking about lies. 1 am not 
talking about distortion. There will be no cover-ups in this family. 
We bear too much of an obligation toward the people of America 
for that. But it is irresponsible to inform the police and the press 
and the public about this incident without first weighing what its 

implications might be.”* 

‘Victor nodded. He, too, believed that the Cornelius family 
ibeveba ot hmactea Meeryla as Inescenl baci sCSaa 
sneezed, the whole of Wall Street was likely to catch a cold. It was 
far easier for him to accept what had happened with Ariadne as 
Naeoicl vent rather than os aan an ebarrestng pevonel 

re, 

“Victor is not a malicious character,” said Celia, appealing to 
the family in her dry, gin-and-tonic voice. “He is honest and 
hardworking, and he has dedicated more to this family than anyone 
since Johana himself. But while we know that what he did was 
nothing more than give way to a spate of rage, history will judge 
him very differenity, and with very much colder eyes. 1t is hardly 
dishonest, hardly irresponsible, if we simply make sure that the 
Public sees him as we do, for what he really is."" 

Freddie squashed out his cigareite in a smnall French porcelain 
ashtray. He didn’t like Victor; he never had, and never would. He 
disliked Victor's fat crimson face, and his clumsy behavior, and 
above all he disliked his incongruous little-boy obedience to Mama, 
which gave Freddie the complete creeps. Many of their past dif- 
ferences had been grudgingly papered over, but Freddie still 
physiologically felt repelled by his older cousin, Unlike Victor, 
Freddie was not particularly fond of thankless, masochistic toil. He 
did not see himself, like Victor, as a kind of Carl Sandburg figure 
of finance, adding up 357 columns of credits and 589 columns of 
debits before daybreak. Freddie lost money faster than Victor, 
‘especially when he gambled on fringe stock issues and stud poker; 
but healso created money faster, and more ingeniously. 
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‘Eoes out to the girl, because she's been rejected by a plutocratic 
‘meathead—" 

“Freddie,” vaid Celia coldly. 

“It's 20 good saying “Freddic’ like that,” vaid Freddie. "We 
have 10 took ai Ht the way the public is going to look at it. As far as. 
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‘the public is concerned, Victor has denied this girl her inalienable 
‘ight. The inalienable right of every small-town American itt 10 


."* said Freddie, taking owt another cigarette 
horlagpedabitiedreniehed what actually happened is not 
relevant, It's not a question of telling the truth, or of not telling the 


truth. None of us really Anows what occurred. Maybe it's im- 
portant to find out why she did it. Maybe it isn't, 1 mean, it could 
have been a complete accident. But, at the moment, we have no 
way of knowing. So the only known fact, the onty possible truth we 
‘can tell, is that the girl is dead.”* 

Dick Marini checked his watch. All the time they were talking, 
the pool water was seeping into Ariadne's tissues, giving forensic 
‘sciemtists clearer and clearer information on the time of her death. 
Af they didn't make up their minds soon, then Ariadne’s corpse was 
oing to make up their minds for them. He made a few quick notes, 
‘and some rough calculations. 

“What I propose we do,” said Freddie, “is stop acting like 
bunch of frightened hit-and-run drivers and start acting like & 
family with influence and resources. We have the resources—let's 
use them, If we all agree.that our responsibilities only stretch as far 
‘as announcing the girl's death and taking care of the giel's parents, 
then I believe we can work out a watertight story." 

Celia lifted her beautiful elderly head. “I chink *watertight" isa 
rather unfortunate word, in the circumstances. But I believe you're 
right. This family has a far greater obligation to the nation than it 
does to one single person, and | don’t think that the unfortunate 
Srl herself would have wanted us to abdicate our mission simply 
for the sake of admitting something that, in the final analysis, was 
‘not our fault,"* 

She did not notice how quickly she had absorbed Victor's 
‘personal problem into the family's collective conscience, Ariadne's 
death was no longer Victor's difficulty alone: it was a guilt that had 
to be borne by all of them, and absolved by all of them, for the sake 
‘of the family name. A family linked by finance is far more inex- 
tricably entangled than & family linked by love, Love ties, but 
wealth welds, 

Dick Marini said: “I'd like to know what you mean by 
‘refocusing” this problem, Freddie, I'd also like to remind you that 
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Lays rmvb hates itn wma 
“Inside the house, Dick Marini and Freddie were both in Victor's 


champagne was worth any persuasion in the world—at least any 
persuasion of which he was capable. 

Cetia had retired to the conservatory, and sat among the green 
frondy palms and ferns talking to Victor's father, Roderick 
‘Comelius, on the hong-distance phone, She had taken off her black 
plumed hat and it lay on a white wrought-iron chair like an exotic 
‘pet cat that was suffering from the heat. The midday sun glim- 
‘meted through the green-tinted glass of the conservatory, shining 
‘on the blue-and-yellaw Turkish-tiled floor, and Celia sat amid this 
‘tropical scenery, her back upright, with a small glass of very dry 
sherry on the table beside her. She could have been an exiled Italian 
widow living in North Africa. or a countess in Victorian England. 

Roderick sounded impatient and tired on the phone. He had 
spent six days in Strasbourg tying up a complicated airline deal with 
Flugwerk GmBh. He was embroiled in a heavy set-piece business: 
‘battle, and he was attempting to bring the whole deal to its grinding 
sslimax within six or seven hours. Apart from that, twas seven 
‘o'clock in the evening in Strasbourg. and he'd beon working since 
five a.s. ft wasn’t hard to see how Victor inherited his. 

“1 dom't like the sound of this ar aif,”* he was saying. ‘Can't 
you have a word with Santana at the FBI? I've known him for 
‘years, and he owes us a favor." 

Celia said: “Darling, 1 don't think so. Victor brought it wp, the 
same suggestion, but Freddie says the FBI is very sensitive about 
scandal these days,"* 

“Well, Edon't know. F don't like the sound of it at all.” 
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‘trip clubs, what kind of confidence are they going to have ia John 
‘Rumell?”* 


‘Thousands of miles away, Roderick gave an angry little grunt. 
“You wait till 1 get back there," he snapped. “I'll tan Victor"s ass 
$0 he can't sit down for a month.” 

“Roddy, he’s not a little boy anymore, 

<ryues hy the hel dows he bebave Us one? Toph dancer! 
‘What the hell's the matter with him?** 

‘Celia sipped her drink. “Hester once told me that in 1932 you 
‘went out with a girl from a burlesque show in Denver, Colorado.” 

“That's ancient history. What I'm worried about it now. How 
Jong is this thing going to take?"* 

Celia glanced at her Piaget watch, “Freddie says it should all be 
‘over by six this evening. Give or take ten minutes.”” 

“Freddie's an overconfident smartass."" 

“*And you're tired, darling, Why don't you have a mice drink 
‘and put your fect up for half an hour? You'll feet much better.” 
“Better? How the hell can I feel better? I've just found out my 
son is a negligent womanizer and my nephew is a certifiable lunatic! 

Apart from that, my own wife's helping them out, What am I 
opened to fet bent sbout™ 

‘Celia sighed. “Roddy, darting. just get some rest. 1°01 call you 
ater when I know some more.” 

**1 don't like one bit of this, and if I was over there, 1°d put a 
stop tothe whole thing. You're all as dumb as each other.’ 

“Roddy, you don't haveto berude."* 

Roderick Cornelius let out a thin, exhausted sigh. 

“1 call you later," said Celia. “1 promise 1 will. Just don't 
‘worry about it. 1 can't say I like Freddie myself, but he knows what 
he's doing.” 

“All right,” said Roderick. “I surrender, as usual. But don’t 
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forget to tell me what's going on. Don't worry what thme it 
you have some news, cal, should be at Flugwerk mst of the 


Roddy out of political courtesy, but she really didn’t take too much: 
notice of what he said. He was too engrossed in his freight and his 
airplanes and his containcrization policy. He was just like Victor. 
They were men out of the same mold; men who stumbled around 
directionless until they were guided and powered by a strong 
woman, She sometimes consistered that the true genius of the 
Cornelius family was to marty the kind of women who could urge 
‘them into ambitious and constructive 

‘She opened up her black crocodile pocketbook and took out her 
diary. With a small pencil of figured gold and silver, topped with a 
single ruby, she wrote herself a reminder to telephone Roddy when 
she had some news for him. 

Victor, his father’s lesser shadow, now paced the Lawn outside 
‘of Spiermont, like a man waiting for the birth of his first child, Me 
wanted to smoke a cheroot, but decided against it, in case Mama 
saw him and disapproved. Today Victor urgently needed en- 
‘couragement and approval, and he admitted, even to himself, that 
he was prepared 10 do almost anything to get 

In the distance, he saw the two brown-overalled groundsmen 
draining the pool, but he didn’t go near. Instead, he restricted his 
pacing to the velvety surface of the croquet green, whistling tune- 
lessly and trying to look nonchalant, as if he was on vacation, 

Freddy, watching him from the study, remarked (0 Dick 
Marini: “What do you think Victor’s up to? He looks likea racing 
steward trying to make up his mind whether the going’s toosoft.”" 

Marini was in the middle of a complicated call. “Don't ask 
me,” he said. ‘That guy's got problems,” 

Tt was an hour before the surface of the pool had dropped low 
enough for the tail end of the Cadillac to emerge. By then Freddie 
and Dick had finished their arrangements, and they came out to 
watch, Celia, Tess, and Ally stayed indoors, occasionally glancing 
out from the sitting-room windows to see how the work was 
progressing, but keeping well away from the prospect of dead 
dancers 


‘One of the groundsmen lit a cigarette and offered one to 
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and the groundsman made a shield with 
lighter. 


“They brought it up the driveway ten minutes ago. They're 
‘keeping it out of the way until we get the chance to sort things out, 
‘Not a pleasant sight.is it?" 

Freddie dragged deep on his cigarette and said nothing. 

‘Soon the pool was empty, except for streaks of oil along the 
‘bottom and the water that ran out of the drowned car, One of the 
groundsmen put on a pair of rubbers and stepped tentatively down 
the greasy slope to the car’s side. 

“She's dead, all right,”*he called. 11 was an absurd thing to say, 
‘but he was nervous and nauscous, and it was all he could think of. 
Nobody answered anyway. 

‘The other grounduman joined hie, and together they opened 


the slope of the pool, up the steps, and laid her on a stretcher, One 
of them covered her up with a neatly folded white sheet. 

Freddie, smoking, walked over to the stretcher and looked 
down at the crisp, well-ironed shroud. Then he bent forward, and 
‘with two fingers lifted the edge of it, The girl had her eyes closed, 
‘She was a startling shade of bluish-white, like Stilton cheese, and 
her cheeks were puffy and swollen. There wasa dark brown bruise 
‘on her nose. 

**So you're Ariadne,” he said. He almost expected her to open 
her eyes and answer. But she stayed dead, and he dropped the sheet 
bback and stood erect. Dick Marini was standing right behind him. 

“Okay,” said Freddie. “Let's get this thing moving." 

Dick Marini waved his hand, and there was the sound of 
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toward the Cadillac 10 fix them on. He had been paid a great deal 
of money, and he did just what they'd told him to do, and didn't 
‘even look around, They wanted this car out of the pool, they were 
going (0 get this car out of the pool. For five grand, you didn’t ask 
how the hell it got here, or nothing. 

The hooks were secured, The Pole shouted to Walther, and 
‘Walther gunned the truck’s diesel. Slowly, link by link, the winding 
gear tightened the tow chains, and the Cadillac began to shift. 
Soon, wet tires squealing, the long navy-bluc limousine was 


semicircular steps, and hoisted into position behind the orange tow 
truck. The diesel burbled, and Walther drove slowly away, the 
Cadillac swaying behind him, until he was out of sight around the 
house and disappearing down the long wooded drive. 

Freddie ran his hand through his long brown hair and turned to 
Dick Marini with @ grimace, “Welt, the car, Now let's see 
what we can do with the late Ariadné 

They were still talking when Victor approached, looking tall 
‘and queasy in his light green jacket, 

“How are you feeling?” asked Freddie. “It won't be long, and 
we'll have the whole thing wrapped 

Victor nodded. “Is that her?" 
white sheet. 

“That's right,” suid Freddie. ‘Hf she meant anything to you at 
wouldn't book.”* 
jctor lowered his head and scuffed at the grass with his 
pointed Gucci shoe. “I wasn't planning to," he said indistinetly. 
“But | don't think she meant much,"* 

Dick Marini and Freddie exchanged glances as Victor turned 
around and mooned off in the direction of the house. Then Freddie 
Shrugged and said; “Okay, This is what we do, 


asked, pointing to the clean 


By five-thinty that evening a fresh wind had sprung wp, and the 
windsock at Hyannis Airport was stiffening and rolling. The sky 


oa 


r, except for a low bank of faded creamy clouds in the 
smell of 


“Right,” said Freddie. “Fifteen seconds after you send the first 
Mayday, tach oo eb e peor ptabatenrcnn teeta 


“Sure,”* said the pilot. ‘I done this kind of thing before."* 
Freddie checked his watch, and looked across at Victor and 


Marini. 
“It's five-thirty-two. Anyone got any doubts, any reservations? 
‘Because now is the time to say s0."" 
Dick Marini shook his head. “*Lets just get it over with." 
‘Vietor nodded ambiguously, He was red-faced and nervous, 


Freddie touched the pilot's arm, “All right, then. Get going. 
And don't forget to signal in the right places at the right time, 
‘otherwise this whole thing's dead as the dodo.” 

‘The pilot gave a lopsided grin. "Dead? I think that's what you 
want, nuh" 

Dick Marini was blowing his nose, “No wisecracks, thanks,"* 
he mumbled. “We just want a job well done. 1 guess we'll see you 
lateron.”* 

‘The pilot gave a mocking Uitle salute and began to stroll toward 
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just hope he's got good luck, as well as a good reference. You know 
‘something, this allergy's going to kill me one day."" 

“It's the hay-fever season,"* said Victor. 

‘The Belgian pilot climbed into the Lear jet and they saw the 
doar close. He didn’! even wave. Afier a few minutes the plane's 
‘engines began to whine louder and higher, and it moved away from 
its parking place with a slight shudder and a bounce of its wheels. 
Victor, Freddie, and Dick Marini, their hands over their ears, 
watched it move away like a white shark into the wind. 

I hope this works,” shouted Dick Marini. ""That jet cost the 
best part of halfa million 

Freddie leaned over and yelled back: “If this works, it'll be 
cheap at twice the price.”” 

‘Victor—as be had all day—remained obstinately sikent. It was 
humiliating enough 10 have messed up his handling of Ariadne 
without having his cousin sort out the situation for him. To him, 
Freddie was unreliable, changeable, and feckless, and the idea of 
being in Freddie's debt gave him a lumpy pain like indigestion. 

At SofS the Lear jet received clearance for takeoff, It whistled 
off down the runway and, quite abruptly, climbed into the shy. 
They shaded their eyes against the late sun as they watched it turn 
ina wide circle and then head toward the southwest. 

“Okay,”" said Freddie when the sound of its jets had dwindled 
away in the distance. "I think it's time we got ourselves back to the 
house. 1n about an hour from now, those phones are going to start 
ringing."* 

Walther opened the limousine’s doors for them, and they 
climbed in, like mourners leaving a funeral. Victor cleared his 
Muroat and said"*Home, Walther.” 


‘Victor's private secretary, Douglas Schuman, was wailing for them 
when they got back, He was a young, round-faced business 
graduate from Yale, with a shiny Captain Marvel forelook and an. 
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Victor, slightly dazed, shook Schuman’s hand and said: 
“Hello, Douglas."" 
‘Douglas beamed. “It's great news, sir. It really took me by 


‘him the cover-up story. Douglas only knew the “refocused” side of 
said Victor baldly, “It’s great news, isn't if? I'm very 
“1 can’t tell you how thrilled everyone is,"" said Schuman, 


“Everyone is really thrilled. Mrs. Kabotnik tried to get you some 
flowers, but she didn’t have the time. It’s wonderful news."" 


raised his blond eycbrows in questioning worry, Freddie, hidden 
peace Sa weeny ety steed ie owns x dre 


evils Mama sil here?" Victor asked. 

“She's dressing for the evening,"” said Schuman. “I guess she'll 
be down in an hour. Miss Tess and Miss Ally are still here, They're 
in the music room,"* 

— ‘I guess I'll freshen up too. Am I staying for 

‘Victor didn’t anwwer, Freddie nodded to Dick and said: Sure. 
Stay. We'te going 1o need you.” 

‘Victor walked through the high-pillared hallway, his footsteps 
‘echoing 00 the red-streaked marble floor, past the curve of the 
‘and into the music room. It was a pale 


Jongues, covered in dark blue velvet. Tess was sitting at the piano, 
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playing Debussy, her cigarette holder held between her teeth. Ally 
‘was relaxing on a chaise longue with her shoes off, her eyes closed, 
‘Victor said: “Well, that’s taken care of that.” 


had to admit that the 
the ethies, and regardless of Vietor's guilt. ‘Any ad boc though | 
enough pain and heart-searching on her own account to know that 
social morality is one thing and survival is something else. 
Tess stopped playing and flicked her ash into a small porcelain 


saucer, 

“Are you frightened?” she asked him, turning around on her 
stool. | 

Victor frowned. “Frightened? Why should 1 be?" He walked 
heavily over to the window, parted the white lace curtains, and 
looked out. 

“Well,” said Tess, “there's always the chance of getting 
caught," 

Victor shrugged. 

“And there are always ghosts,” said Tess. “You know, in- 
visible shades that clank their chains in the night." 

‘Victor turned around. ‘*You and Freddie, you both came out of 
the same cookie jar, didn’t you? You don't know the difference 
berween serious and sick. The way you talk, you'd think I did this 
on purpose.” 

Tess made a moue. “Right now, it doesn't really matter 
whether you did it on purpore or not. Right now, you're being 
‘pulled out of the mud by your nearest and dearest,” 

Victor coughed. He reached in his pockets for a handkerchief, 
couldn't find one, and rang for Eustace. 

“The trouble with you and Freddie is that you don’t have any 
sense of proportion,” he said. “Where do you think money comes 
from? You think I go out every morning and pick greenbacks off 
the trees? You've lost sight of real life, that’s your trouble."* 

“Real life?”" Tess laughed. “*That's rich. If you think you've 
been living real life all these years, you're in deeper trouble than 1 
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Aiadicre ter areler platy or you ought to try doing 
Freddie, and 


‘derstand that, Tess. And you, Ally. If I'm going to be hounded by 
this for the rest of my life .. . well, you'd beter tell me —_ 


‘is the most thrilling thing that’s happened all year?” 

Victor, biting his lips, said: “Douglas—"* 

“It’s wonderful,” interrupted Douglas. “The whole staff in 
Chicago knows about i already, and they're wonderfully, won- 
derfully pleased. This is a great day." 

Freddie ran his fingers carefully through his long brown hair. 
He looked across at Celia and gave an imperceptible shrug that 
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meant “What can I do about it?” Celia returned the 
then turned away. Freddie may have helped Victor out of a 
‘but that didn’t mean that she had to fike hirn, te 


itor?” 
Mesa vera amet ‘Dick Marini whispered: ‘*Ariadne,"" 
“That's beautiful," said Douglas, "To Victor, and to Ariadne. 
May they have all the happiness that a long life can bring them, "* 
‘There was an excruciating silence. Then Freddie raised his glass 
and said loudly: “To Victor and Ariadne,” and everyone else 
muttered "Victor and Ariadne" and drank. 


Ata little after six, the captain of the tanker Esterbrook, making ity 
way down the coast of Long Island, heard a noise like material 
tipping. He looked up from his paperback book just in time 10 see a 
small white airplane tumbling through the blue summer sky, and 
then @ dark puff of smoke. There was a bang no louder than 
someone slamming a door. 

Immediately the captain ordered the tanker turned. The engines 
slowed, and it began to circle to port ina wide, foamy arc. 
Churning through the glassy blue sea, it (ook the Esterbrook eleven 
minutes 10 reach the oily debris of the little white jet, Pieces of wing. 
and spar rose and dipped in the calm water, but (here was no sign 
of life at all. 

They circked the wreckage for nearly fifteen minutes more 
before they saw the orange smoke from a signal flare, about half a 
mite away. Nosing through the fragments of jet, they came up 
alongside a man in a fife jacket, his watery parachute floating 
beside him like a silky squid. The mam keps calling owt: "The girl? 
Did you see the girl?” 

The captain leaned from the rail as rewue nets were lowered 
down the side, and two seamen clambered down to lift the pilot out 
‘of the sea. ""No girl!" he called back, "'No sign of any girl!" 


Victor wore a black suit and a black tle. Dick Marini, sitting next to 
him, wore a gray suit with a black armband. Victor's pale face 
looked even whiter in the glare of the television lights, 

The press conference was hushed and subdued. tt was held in 
the billiards room at Spiermont, and CBS technicians had helped 
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‘ay is, it must be Gods will, but I'm heartbroken. ”” 
“I understand you've donated ten thousand dollars to the dead 
lady's parents."” 
“Yes, Ihave, I never met them, but they're sharing my grief."" 
The woman reporter said: “Mr. Cornelius, do you have any 
idea what happened yet?" 
‘Victor shook his head. “She left Hyannis Airport just before 


‘One reporter stood up. “Mr. Cornelius,” he said, “on behalf 
of the Massechusetts Post-Dispatch, and 1 guess on behalf of 
‘everyone here, I want to offer you our sincere condolences.” 

Victor lowered his head. “Thank you," he said quietly. 
“You've all been very kind.”" 

Dick Marini, on the corner of his notepad, was doodling, like 
an illuminated manuscript, the word “refocus.” 


‘The day after, Victor received his first letters of sorrow from a 
‘rieving public, and a misspelled cable from Mr. Theodoros 
‘Skouros, thanking him “from the deeps of my hearts" for the ten- 
‘thousand-dollar token of condolence. The same day, the last pieces 
‘of his Cadillac limousine were cut up by the Hyannis Circle garage, 
and sent, jumbled up with the rusted parts of dozens of other cars, 
to the Cohen Sersp Foundry in Boston. Douglas Schuman, puzzled 
Dut obedient, sent oul several large checks, drawn on West Virginia 
Investments, Inc., to the proprietor of the garage, to the pilot of 
the Lear jet, to several members of the staff at Spiermont, in- 
‘eluding Eustace and Walther, and to Dick Marini. He also sent a 


RUSSELL WITHDRAWS CANDIDACY 
CITES HEART COMPLICATION 
By Gerry Simone 


In @ shock announcement last night. Republican candi 
Gate John T Russell said that he was dropping out of the 
face for nomination tor President because of heart com 
plications. He said he was “Osecty grieved that he was 
‘unable to Continue his campaign, but said “it's better to 
be a live nonentity than a dead President, 
Wasregion Post 
wre 


‘assessment book when the 
‘the morning, and he was sitting alone in his oak paneled office, his 
desk heaped with papers and folded IBM readouts. He picked up 
the phone and said: "Vex?" 
“Victor? This is Dick Marini.” 
“Morning, Dick, You're up early, Or late, whatever itis."" 
“Victor, we've got ourselves a problem.”* 
Victor tucked the receiver under his chin and continued to tot 
“They found Ariadne Skouros. Her body was washed ashore at 
Fire Istand, the Pines or thereabouts, and two gay skinay-dippers 


morning.” 

“Yesterday morning? How come we didn’t find out until 
now?” 

“1 guess the police didn’t realize who she was at first. But they 
traced her pendant. You know, the emerald pendant you gave her? 
‘They traced it back to Cartier, and Cartier told them you bought 
i 

‘Victor sniffed, and sat back in his leather swivel chair. Outside 
his windows, the night was still impenetrably dark. He could see a 
reflection of himself sitting out on the patio. 

“All right, so they found her. What's the problem?" 

“The problem is that they've handed the investigation to 

‘Victor picked at a stray thread on his shiny blue mohair pants. 
He said: ““Have you talked to Henry?” 

1 can’t get hold of him. { only just heard myself."* 

“Well, will Henry fix it?”” 

“don't know.”” 

Victor sniffed again. He felt he had a head cold coming on. 


as 


“What do you mean you don't know?" he demanded. 
always been helpful up till now."* 

“Sure, but its election time, isn't ie? And I know fora fact 
the doesn't like John Russell too much."* 

“What am I supposed to deduce from that?” 

Dick Marini was doing his best to sound optimistic, but at the 
same time he was anxious noc 10 let Victor feel that Ariadne’s 


supporting 

had either refused to understand the subtlety of the family's 
political posture or had simply closed his eyes to the reality of 
Jimmy Carter and the Southern left. 

Dick Marini said: “If Henry doesn't fix it, you could be im- 
plicated in a homicide inquiry, and if you're implicated in & 
homicide inquiry, then it's Chappaquiddick times ten, and John 
Russell doesn’t stand a dog's chance,’ 

Victor sat up rigidly in his chair. "*Are you trying to tell me that 
Henry Chapman would do that deliberately?” 

“T'm sure of it.” 

“Well, how about the local police? What do they have to say 
about it?” 

“There's a captain of detectives named Styles. He's a pretty 
awkward customer. We checked him through on the FBI computer, 
and he’s a staunch Democrat, What's more, he originally came 
from De Soto, Georgia, which is in Sumler County, just like 
Plains, where Carter comes from, 

“That's all I need. Can't you buy them off? How much will 
they take?” 

“Victor.” said Dick Marini patiently, “they won't be bought."” 
“Don't give me that,"* snarled Victor. His cold felt worse, 
ind out the price, and Ill write you check.”* 

“Victor, it won't work.”* 

“What the hell do you mean it won't work! It's always worked! 
From time immemorial it's always worked! What's so goddamned 
holy about this present generation of cops that they can't be 
bought?”” 
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jarini was silent, Victor was sweating and red in the face, 
ad he felt that he could do with « drink, He rang the bell for 


stp Secarge plermeloais ge pemigeinee 
and the crash and everything was, 
“cose toda ented, ond. Vicor pressed his bell im- 


was it?" be snapped to Dick Marini, “Then why are 
they calting it homicide?" 
Dick Maia ighed. “it stems ike someone called them up.” 


"We don’! know, But I was talking to Jack Manners from the 
‘Mamachusetts paper, and he said that they were just about to break 
oc pebaeeyep ges ier 

‘Victor banged his fist on his desk. “But I didn't Ail! her, for 
‘Christ's sake!” 

Dick Marini sounded resigned. ‘I know you didn’t, Victor. But 

‘that's not the point, is it? Any breath of scandal and John Russell is 


licked. His grandfather would never have given in, Well, neither 
‘would he. He would fight the bastards until he dropped. That was 
cee Cornelius was all about. 
said quietly, '"I want you to think about this, and 1 
pes 1 want you to call up Dino Riccione at 
‘Thomwood, and I want you to ask him for a quick hit.” 

Dick Marini did't answer at first. Victor said: “Dick? Did you 
hearthat?"" 

“"Sure,"* said Dick Marini, **I heard it."* 

“Well, what's wrong?” 

Dick's voice was dispirited. "Oh, come on, Victor, it’s no use. 
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and you don’t stand a chance. In any case, who the hell are you 


‘going to hit? Captain Styles?” 
“No. Henry Chapman.” 
“Victor, you want to assassinate an assistant attorney general? 

You're out of your mind!” 

‘Victor, in a sudden burst of temper, shouted: “I'll get rid of 
‘anyone I damned well choose!" 

“Victor” 

“Lean buy and sell Henry Chapman seven fimes in the same 
street! What's more, I can buy a better attorney than you, so 1 
‘suggest you get off the phone and consider yourself out of work!"* 

“Victor, for Christ's sake!" 

Victor was boiling with fury. His voice was almost in- 

with sudden rage, and one of the maids upstairs 
thought that someone was screaming with pain. She was well- 
rained, though, and she turned over and went back to sleep. What 
the rich did was none of their domestics" business, 

"Dick!" shrieked Victor. “+t will not have you stand in my way! 
If the way to get out of this is to hit Henry Chapman, then so help. 
me L'il hit Heary Chapman, And the President, too, if that makes 
any difference!” 

There was a long silence. Victor held the phone as if he was 
irying to crush it in his hand, His head was bent, and he was 
panting with emotional exertion. Finally Dick Marini said: “If 
that's what you want, Victor, then I auit.”” 

‘What do you mean, you quit? You're under contract! You 


3! 
“You can stuff your contract.”" 
Victor was about to answer, but then he changed his mind. 
Instead, he banged the phone back on its cradle, and stood there 
for several ménutes with his face working in suppressed temper. His 
cheeks were suffused red fike boiling wax. He pressed the button 
for Eustace again, and then picked up the phone and dialed his 
mother's private number. It rang and rang twenty or thirty times 
before he gave up and laid the phone down again. 

It was only then that he reatized why Eustace was not answering: 
his calls. 
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diamond earrings—two 
rainbows of light through the dull rainy day. 


‘from his hair. Ally kept away from him to begin with, but when he 
‘raised his eyes and they really looked at each other for the first time 
in nine years, she fet out 2 small and painful sob, and reached 
‘out for him with both hands, and with devouring kisses, and with 
tears. 
“Ally,” he whispered, “Oh, my God, Ally."* 

‘She couldn't speak for a few moments. She was 100 choked up. 
‘But then she sat back and held his arms, and took in his tanned face 
and his English suit and everything about him, and she was 
laughing and crying both at the same time. 

“Oh, Clyde, it’s been solong.”* 

He had to take his handkerchief out and blow his nose. They 
‘both laughed at the noise he made. 

“You haven't changed,"* he told her, "*You haven't changed 
‘one little bit,” 

‘She shook her head. She was hardly listening. She could hardly 
hbelieve that it was actually him, and that he was actually sitting 
‘beside her, 


“Even if t have changed, it doesn't matter. 1 stll love you just 
as much," 


‘He lowered his eyes. ” 

“Don’t you still love me?” she asked him. 

‘He nodded. He managed to say: “I can't talk," and thea the 
tears ran down his cheeks and he had to turn his head away and 
‘cover his mouth with his hand, She gently touched his face, and 
‘stroked his hair, while his shoulders shook and he did whatever he 
could to control his emotions. 

"That's ridiculous," he said at last, in a voice that sounded as if 
hhe had a bad cold. He blew his nose again, “I don’t think I've cried 
‘Whe that in years.”" 

Ally kissed his lips. “'It doesn't matter. You're beautiful. t's 
‘nothing tobe ashamed of 

He said: “How long are you here in Seattle?” 

‘She shook her head, "Just as long as you are.”” 

“You mean you don’t have a schedule?" 

Ally reached out and touched the Cadillac's window, and traced 
the path of a dribbling raindrop with the tip of her finger. 

*H've given up schedules,” she said, “I've made up my mind 
that I want to be happy."* 

“You're staying?” he said. 

‘She nodded, “*if you'll have me."* 

‘He sat back and took out his cigarettes. 

**L can't believe it,"* he said. ‘I know you're real, but I can't 
believe it.” 

‘The rain blew across Shilshole Bay, and across the trees of 
Golden Gardens, and washed their car. Ally 1 guess I knew: 
all the time that I'd come back and find you. 1 guess there are some 
things you just can’t forget.” 

‘Clyde looked at her gently. “It’s been a long time, Ally, I mean, 
nine years is a long time,"* 

‘She said; "In a strange way, it was Victor who decided me." 


“Victor? 
‘She smiled. “It's strange, isn’t it, how you can accept @ 
situation for years and years, and then all of a sudden you wee it for 
, the scales fall from your eyes." 
fictor did that?"* 
"Ob, he didn't do it deliberately. But you know this business 
jim and this girt who died? The girl in the plane crash?" 
re. IL was on TY,” 
ell, 1 was there at Spiermont when the family decided what 
they were going todo about it.”* 
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Clyde blew out smoke. “What do you mean, “what they were 

‘s0ing to do about it"? What ido?” 

Ally said: ““The girl didn't die in the plane crash at all, She died 
by ~ 


‘and tried to persuade him to marry her. They had a fight, and the 
‘ext morning he found her sitting in one of his limousines, right 
down in the deep end of his swimming poot."* 

Clyde was amazed. “*You mean they fished her out of there... 
‘out of the pool, and then they took the body . . . and they . . . 
Jesus Christ!” 

‘He stared at her. “You mean they crashed that plane on pur 


Allly nodded. “"Spendihrift, isn't it? But Freddie thought that 
nobody would ever suspect that anyone would throw away a half 
‘million-dollar airplane. just 1o get rid of a Greek girl that nobody 
knew. Not even Victor Cornelius.” 

"Well, Freddie was damned right.”” 

“He wat right, but he must have forgotten to spread enough 
trash money around. As it was, the whole thing was a waste of 
money. Someone talked."” 

“Do they know who it was? Hey, how about that? The Deep 
‘Throat of Spiermont!"* 

‘Ally shrugged.“ could have been anybody. Do you mind if 


He clicked his gold Dunhill lighter and she fed her cigarette 
from the flame. Thea she took a deep breath, blew out smoke, and 


“*{ learned that no matter what I did—no matter how much the 
Cornelius family might frown on me—1 couldn't ever do anything 
as fundamentally immoral as any of them. 

‘Clyde watched her in silence. She said: “Our love, the love that 
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1 feel for you and the love that you feel for me, ix 
compared with them." 


‘can say is that this family is rotten to the core, and always has — 
been,” 


“Do you think that’s what Dad nearly got to understand?"” 

“Oh, 1 think he always knew they were rotten, But he was like — 
the rest of us. Well, like Victor and Freddie and Tess and me, 
anyway. It was always easier Lo be rotten than to be poor,”* 

‘She watched her cigarette smoke unfurling upward. Then she 
said: “What he alrnost saw, but not quite, was what Victor showed 
me in San Francisco with that boy Destry, and what he clearly 
showed me at Spiermont, In his way, Victor killed them 
both—Destry and Ariadne Skouros. And he did it simply because 
to him, and to the rest of the family, money is more i¢mportant than: 
human life itvelf."* 

Clyde said: “You're a Cornelius yourself, Ally, and you're not 

Ally gave him a smile like bitter chocolate, “I know, | tried 10 
shuck it all off once, and | found that 1 couldn't, It's a curse I've 
08 to live with. I won't pretend that it isn’t a benefit, too, There 
are times when | thank God that I'm wealthy, although | daren't 
think about the people who died to help me stay that way, But the 
best I can do Is try to be happy, and try to stay away from Victor 
and Celia, and use my money the best way I can,"* 

‘She reached out and ‘ouched his face. “I've wasted nine years, 
Clyde, because I betieved | had a duty. I don't want to waste any 
more. People can think and say they damned well like." 

Clyde crushed out his cigarette. He said: “How did you know I 
was in Seattle?” 

Ally smiled. ‘I have my sources, 

“Did they tell you how | was doing, these sources?” 

Ally shook her head, “They just told me your telephone 
‘number, that was all, And that cost me five hundred doliars."” 

Clyde nodded. He 100k out another cigarette and lit it. Ally felt 
warm and happy all over, and she knew that they could make it 
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al 


fer nine years of missing Clyde, after nine years of trying to 
f Paes sas St uns Massa el ones ts tor Scans ead 


here, as good-looking and beautiful as he was that day 
‘met him, the son of her father and her father's mistress, 


"Clyde . . .” she said. “You're doing okay, aren't you?” 
__ He looked at her. “Oh, yes. I'm doing well. It's Malinsky Fast 
Foods these days. One-point-five-miliion-dollar turnover, We 
fap th whe of ing, Par and Sochomish cou, end 
‘that includes the city, too.” 
‘She touched his hand. “I'm so glad to see you,”* she said. “1 
don't Know how to tell you how glad | am to see you. 
(Clyde nodded. The rain drummed on the Cadillac's roof, and 
they sat at the curb by Golden Gardens Park, three thouxand miles 
away from Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and it seemed to Ally that 
‘nine years had clided into nine hours. But even nine hours, of 
course, could always be nine hours too long. 


eyes and said: “Clyde. . . what's the matter?” 
He let his chin drop on his chest and he woukin’t look up. He 
said: "1 was hoping they might have told you." 


“Your private detectives. The ones you hired to find my 
‘number. 

“{ don’t know what you mean. What should they have told 
met" 

He sucked at his cigarette. ““Maybe they should have said that T 
‘was married, with two young daughters,"* 

Allly raised her head. She found herself looking at the Cadillac's 
‘oof. She seemed to stay that way for a long time. Then she lowered 
hher head, but she didn’t cry. She said: “I didn’t know. 1 just didn't 


not a celebrity. And, let's face it, we've 


apart. 

Ally turned to Clyde, and when she spoke there was a slight 
shake in her voice, but not much. She said: ““Your daughters, they 
‘must be beautiful."* 

‘Clyde said: "Yes." 


“And you're happy? Please say you're happy.” 

Clyde tried to smile through his tears, 

“What are their names?” asked Ally. "Do you realize... I'm 
‘an aunt, and I didn’t even know itt” : 

‘Clyde said: ‘There's Janie, she’s six; and Elizabeth, and she's. 
two. They're both a couple of tomboys, We live out cast of the city. 
‘near Clyde Hill, if you can believe it."" 

Ally said gently: ““With you, 1 could believe anything, Do you 
remember the day we first met in New York?” 

“Sure. The snow, The waiter with the gimpy leg."" 

“And that evening in Washington, at the Madison?” 

“The g00d old Madison, Yes."* 

Allly was silent for a while. Thett she started to cry—silently but 
unstoppably, her mouth clenched tight. Clyde tried t touch her, 
‘but she waved him away and said: '*Go.”” 

Ally, 

“Go,” she wept. “Please, my darling, go. I love you so much, 
Please go. Please!" 

Clyde waited for a minute or two, but Ally couldn't stop crying, 
‘and so he leaned forward and gently kissed her forehead, Then he 
‘opened the Cadillac’s door, and stepped out into the lancing rain, 
and ran back to his Buick. 

The last he ever saw of Ally Cornelius was her pale face at the 
rear window of her car, tinted blue, and streaked with rain from 
Puget Sound that fell and fell and fell on Golden Gardens. 


On the golf course at Kenwood, as the amber evening light touched 
the distant trees, and the shadows of the golfers strode long and 
arrow across the grass, Roderick Cornelius stood for a moment 
‘and sniffed the air like an old hunter sniffing a trail. Beside him, 
the assistant attorney general, Henry Chapman, adjusted his red 
peaked golfing cap and swung his club in preparation for an 
awkward shot around the rough, 

“This course dorsn’t get any easier,” Chapman remarked in his 
deep, gravelly voice. He was a stocky little man with a bristling 
white mustache and a face that looked as if someone had sand- 
papered it. “Either that, or I'm sore out of practice. 

Roderick said absentmindedly: ‘f haven't played here for 
years." 

Chapman took a couple of swings. “It's okay if you're con- 
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and you think. It's one of those courses you need to 
think your way around."* 
Roderick said: ""Umm."* 

‘There was a moment's silence, then Chapman called ““Fore!"* 
and clipped the ball badly into the tufty grass. His black caddie 
‘ook off his hat, wiped his forehead, and looked as if he wished 
‘he'd been a riverboat minstrel instead. Chapman handed over his 
club, and they started to walk. 

‘Roderick said: “"I guess you must know that I'm not just here 
for the golf.” 

“Well, I know you wanted to talk."* 

“And I guess you know what I wanted to talk about.” 


| judiciously omitted, 
i than what he actually said, that gave him most of his legal 
‘successes. One disgruntled opponent had dubbed bim “The Angry 


‘Roderick said: "I've been talking to Victor about what hap- 


yes?” 
““He's assured me that there's no question of homicide, and 
certainly no foul play.” 
‘Chapman thought about this. Then he said: “Someone must 
2 Set SS 


police.’ 
“I'm sure it’s just an old employee with grudge, You know 
how servants are.” 
‘Chapman stopped walking, and stared at Roderick with rheumy 
‘eyes. “I don’t want to know how servants are,” he said harshly. 
“haan iowa hima hey dig” 
=!" said Roderick, embarrassed. “It was all a 


nan 
“A mistake? The Massachusetts Post-Dispatch is suggesting 
that Miss Skouros was dead before the plane hit the water. In fact, 
they're even implying that she was dead before it took off. 
“Henry, that’s absurd. Do you seriously think that we'd crash 3 
five-hundred-thousand-dollar airplane just to dispose of 
cadaver?" 
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‘Henry Chapman rubbed his mustache. Then he said: “*Yes."" 


like curdled thick cream. He said heavily: “You're right,"" 

‘Chapman grimaced. “1 thought 1 was. I've known you Cor- 
‘neliuses longer than most. You're rich with a capital R. An airplane 
like that grows on trees as far as you're concerned,” 

Roderick said: ‘But it still wasn’t homicide,” 

‘Chapman raised a bristly eyebrow. “What was il, then? A 
sudden fatal attack of indigestion?" 

‘Henry, it iva't funny,” 

““At five hundred thousand a shot, I should say not."* 

Roderick said; **The gir! killed herself, She drowned herself in 
the swimming pool at Spiermont. She was upset with Victor, and it 
‘seems like they'd had a fight the night before. Victor . . , well, Vie~ 
cyclone resigns ‘Almost broke her nose, "* 

Henry Chapman sighed. ""Why didn’t he come out with this in 
the first place? Why didn’t he tell the truth? Ins the easiest way, 
you know. I've had confirmed killers let off the hook because they 
told the truth.” 

“Come on, Henry, use your common sense. Victor is John 
Russell's biggest supporter. If any of this gets out, Russell is abe 
solutely dead.” 

Henry Chapman pulled a face. “That's no skin off of my 


“Maybe it isn't, Maybe it’s no skin off any of our noses, The 
way things are going right now, we'll be lucky to get anyplace at 


happened. 

“In that case, Roddy. what are you worried about?"* 

Roderick sighed, and ran his hand over his balding head. These 
days he seemed to have trouble getting through to people, making 
them understand what he was saying. He didn’t look like a man on 
the wrong side of sixty; but then he didn't look young, either, 
There was a stiffness about him, a haphazardness about his 
thinking, and a way of lifting his head and attending 10 some 
distant, long-forgotten time, all of which gave him away. His life 
had almost gone by, and he was still trying 10 remember what he'd 
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one, and why, and whether there was anything important still to 

_ Hesaid: “Henry, we've always been friends, you and 1."* 
“That's correct."* 

“You know what Victor means to me,"* 


| “Roddy,” he said, “you can ask me a great many things, a 
‘great many favors, and I'd do my best to oblige. But don't ask me 
to cover up your son's involvement in whatever this business is, 
‘because I won't,” 

“Henry, it's vital. Hf there's a single breath of scandal right 


it's bad enough with the Post-Dispatch spreading rumors, This 
‘Henry Chapman grunted, and smiled. “'Someone else said that, 

‘ROL Loo long ago, and look what he's doing today.” 
“Henry, this isn't Watergate, 
"No," said Henry Chapman, “but it still amounts 10 a con- 


‘Henry, you've got to help me,"* 


| “Because I'm asking. Henry. And because of what you've done 
inthe past.” 
— ‘Chapman smiled at Roderick mildly. “Is this black- 
| “Oh, come on, Henry, of course it's not. But you've helped us 
‘out before, and we've paid you off, and you've got to admit that 
gives us a certain amount of leverage.” 
“Does it? { wonder. | think you're in a worse position than me. 
In fact, 1 think you're in a tertible position. If 1 don't help you, 
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‘Victor's in for trouble; and what are you going to do about it? Tell 
the press that you've becn paying me off? Not in a thousand years. 
If John Russell ever stood a chance before, he certainly won't stand 


‘one then,” 

Roderick sighed. He was conscious that the caddies were 
‘waiting, and that the light was failing fast, In a half hour it would 
be too dark to play any more. A flock of birds rose up from the 
distant trees like coal dust shaken from a mat. 

He said: “Henry, I'm asking you for help, No pressure, 0 
blackmail, no nothing. As your friend, I'm just standing here and 
asking you." 

Henry Chapman beckoned his caddie. He said: ‘*Niblick.”* 

Roderick waited patiently for Chapman's answer, The fight 
seemed to sink even deeper, and a cool breeze rustled across the 
‘grass from the direction of Wood Acres. It was on evenings like this, 
that he became aware of just how vast a continent he was standing 
‘on, and how tiny a thing he was in the whole of America. He felt 
like a speck on an endless map, speaking in a tinny transistorized 
voice. 
Henry Chapman hefted his golf club. Then he put it down and 
turned to Roderick with a friendly but regretful face, 

“Roddy,” he said, ‘I'm as guilty as hell of taking your money, 
land I've done some bad, unethical things in my time. But I think 
maybe that a reckoning’s due, not just for me but for all of us, and 
that's why I'm going to say no."" 

Roderick was silent for & long time. Then he said: ‘I see.’ 

Henry Chapman said: “If you want to scratch this game, I'l 
quite understand." 

Roderick gave a faint, quick smile. “No, Henry. Let's go on. 
The least you can do is give me the chance 10 lick the hell out of 
you," 

Henry Chapman nodded. “Okay, if that's what you want, 1 
‘guess you might as well. After all, Celia's going to lick the hell out 
‘of you, ain't she?" 


‘The morning she came around to say she was sorry there was & 
feeling of unsettled weather, and rain. The towers of the World 
Trade Center were dissolved in cloud, and across in Jersey the 
showers were falling in raggcd gray sheets 
His intercom buzzed, and Freddie said: 
“Mr. Secker, sir? There's a visitor." 
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Jooked on the day she had stood in the wind overlooking. 
Bay on Long Island and told her brother that she was 
Freddie was too thin for his height, and his white silk shirt and 


looked just like Byron would have looked if Byron had been 
Michael Douglas’ brother, 

He checked his wafer-thin gold wristwatch. He couldn't keep: 
Helen waiting too tong. He hoped she didn't have much 10 say, 
‘wouldn't scrape at the scabs of their recently closed wounds. He 
was going to have to leave the office ina half hour anyway and take 
his helicopter up to Lyawood’s Island, The whole family was de 
to gather (his afternoon at three, to celebrate Hester's award from 
the American Women’s League for her outstanding services to 
American womanhood, For lots of reasons, he wasn’t going 10 miss 


a 
Eventually he pressed the intercom buzzer and said: *Jean- 
nie?" 


‘es, Mr. Secker?"* 

“Send Mrs. Marini through, please," 

‘He walked across the soundiess carpet to the far side of the 
room, where it was darker, Beside him, the television screens 
jumped and flickered, He kept his eyes on the office door, waiting 
for it to open. He was trying to keep his heart from beating too 
hard, his respiration from quickening. But her quiet knock sur 
prised him anyway, and when she stepped in through the door, he 
couldn't think of anything 10 say but: “*Hello, Helen. How are 
you?" 

‘She stayed by the half-open door. She was the same Helen, but 
different—the way that lovers always are when you meet them 
again after weeks of parting. He had remembered her hair the way 
it wax two months ago, in a beautifully cut bell that had just 
covered her ears, Now her hair was curly and wavy, and her eye 
makeup was darker. He had remembered the navy-blue suit she had 
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a ee a hes But now she was dressed in @ pink 


‘She smiled at him, “You're not afraid of being compromised?” 

“No more than | ever was."* 

‘She pushed the door to, but didn't quite close it. Then she 
walked across to the French chaise longue and sat down carefully 
‘on the edge of it. The light from the television screens moved across 
her face like a Siamese shadow play. Freddie opened the French 
stained-glass. bow on the table and held it out toher. = 

“Thank you,” she said, and took a cigarette. 

‘There was an uncomfortable pause. Freddie went to his desk 
‘and brought over a table lighter. He flicked it alight for ber, and 
she leaned forward to feed from the flame. 

“I didn’t expect to see you again,” he said quietly. “‘At least, 
‘not in private."” 

“She blew out smoke, and looked up at hie with her wide brown, 

‘eyes, “I guess I didn’t either.” 

rik tardova apetahe a revolving leather and hickory- 
wood chair, parbereny eekly He said: ‘It’s hard to believe 
how far apart two people can get, after they've been so close,”” 

“Do you think we're far apart?” 

He nodded, “I used to share your bed, Helen. But now 1 
couldn't even touch you, any more than I could touch Jeannie, or 


‘She looked at him sadly through the trailing smoke of her 
igarette, “I guess it is,"* she admitied, “if you want to look at it 
‘that way." 

“Well, Helen,” said Freddie, “I don’t think 1 had much of a 

‘She stood up and walked across to the row of television screens. 
Brutus was stomping on Popeye, and Gilligan's Island was just 
starting. She said: “Don’t you ever switch these off" 
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She turned and looked ot him, andthe regret and concern on 
‘her face was so plain that he found himself turning away and 
searching for his lighter. 

“Itcouldn't have worked, Freddie, could it?" 

“Well, 1 don't know about that. 1 was never given the op= 
portunity to find out, Maybe it couldn't, maybe it could, But listen, 
‘what are we lalking about it for, anyway? It's over, right? We've 
bac ae ete apect dbp meyepemtegmtne 


future witha happy though 
“Freddie 
He clicks lighter but he couldn't get it to catch, He said: 


“Helen, it’s no damned use, If you don't love me, I can't force 


you.” 

He gave an exasperated sigh. “But Freddie, what? But, 
Freddie, 1 want to start all over? But, Freddie, | think we had a 
00d thing going? Come on, Helen, you told me it was through, 
You couldn't take the strain of deceiving Dick any longer. You 
‘couldn't stand lying to your children, You couldn't face your 
friends in case any of them secretly knew. Helen, you just weren't 
‘cut out for illicit affairs, and neither was 1, So let's leave it like 
that.” 

‘She pressed the back of her hand against her forehead, 

“Freddie,” she said softly, 30 softly that her words fell like 
dead birds during a heat wave, "I cameto say that was sorry," 

He left his cigarette, unlit, on the edge of the desk, He came 
across and held her shoulder, and looked at her insitence for a kong 
time, In the shadows his lean, angular face looked tired. He said: 
“Sorry? What for?"* 
petal everything. | never should have let it happen in the 


first place.’ 

“Oh, come on,”* he chided her, “You didn't fet it happen, It 
just happened. These things are always happening. It's what you 
decide 10 do about them that makes for all the heartache.” 
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“That was all you came tosay?"™ 
_ “came to say that I still love you,"* she said, raising her chin in 


She crossed her arms over her breasts, and sucked at her 
‘cigarette as if it was oxygen. Her left hand, with her thin gold 
‘wedding band, was clutching nervously at her pink linen sleeve. 

“1 couldn't leave Dick,” she told him. “1 couldn't stand a 


ophthalmic 

‘She thought of the moment—the very instant—when he had 
first grasped her hand at a summer party on the jetty of Lynwood's 
 eatagedl wile cdiyredinelantiorontiarmtes 


‘She had never really spoken much to Freddie before. She had 
always thought him cold and a little arrogant. But when he talked 
‘about his mother, and how he had tried to grow up within the 
Cornelius family without being crushed by the insensitive am- 
ditions of Victor and the overweening matriarchy of Celia, she 
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that sympathy on the first night they had been together, and it had 
drawa her compulsively. 

They had slept together one Thursday night when Dick was 
‘away with Victor on a business trip. She remembered that, just be- 
{ore dawn, Freddie had said: “Is this the way you fall in love with 


And she had said, stroking his hair; ‘"We musin’t.”” 
Now, in the gloom of Freddie's office, she stood waiting for 


He nodded. “I have t0 go up to the island. Grandmother's 
being decorated." 

“What with? Candies?" 

He smiled, “You don't change, do you? Too sharp to love, 100 
soft t0 lose. 

She looked a little sad. ‘1 guess I have to protect myself, like 
everybody else.” 

Freddie sat on the edge of the desk, “Maybe you should come 
up and join in the celebrations. It's the American Women's 
League. They're presenting Grandmother with some kind of a 
plaque, in grateful acknowledgment of everything she's done for 
American womanhood."* 

Helen didn’t say anything, just stood cradling herself as if she 
‘was feeling the cold, 

“Of course, most of what she’s done for American womanhood 
has been financial,” said Freddie, trying to be breezy, “*Part of @ 
Jong-ierm tax-reduction scheme that Victor worked out. Like the 
Hester Cornelius Institute of Domestic Craft, and the Hester 
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gray light 
‘almost magical. He knew that he loved her, He had loved her right 
from the very beginning, with a love that had stayed with him day 
and night, a tune that wouldn't fade, a fragrance that wouldn't die 


‘away. But whether he could go through all the uncertainty again, 
and all the pain of parting. he didn't know. 

He said gently: “If | asked you to leave Dick, would you 
come?"* 

She stroked the back of his hand in an absentminded way. 
“You know what would happen if | did that. Dick would refuse 10 
‘confide in you anymore, but Victor would refuse to sack Dick, and 
‘even if he did, it would look as if the Cornelius family were 
deliberately axing him because Freddie Secker had happened 10 
fancy his wife.” 

“Let them think what they damned well like," 

“You know you couldn't let it happen, Freddie, not that way. 
‘Think of the harm it would do.”* 

He watched her fingertips tracing patterns along the veins of his 
hand. He said: ii srown ao won tcen, DUR's wt 90 fe 
up to it sometime. If it isn’t me, it’s going to be somebody el, 

r 


There was a pause, but then she whispered “No,” and he! 
‘that she meant it, “I'll be your mistress, Freddie, for as long as yo 
want me and as tong as we can. But Ican’t leave Dick, not now."* 

‘He thought of the way she used to smell, in the early 


piles roused by the cool that came off the lake, and the feel of her 
‘hair against his cheek. He remembered that one moming he had 
woken up to find her gone from the bed beside him, and he had 
walked through into the music room Lo see her sitting nude at his 
white Steinway piano, ber back straight, her face silhouetted 
seers Cea ate ocr one Con ne ee 

He crushed out his half-finished cigarette and stood up. 
“Okay."" He shrugged. “If you can't leave Dick, then you can’t 
eave Dick.” 

‘Shelooked at him anxiously. “Then you won't, . .?"" 

He touched her cheek, and then ran his long fingers into her 
hair, ‘I couldn’ resist you,’* he told her, his eyes steady and dark. 

‘or right, whether you can leave him or not." 
hardly believe what she was hearing. “You mean 
you'll forgive me?" she asked hina 

He held her hands tight between his, ant nodded, **There's 
nothing to forgive. You don't ever have to forgive anyone for 
loving you."* 

“Preddie,"" she said, and the teary slid suddenly down her 
cheeks, Freddie held her tight, and even though her perfume was 
strange, and her curly hair was unfamiliar, she was still the same 
Helen Marini he had held just as tight in New York and 
Washington and Charleston, during nights that always had 
mornings, and afternoons that always grew dark too soon. He 
kissed her, and she tasted of salty tears, and he could feel the wet 
‘on his own eyelashes as well. 

“Why don’t you come up to Lynwood's Island?”” he asked her, | 
“I could have the helicopter take you back to your home by two."* 

“1 couldn’t. 1 told Dick I was shopping. ”* | 

“So what? Say you had lunch at the Pierre, It takes about as 
Jong to get served as a helicopter round trip up the Hudson,” 

She smiled at him through her tears. “You never change. 
You'realways so damned impetuous,"* 
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“Better to be impetuous than moribund."* 
__ She kissed his cheek very softly and said: ‘*All right, then, 
‘When do we leave?” 

‘He checked his watch, “Two and a half minutes flat. I never 
‘ike to be late for any Cornelius function. Not since Victor paid off 
‘Isaac Hayes just before a party we had at Carina Mia, in Pasadena, 
‘because he said he didn’t like rock ‘n" roll. Can you believe that?"* 

“Of Victor, yes.” 

‘They kissed again, slowly, with the relish of people who haven't 
‘kissed for a long time. Then he said: “Helen, I'm glad you came. 1 
don’t know what the hell's going to happen now. But I'm glad you 
came." 

"I"m glad, too. As long as it doesn’t hurt too much." 
‘He shrugged. I viceeii pace eal Bia Oeste 


passenger. 

‘There was a silence. Then Jeannie said: “*Mrs. Marini, sir?” 

“That's right,”” 

He switched off the intercom and looked at Helen wryly. 

*“Jeannie's very protective."” He smiled. “Almost motherly.” 

“Do you nced a mother?” asked Helen. 

He lifted his black Yves St. Laurent blazer from the back of his 
chair. “I had one once,” he said. *I guess I didn’t ever get to know 
her too well, but I certainly had one."* 

He brushed back his hair. straightened his tie, and opened his 
desk drawer to take out a bottle of Balenciaga after-shave. “I can 
remember her funeral more than anything,"* he went on. ‘It was 
very simple, one of the simplest funerals I guess this family ever 
hhad. I stood there and it was such a beautiful day, | could just 
‘imagine her spirit fluttering out of the grave and flying off into the 
sky, like # dove or something. 1 was glad, in a way, she was free. 
‘She was always so frustrated, and sad. She was like someone who 
got on the wrong train, and wound up at some strange terminus, 
and wandered around the streets of this strange place and never 
found out where she was really supposed to g0."" 

Helen turned her face away. ‘*That happens to more women 
than you'd even imagine.”* 
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‘Hetouched her arm, "*Did it happen to you?"* 


mission is free, but they charge ten dollars to get out."* ¢ 

Freddie said: Ttepahaphe shee teerernnst erst 
to mess up your life.” 

She shook hee head. “Life isn't worth living unless it's sicely 
messed up. I tried to get over you, Freddie. 1 think I even tried to 
make you hate me, But I guess | couldn't bear it if you did. Just 
think about i. I'm the wife of a prosperous and hardworking 
young attorney who may just get to the top of the heap one day, 
What happens when | meet a man like you? You're handsome, and 
you're young, and you're sympathetic, and you're sitting om more 
money than Dick will ever see in ten lifetimes. If | said that h 
preferred & staid, safe marriuge to an affair with you, I'd be ready 
for the funny farm." 

Freddie reached for another cigarette, lit it, and blew out 


‘our mother died of cancer," said Helen. 
Freddie nodded. 

‘She took the cigarette out of his mouth and crushed it in the 
ashtray. 
1 love you,”" she said, putting her arms around him, “And 
‘that’s all I cansay. 

‘The door opened. and Jeannic came in with Freddie's briefcase, 
packed with carefully arranged work for the next twenty-four 
hours. She was a short girl from Pittsburgh with wiry auburn hair 
that flew up from her scalp as if she had just stuck her fingers in an 
electric socket. She wore clashing turthenecks of pink and red, and 
she treated Freddie asif he were precious porcelain, She gave Helen 
A quick, cautious glance and said: “Everything's here, Mr. Secker. 
You won't forget the insurance assessments for Daylong, will 
you?" 

Freddie said; ‘"I won't,” and as Jeannic turned 10 go, he called: 
“Jeannie?” 

‘She paused. “"Yes, Mr. Secker?” 

He gave her a gentle grin. ““Thanks, Jeannie. You're very good 
tome." 

Jeannie colored. She said: “Enjoy your flight, won't you?"” and 
then bustled quickly out of the office as if she had an urgent ap- 
ointment. 
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‘toof had supported a radio tower im the 1930's, but Roderick had 
ordered it removed in 195S to allow helicopters to land there, 
although it had taken three years of tussles in the district courts and 
‘eleven special legal dispensations before the pad had first come into 
use. 


‘A staff member in an orange fluorescent helmet and green 
‘coveralls ushered them quickly across the pad and into the open 
door of the helicopter. Then he closed the door behind them, gave 
‘the thumbs-up to the pilot, and the twin-rotored monster rose from 
‘the roof and tilted away toward the northwest 


‘burgundy, and the walls were padded and lined with white moiré 
silk, There were deep-buttoned leather chairs, a wide leather 
topped desk, and a divan draped with long-haired furs. 

‘From the rear of the helicopter, balancing himself against the 
turbulence, came Freddie's Might director, Eric Peterson, a stocky 
‘Vietnam veteran with a peppery crop and a face as chunky as Barre 
granite, Me was dressed in a smart light gray suit, but he looked as 
if he would have greatly preferred to be kitted out in khaki fatigues, 
Behind Freddie's back, he referred to the white Sikorsky as “the 
hovering whorehouse."" 

‘They shook hands. Freddie said: "Mrs, Marini is just along for 
the ride, I'd like you to take her back to Manhattan as soon as 

"ve dropped me off at the istand."* 

‘She's not staying for the celebrations, sir?"* 
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rier denature Marini, don't you, Helen?” 

felt uncomfortable, but she nodded briefly. Beneath their 

foc the chcopes snghol tad Raped ts rood omer 

Manhatian and began to beat its way northward past Englewood. 

eae ae ne 

Eric Peterson scratched the back of his ear with his silver pencil. 

“Beg your pardon, Mr. Secker, but Mr. Marini's up at Lynwood’s 
Island, too. He flew up this morning with Mr. Vietor Cornelits."* 

Helen said: "What? 

“They left about ten. I don’t think Mr. Marini was planning on 
‘2oing up there, Mrs, Marini, but it seemed like Mr. Cornelius and 
him had a lot t0 talk over, and they decided to carry on with their 
meeting on the way."” 

Helen glanced at Freddie anxiously. But Freddie simply laid a 
comforting hand on her shoulder and said: **Well, that's fine. A 
nice cazy family gathering, huh? Now, how about some cocktails, 
Eric? Then Mrs. Marini and I have a few problems to talk over in 
private.” 

Eric looked at Freddie and then at Helen, and back again. His 
eyes closed no more than a snake's do, and he nodded. “Very 
2004, sir. Tell me what you want and I'll have Zim bring them 
through.” 

‘They ordered a screwdriver and a Scotch on the rocks, and then 
sat in armchairs by the window, looking out at the fragments of 
cloud and the shadowy outline of the river beneath them. Freddie 
held Helen's hand, but she was so nervous now that she had to take 
itaway. 

“Do you have a cigarette?” she asked him. 

He went over to the desk and brought across the gold-and- 
‘enamel cigarette box. 

“There's no reason for Dick to find out you're here, you 
know,” said Freddie. “When we land, all you have to do is sit away 
from the window, and they'll take this thing up and off again the 
‘moment I've climbed out."* 

She puffed smoke. "It's just beginning to remind me of what it 
‘was like before, All that lying, and all those nasty little decep- 
tions,"* 

“I you fike, you don't have to come up to Lynwood’s Island at 
|. | could have ws tum around and deliver you straight back 


hor 


‘That would 
want to make you 


‘And in any case, you'd be late. 1 don't 
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“Hiden. <a 
She shook er bead. “hs allright. 11 hide, Um wied 10 


“Is that what you really want to. do?"* 
- SVdon't kaow what I want to do. But as tong as Dick doess’t 
find out, it doesn’t really make any difference, does it?” 

Freddie frowned. “But Dick docsa't suspect anything, docs be? 
‘What does it matter if I give you a ride up to the island? Suppose 
you just dropped by the office, and | was my usual impetuous self 
‘and offered you a trip for the hell of it?” 

‘She stood up, and paced across 1o the other side of the cabin. 
.* she remarked. 


P 


More quietly he said: “*Helen, does Dick Anow about us?" 
psp copa geacearsnaad ‘Her eyes were misted 
her expression was sad. The smoke poured from her cigarette 

fea cnicee SOC She aie 'Yox besos Tim sony, He saad 
me point-blank one day. 1 was so surprised that 1 told him the 
ruth.” 

“And that was when you broke it off?" 

‘She nodded. “*He said that if | didn't promise to stop seeing you 
there and thea, he'd make sure we had the most muckraking 


Freddie let out a long. taut breath. For a minute or two he 
didn’t know what to say, and he gared down at the dim shores of 
‘the Hudson with a feching of dull resignation. 

Helen reached out and siroked te back of his hair. “I knew 
‘that 1 shouldn't have told him. But | didn't know what else to do. 
‘And he said that as long as I kept away from you. he wouldn't say a 
ear anK ath bd a a eta Sch one ih 

“It takes a pretty tough man to make a promiselike that.” 


“Oh, for Cheist’s sake!” snapped Freddie. But then he turned 
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away, lowered his head, and said: “1 don't know, Helen. 
‘the damned use of it all?** 


He raised his head, "I guess so. But you're right, We haven't: 
Sealing Hines prhrnchceaeaschree 


more of this, It has to be out in the open oF nothing,"* 

“Freddie, | can'tleave Dick. Not now."* 

He turned and looked at her steadily and strongly. “Helen, 
you're going to have to make up your mind, This is too much of a 
strain for both of us, For aif of us. Maybe it wouldn't be sobad iff 
didn’t love you so much. We could meet now and again, and fuck, 
and leave it at that. But | do love you, and I don't want to go on 
pretending that | don't. Sooner or later, it has to be me of it has to 
be Dick, You know that as well as I do."* 

“TE thought we could carry on for just a little longer."* she said 
quietly, ‘It isn't easy to pluck up the courage to tell someone like 
Dick that you're walking out for good," 

"But it has to bedone, Helen,” insisted Freddie, 


thasto."* 


"I cam survive scandal, and so can you. Maybe Hester won't 
like it, and I'm sure that Roderick won't, but they've all had their 
share of dirty linen aired in public, and it's never done them any 


can't, You know that, don’t you? I can drop you off home right 
now, and we can forget that today ever happened. But I can only 
‘say that because I really love you. 1 want all of you, Helen, Not just 
apart,” 

She turned and looked down the length of the cabin, “"Does that 
door lock?" she asked him, 

We frowned. '*Sure.”* 

“Then, if we made love, nobody could come in to interrupt 
ws? 

Freddie paused, and then nodded. 
e never made love ina helicopter before."* 
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‘But she held out her hands for him and whispered: “Please, 
Freddie, It's been two months."" 
_ He stood up and held her in his arms. She looked up at him, and 


‘through the helicopter's windows cast a faint shadow of her bare 
‘breast beneath the thin material. 

He kissed her for a long, silent time. His right hand caressed 
and squeezed her left breast until she let out a small sharp breath, 
‘Then she kissed him again, almost savagely, and Dit at his ear. Mis 
‘pants did nothing to hide the rearing hardness he felt for her, and 
‘he quickly tore away from her and went to lock the cabin door, 
‘stripping off his shirt as he went. 

He came back to her, and unripped her dress. They were both 
panting, like runners reaching their stride in a cross-country race. 
‘The dress slipped off her, and underneath she was wearing only her 
panty hose. Her breasts were small and pointed, with nipples as 
tight as puckered lips, and between her thighs the scam of her tights 
ed es toni i phon ls ARES tn i ek sed 
and. 


‘They seemed to fail back on the fur-covered divan a thousand 
times, a blur of arms and legs, an action replay over and over. The 
Fippled and shook itself, Freddie felt the soft bearskins enfold his 
naked back, silky and ineffably sensual, and then Helen was on top 
‘of him, her warm weight naked except for the golden crucifix that 
dangled between her breasts. She kissed him and ticked him, and 
then he rolled over on top of her, and pushed himself into her with 
‘a hard, impatient thrust. She snuffed, and her fingernails bit into 
his shoulder. He pushed harder, his head bent down so that he 
could see where they joined, his rigid dark-red flesh immersed in 
her pink bare glistening flesh. He thrust quicker and harder, harder 
‘and quicker, and she lifted her bottom and thrust against him. He 
felt so stiff that he could hardly believe he wasn't touching her 
womb, her stomach, even her throat. For her part, underneath 
‘him, she felt smothered in fur, pressed down by his muscular body, 
and filled up, completely filled up, but she wanted to be stretched 
wider and wider, stretched by one man or two men or three. She 
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Freddie came much too soon. He pulled back too far, and 
Legged ccbimaripiripannareege dyes 


jelen, ina high-pitched voice, said: “No! No, Freddie, not Oh, 
"* and tried desperately to smear the fluid between her legs, She 
was so frantic that she was trembling. 

Freddie, ecstatic one second and shocked the next, sat up on his 
hhaunches and stared at her. 

“Helen?” he said, a haunted query, almost unheard in the 
thrumming vibration of the helicopter's cabin, 

Her hand was still capped between her thighs. Sbe looked up at 
hhim, her eyes wide withalarm. 

Helen?” he demanded, louder this time. 

‘She was tense for a second, her face drawn and electrified. Then 
she clamped one hand over her mouth, and turned away so that she 
was buried in the fur. Freddie saw her ribs convulse under her soft 
skin, and heard her sob. 

He leaned forward and said softly: ““Helen?** 

She lay still, the tears squeezing out of the corner of her eyes 
and forming a clear pool against the bridge of her nose. 

“It's something else, Helen, isn’t it? It’s not just Dick and me."” 

She nodded miserably. 

He stayed there for a moment, and then he got up off the divan 
and went to pull on his pants. Over the RT, Captain Kroscek an- 
nounced: Six minutes to Lynwood's Island, Mr. Secker.”* 

Freddie went back to the divan. He lit two cigarettes, and of- 
fered one to Helen. She didn't move at first, but then she sat up, 
pushed her hand through her wavy hair, and took it, 

“You're going to have to get dressed in a moment," he told her 


“Don't 12 1 came to say I was sorry this morning, but all I seem. 
to have done is make everything worse."" 
Outside the window, there were dark green forests and silver 
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fragments of cloud. The ‘The helicopter began to bank 
rosa he mont ‘was probably in 


home.” 
7eielen nodded dumb, and got up off the dvan to find ber 
dress and her panty hose. There was a polite knocking at the cabin 
door, and Freddie called: "Just amoment, Eric!” 

Helen, buttoning her dress, said: “I suppose you've guessed."* 
“{ don’t know,” answered Freddie, “Perhaps you'd better tell 


or 
“Well,” she sitid, “I guess it had to come to this one day. 
| Desperation bas ils own reward." 


‘He looked at her and didn’t reply. 
| Helen said simply: “They shared a taxi home, you know, Dick 
| and one of your office gossips. That's how he found out about you 
| and me. Well, I just thank God I was only two months pregnant 


bus. 

‘Helen put on her sandal. "I got rid of it, of course,” she said, 
“It was very easy, and it didn’t even hurt. I cried for a week, but 
that wasn't difficult 10 explain. Tears of joy, you sec, to be back 
from my walk on the wild side. I don't know whether Dick believed 
me, but 1 suppose he had to. At least 1 wasn't seeing you anymore 
and that was enough.”* 

Freddie licked his lips. He feltas if he needed a drink. 

“You were pregnant? he asked hoarsely. “*You had my child, 
and you got rid of it?”* 

‘She took a long drag from her cigarette and set it down on the 
ashtray. “You mustn't think that I don’t love you,"" she said, so 
unhappy that she could barely keep from crying. "I love you more 
than you'll probably give me credit for."" 

“But why?" he wanted to know, “If you want to stay with 
Dick, why do you want me to make you pregnant?” 

‘She lifted her chin as proudly as she could. “Dick's my 
husband," she told him. “I love you, and I mean that. But what 
have with Dick is very deep and very special, and 1 know that Til 
never leave him. The only troubleis, he can't 

There was a long pause. The helicopter was coming down now, 


us 


and they both felt pressure on their ears. When 
her voice was flat and distant, like someone speaking into a 
mattress. 


“We both had tests two years ago, U'm ovulating. perfectly 
rok Ua Dick bes ne eg cal lr toe coma heal « 
for him to father a child, That's what they told us. But not very 


kely. 
‘Freddie felt an emotional pain like washing himself all over with | 
round plass. It was almost as if he couldn’t breathe, or think, or 


talk, 

“So you looked for # suitable father?" he asked her unstendity 
and he didn't even sound like himself. 

‘She shook her head. “I didn’t have to look, I was head over 
heels about you already. If there was anybody in the whole world 1 
wanted Lo give mea baby, apart from Dick, it was you. 

. Freddie took a deep breath. He said harshly: “Il don't know: 
‘whether to be flattered oF nauseous." 

Helen rested her head on her hand and started to weep. Silently, 
‘but with obvious agony. 

“'So today was a second try, was it?"” asked Freddie, "When 
Dick found out about us the first time, and you had to abort my 
fetus, you decided you'd have another go? Say you were sorry 
about last time, and string me along for a couple of months so that 
you could get yourself knocked up?” 

‘Helen couldn't answer. Over the RT, Captain Kroscek an- 
nounced; “Landing in one minute, sir. Please take your seats." 

‘Out of the windows, Freddie could see Lynwood’s Island and 
the stately symmetrical house, He sat down in one of the armchairs 
and smashed out his cigarette in the ashtray. 

“You thought you'd acquire some good stock in your family, 
did you?’ he yelled, over the sudden roar of the helicopter’s 
turbines. ““A good strain of millionaires?"” 

Helen lifted her head and looked at him, her eyelashes spiky 
with tears. “Oh, Freddie,”* she wept. “Oh, Freddie."” 

The helicopter pivoted slowly, and settled on its wheels. 
Captain Kroscek cut the turbines, and then there was no sound but 
the mournful whistling of the rotors as they spun slower and slower 
and slower, Erie Peterson emerged from the rear cabin, and 
without even an inquisitive glance at Helen, operated the door- 
opening lever and put down the steps. He stood, silent and at- 
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¥ 
, While Freddie sat with Helen, and Helen cried. A faint 
| breeze blew in from outside. 
| want you todo one thing,” said Freddie quietly. "*1 want you 
‘to fly back to Manhattan, and then take a faxi home, and 1 want 
you to forget that you ever thought anything about me except that 
‘'mone of the men who employ your husband.” 

He stayed for a few more moments. Then he collected his 
‘briefcase and climbed out of the helicopter without a word. Helen 
‘called: “Freddie!” but be didn't turn around. 

“What if I'm pregnant?" she asked him bitterly. “What 

if 'm pregnant?"* 


happens 

Freddie paused. The summer wind blew in his hair, and she 
thought he looked so beautiful that to let him go was like losing 
days out of her life, He said im a clear voice: “Tell Dick. He'll be 


‘At he walked toward the house, he saw Dick Marini standing 
close to Victor among the yew shrubs on the terrace. He saw Celia 
land Roderick, Ally and Tess. And behind him, the white helicopter 


sound was nothing but echoes, and then even the echoes themselves 
were lost. 


(Celia was feeling particularly bitchy, and Freddie's punctual arrival 


the servants on awkward errands (today she wanted a bottle of 
‘Swiss eyedrops that were almost impossible 10 find in Lynwood), 
and tying up the switchboard with endless calls to Germany and 
South America. She was dressed in a flouncy scarlet dress that did 
very little for her but emphasize her age, and when Freddie arrived 
On the terrace she was silting on an upright gilt chair like a bright, 
exotic, but decidedly elderly bird, a dry sherry on a garden table 
beside her, her cane tapping impatiently on the stone flags. 

Victor stood behind her, as sullen as a raincloud; and for the 
first time in months Freddie noticed Dick Marini, plump and 
beady-eyed, and he thought how remarkably Dick resembled a 
young, though much duller, Mario Lanza. He tried not to think 
about Dick Marini's sperm count, but it did fleetingly strike him as 
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unaccountable that a woman like Helen should find such depth and 
Jovetn hie, Well no, perkaps it ida He wes bing ular. 


‘One of the footmen came out of the open French doors and 
asked Freddie what he wanted to drink. He ordered a Jack 
Daniel’s, straight up, and Tess raised an amused and inquisitive 


eyebrow, 
“I'm feeling tired, that's all,” said Freddie. “Is the old lady 
down yet?" 

“she's having her medication," put in Celia archly, as if she 
didn’t start each day herself with two handfuls of vitamins and 
tranquilizers and natural health tablets, 

“What time are the guests arriving?" 

“Most of them by Lear jet at two-thirty,"" said Victor, “One or 
two by train and car. The usual gaggle of hysterical women, 
suppose. Just like the year that Mama won the award."* 

Freddie's drink arrived, and he raised it up, as if he were about 
fo propose a toast, But then he said: “I didn’t know you won an 
award from the American Women’s League, Celia, What was it 
for?"* 

Celia turned her sharp profile away impatiently. "Services to 
our country's wamanhood,"* she replied ax coldly as she possibly 
could, 


Freddie felt oddly reckboss. He looked Dick Marini straight in 
the eye and said sharply: “That's very good. 1 drink to that, The 
servicing of American womanhood." 

Celia said in tones of infinite distaste: “You're just like your 
father, And your mother."" 

Freddie laughed, a brittle laugh that didn’t have very much to 
do with tumor, and he kept his eyes on Dick Marini, **That"s more 
than some people can say," he observed, although he wished 
almost immediately that he hadn't. It wasn’t Dick Marini's fault. 
The man was trying to hold on to his career and his wife, both, and 
you couldn't take him to task for that. It was just that, emotionally 
and pltysically at lewst, he seemed so vulnerable. like an upturned 
turtle on a hot beach. 
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down the stairs. 


“Dr, Nathan, isn't it?” asked Freddie. 

‘The doctor came down 10 the bottom stair, clicked his heels, 
‘and gave a smail bow. “Mr, Secker. I'm pleased 10 see you 

“How's Grandmother? | was thinking of going up to say 


“Yes, you can do that,"" Nathan told him, **She’s not as sharp 
‘as she used to be. She has trouble remembering small things. you 
know. But she's in excellent health for a woman of her age. Really 
‘excellent health. 

“This won't be too much for her, this presentation this af 
terno0n?" 

Dr. Nathan shook his head. “When you get 10 that age, the 
‘only things that are worth avoiding are repeats on television and 
fadinhes, | like to advise my patients to lead a full life, Dr. Petien 
‘and Dr. Weiss are of the same opinion.”” 

“Will you come with me?" asked Freddie. 

“Surely,” assented Dr. Nathan. ‘She's up in the gallery."" 

‘They climbed the curving staircase, with soft turquoise carpet 
underfoot. Then they walked along gloomy corridors flanked by 
of paintings as dark and glossy as tabletops. They passed long-case 
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the light, so that he felt as if they had arrived in an old photograph, 

At the extreme far end of the gallery, sitting in an elaboraie 
wicker chair, her legs covered by a wool blanket, was a white- 
haired okt woman in a white dress, As they came nearer, they could 
see that her face was the color of laundry, and that her hair, 


marquetry table, on which rested The New York Times, The Wall 
‘Street Journal, a copy of Shakespeare's King Henry V bound in 
white kidskin, ahand bell, and a glass of water. 

Dr. Nathan approached the old woman first. She didn’t look 
‘al him to begin with. Hee eyes were the color of pale pebbles, 
seemed to be almost blind. Dr. Nathan said: “Freddie's here. He's 
‘come to see you.” 

The old woman nodded, “Come a little closer, Freddie," she 
‘asked ina thin voice like the rustling of tissue paper, 

Freddie coughed and stepped forward. He bent down and 
Kissed the old woman lightly on the forehead, 

“Hello, Grandmother.” 

The old woman reached up and tugged at his sleeve, "You're a 
bad boy, Freddie. You must come to sce your grandmother more 
often. 

Freddie suid: 


iltry. I've been pretty tied up." 
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‘backgammon every 
Freddie said: “You're looking pretty well, Are they kind to 


‘Mester shrugged. ‘*They'reas kind as they can be."* 

Dr. Nathan said: “She's had three transfusions this month, to 
ty to restore the balance of her corpuscles. It hasn't been easy for 
her."* 

Wester smiled, “I really sometines wonder if it's all worth it. If 
it wasn't for these industrious gentlemen, 1 would have been lying 
mmy grave years ago.”" 

Freddie hunkered down beside her chair. you're happy, 
‘aren't you? You've got all this Women"s League work. | mean, 
‘you're not unhappy?" 

Hester said: I havea reason to live, if that's what you're trying 


Hester nodded. “You can learn a lot from Shakespeare. You 
ought to persuade Victor to read it, axa daily task." 

““L can't get Vietor to read anything, | lent him The Greet 
‘Gatsby four years ago, and he hasn't gotten past the title page." 

“It doesn’t surprise me. But there's a phrase in King Henry V 
‘that sums up Vietor rather aptly." 

“Grandmother,” said Freddie, aieoagh he coulda’t help 
smiling, "you shouldn't upset yourself."* 

“i'm not upset. You mean | shouldn't rock the family boat. 
Shouldn't take sides."* 

“Well, I don’t know. But 1 guess if you have something you 
‘Want to say to Victor, you ought Lo tell him straight (o his face," 

Hester ignored him. “Fluellen says it,"* she remarked brightly. 
“He says of Captain Macmortis: “By Chestru, he is an ass, as in the 
‘world: he has no more directions in the true disciplines of the wars, 
look you, than is a puppy-dog. 

Freddie said: “Victor can't help the way he is."" 

Hester looked serious. "“But you can."” 
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proportion. 
You" ve amplified it and advertised it, and you've lost John Russell 
his chance of election."* 

““There’s still time,”* insisted Freddie. 

"No," said Hester, "Victor was destructive and stupid, but you: 
allowed yourself 10 be panicked; and if there is one luxury you can 
ever allow youself in this kind of business, it's panic, There is too 
much at stake."” 

“Hf Victor's butler hadn't gone to the police, nobody would 
have ever found out."* 

‘That's precisely the kind of half-baked thinking I'm talking 
about," retorted Hester. “If Victor had been an employer who 
treated his staff as they were supposed to have been treated; if 
Victor had been the kind of man who inspired loyalty and trust, 
‘then this butler of his would sever have tattletaled behind his back, 
And if you'd known what you were doing. you would have realized 
that one of Victor's servants was bound to talk. It was the first 
thing that I thought of, and I'm eighty-four,"* 

Freddie said; “We're still waiting for an autopsy on the 
‘Skouros girl. If there's no indication that she died in a swimming 
pool, we might still get away with it,"* 

Hester pursed her lined lips. “I've spoken to Dr, Webs. He says: 
that if the police examiners are any good at all, they'll undoubtedly 
find traces of chlorinated water in her body tissues,"" 

Freddie bit his lip and glanced across at Dr, Nathan, standing 
patiently and quietly by. 

's still not entirely certain," he said, *1 guess we're still in 
there with half a chanee."* 

Hester closed her eyes for a moment and thea opened them 
again, “It's about time you realized that your money does not 
make you divine,"* she told him, "Your grandfather began to 
understand that—perhaps too late— but he understood it all the 
same. It is the combination of great wealth and great personal 
humility that makes a rich man great.’* 
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Sts bay-breasted warbler perched on | 
Heera ips ty prartinstrylaperri eal 
singing a thin, sturred song. 


‘her watery grave and drag him down, One day, if not now," 

“Grandmother,” said Freddic, "if men like John Russell don’t 
‘ead the country, then who will? | believe he's honest, and he’s 
‘bright, and what are we going to do? Throw him on the scrap heap 
just because of some damned fool mistake of Victor's?” 

Hester looked at him coolly. “The President is elected to look 
‘after the least of the American people,” she said. “If John Russell 
gets to the White House on money donated by Cornefius In- 
‘Gustries, and if he appoints Victor to some government office oF 
‘other, which he surely will, then where is the sanctity ofthe least of 
‘the American 

“The least?" asked Freddie. ““What about the greatest?"* 

“You think that you ‘re the greatest?” the old lady retorted. 

Freddie said quictly: *‘No.’ 

“Well, I'm glad you said that,"* Hester told him. “Because 
whatever Victor and Celia think, your grandfather didn’t think it, 


“Dr. Nathan,” said Hester with heavy patience, “nothing has 
‘excited me since Victor Mature came to visit in 1954."" 

‘A door at the side of the gallery opened, and two nurses came 
through, in white uniforms and starched headpieces. One of ther 
wasas plain as a small rowboat, but the other was busty and blond, 
land she gave Freddie a coy glance as she walked in, 

“L wish to take Mr. Secker through to Mr, Cornelius’ special 
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room," announced Met, "wae Me Sse a 


paintings, including 
nouveau poster designs by Louis Rheade that Freddie had never 
seen before, 

“Here is the room,” said Hester, steadying herself, “Now, wait 
‘amoment while I find my key."* 

‘The door looked like any other door on the upper Moors of the 
house, It was polished beaded mahogany with brass doorplates, 
‘with a gilt number painted discreeily in one comer. But the two 
nurses stood well back from it, as if Hester were opening up a 
chapel, and it was obvious that Room 347 had a significance and ant 
atmosphere that was almost religious, al least in the Cornetius 
canon, 

Hesier produced the key and gave it to Freddie, She rested her 
dry, withered hand on his and said: “You are the only member of 
the family who has seen this room. apart from me. 1 want you 10 
Understand that you must regard it as a privilege. Now, open the 
door," 


ireddic inserted the key and turned it, Then he pushed the door 
a little ajar, and stood back for Hester to precede him into the 
room. There was & vague smell of mothballs and must, 

‘No, no," insisted Hester, You go first, Just watk in. 1°Il wait 
here. The nurses will look after me.” 

Freddie gave her an uncertain smile, Then he pushed the door 
wide open and stepped inside, 
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‘She shook her head, “No. It isn't me,“* 
Freddie set the photograph back on the table again. “I don't 
Sa eager prep aa abenints ‘The room looks like 


"But what dors it mean? What's it all about?" 

Hester's pale face was like one of the watery portraits on the 
‘wall, She coukin’t even begin to explain to Freddie how much this 
oom haunted her; how long she had tried to grasp what it was and 
why it was here. In a faint, faded voice she said: “I always knew 
this room existed, all through my marriage. But Johann told me it 
‘was somewhere to keep some particularly special antiques, and he 
ever encouraged me to come up here. Sometimes he disappeared 
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for houes sn: end, snd’ suppose he sat hero and 
‘elived whatever this room meant to him."* 
“You have no idea? He never told you?"* 
Hester shrugged. “It was only after his death vhat 1 began to 
‘understand it was.a shrine. In his will, he asked for the whole room: 
to be destroyed, but I managed to have that overruled, | wanted to- 
Lny tye phomnan pentium eerste 
that he felt it might cause me distress, The only possible clue 
photograph, It has written on the back, ‘J. from B," ut dort 
‘have any notion who B, might be."” 
Freddie walked around the room and then stood by the win- 


““Does it matier?"’ he asked. "He loved you, didn’t he? Does it 
really matier if he had seme lingering memory of some other 
woman?" 

Hester smiled, “No, of course it doesn't matter, | don’t think 
now that Johann loved me with all his heart, but we were happy 
enough, He was a passionate man, your grandfather, and fierce, 
but he was easily influenced, too, as many rich people are."* | 

“Grandmother, why did you show me this room?" asked 
Freddie. He was beginning to feel claustrophobic, as if his dead 
grandfather's life was pressing in on him from alll sides. 

‘Hester looked up. “I wanted to show you that Johann even 


derstand, and that Roderick and Celia have only accepted with 
such impatience and intolerance that they will never be able to tell 
‘him about it. Our wealth gives us power over other people, but if 
we use that power without consideration, then we are repaid for 
Our Irespasses against others a hundred times more painfully than 
the pain we have actually inficted.”” 

She closed her eyes and sighed. 

"Ht always amuses me that Communists and Itberals want C0 
punish the rich, The rich are already punished. Roderick was 
Punished very young, I'm sorry to say, when his airplane crashed 
and killed his friends. Your mother, Hope, was punished, mostly 
by her own conscience. Poor John was punished hundreds of times 
‘over, and I suppose you might say that he died a rich man’s death. 
Irene was punished, and Ally was punished, and so was Tess. I 
don't know whether anyone has punished you yet, Freddie, but 
they will, As for Victor, he is storing up for himself the greatest 
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“tribution of all. But who knows? He might come out of it 
© Freddie said huskily: “This room? Was this Grandfather's 


‘Hester nodded. "I think so, For some reason, tong before I met 
‘him, a room like this was vitally important, Something must have 
‘happened in it that he regretted for the rest of his life. Maybe it was. 
something to do with *B." | shall never know. But all I can say is 
‘that I want you to grow up intelligently and wisely, and 1 want you 
to behave like « human being, no matter how superior or wealthy 
you are; because otherwise you'll leave a room like this yourself 
‘when you die, or something very much like it."* 

Freddie looked around. There was nothing more to say. The 
‘room was silent and dead and inexplicable. He said quietly: “AI 
‘right, Grandmother. Let’s go join the others. They must be starting 


‘Hester smiled tiredly. “You're quite right, Freddie. 1 must try 
to enjoy myself. That's what Sir James Charles said to me once, 
‘when we had dinner on the Aquitania. He was a tremendous eater, 
you know, and a bon vivant. He said that if you didn’t drink as 
much as you could, and cat as much as you could, and laugh as 
much you could, then you might just as well suck cough drops und 
live in Cleveland, I'm not quite sure what he meant, but I think 1 
‘caught the gist of it."" 

‘There was a polite knock at the door. It was Mrs. Dubuque, 
Hester's lady's maid, a practical, bustling woman with a well 
‘groomed silver-gray bun and an infallible eye for dressing old ladies 
‘with styleand dignity. 

“Your gown is laid out, Mrs. Cornelius,"" she said. “And Mr. 
Roderick says the presentation is due to start in forty-five 
minutes.” 


“*Preddie,"* said Hester, “I'l have to hurry. Now, be « good 
boy and see if you can have a word with Roderick and Celia before 
the guests arrive. Particularly before John Russell arrives. 1 want 
him to announce his retirement from the presidential race tins 
Hester, rising from her chair, paused and looked at him, 
“You've got troubles of your own, haven't you, boy?" she 
asked him. 
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‘He lowered his eyes. “Nothing seriows."" 


Freddie watched Hester walk slowly off toward her dressing. 
‘room, accompanied by Mrs. Dubuque and her two nurses. The 
blond nurse with the big breasts turned shyly around as the small 
procession turned around the corner, and Freddie gave her a quick 
grin. Perhaps he could find some consolation there for Helen. 

He went downstairs, and found the rest of the family assembled 
in the small ballroom. ee ee ee ee 
wlossy maplewood Moor, and tall windows that overlooked the 
south rose gardens. The fog had begun to disperse, and suntight fell 
im triangles through the glass onto the parquet, glittering with 
specks of dust. The far wall was clad entirely in mirrors, and so a 
looking-gliss family, uneasy and strange, was standing in the 
middie distance, occasionally casting surreptitious glances at the 
real family. A buffet lunch of cold Kentucky hams, cold turkey, 
artichokes, asparagus, fruit, and cheeses was laid out for the ex= 
pected guests, The cutlery shone like shoals of sardines, 

“Well,” said Roderick as Freddie came in, “how's she 
feeling?” 

“Very spy," answered Freddie. 

‘Celia pursed her lips in ieritation. “*She's been feeling spry for 
the past forty years,”” 

“She's also determined,” added Freddie, 

Victor caught the 1one of his voice and turned away from the 
buffet table, where he'd been spreading a small cracker with a huge 
blob of Beluga caviar. His mouth was still full from the last one, 

“Determined? Determined about what?”" 

“About you, mainly,"' Freddie told him. “But about all of us."* 

“You're not in /eagwe with her, are you?” asked Celia. 

“Celia,” protested Roderick ineffectually, 

Freddie put his hand in his pocket and looked relaxed, “Don’t 
worry, uncle. I'm not particularly ashamed of being in league with 
my own grandmother, who also happens to be the conglomerate’s 
largest single stockholder." 

“You have to admit that she's getting pretty senile, darling,” 
said Tess. 
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‘quits 
‘homicide. You might just as well wire him up to the chandeber and 
‘have done with it, I think we all agree that he may have to, but—"" 

“it's imposible,” put in Roderich. "1 won't agree to it. I'm 

Rot having Victor made into a scapegoat. Not for you, not for her, 

‘not for anyone. Who the hell does she think she is?” 


"it does seem kind of premature," said Tess, “I mean, they 
‘haven't even finished the forensic tests yet, not properly.”” 

Freddie stood his ground. "It's what she said." 

Catia gave him # look like a snap of ice. “And | suppose you 
‘agree with her, ike you always do, in the ever-improving hope of 
reaping the profits of her bequest? It may surprise you to learn that 
‘business and politics aren't all opportunism, my child, There are 
occasional moments when we have to lay the lust for personal gain 
aside.’ 

Dick Marini said: “It’s going to look so bad in the courts." 

“Courts?” snapped Victor, “It won't even get to the courts, 

‘There isn't any reason at all why we can't clear this up with the 
police, and why John Russell can’t get into the White House the 
way we planned. I've already laid out six million dollars for this, 
‘and I'm not about to give up now."* 
‘not so worried about the money,"" said Roderick guard- 
edly. He remembered his fruitless, evasive conversation with 
Henry Chapman. “But | am worried about putting Victor's neck 
‘onthe block."* 

**Maybe it would do Victor good,” said Ally. 

Celia shook her scarlet flounces and lifted her profile like an 
irritated turkey. “If you have nothing more to contribute than 
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disgusted with myself for believing that my position in life set me 

above the |aw.”” 
“Now, look here,” interrupted Dick Marini, “nothing iliegal’s 
|here, Well, not prima facie iltegal. Victor could well have 


authorities, There's no evidence of foul play.” 

“No evidence of foul play?" said Ally scomfully. "You're 
deceiving yourselves more than the police and the public put 
together," 


Freddie lit 4 cigarette and put away his lighter. “I'm afraid I 
agree with Ally, I know that the airplane crash wasmy idea. | know | 
that I'm just as responsible for what happened as any of you. But 
we have to stop the whole thing right here before It gets out of 
hand. In my opinion, John Russell has to withdraw, for whatever 
Pretext, and then we have to sit down with the police and the 
district attorney and see what we can do te get Vietor out of a | 
hole."* 

‘Victor banged the table so hard that the cutlery jangled. | 

“Freddie, it's my damned money, and John Russell is my 
damned candidate! You would have chipped in quick enough for 
your share of the goodies if they'd elected him. right? You 
wouldn't have preached about the law if you'd come in for some 
hice fat government contracts, right? Sodoa't you, or you, Ally, or 
anyone ebe stand there and damned well pontificate at me. John 
Russell doesn’t withdraw, and that’s it!” 

Celia looked with acid satisfaction from Freddie 10 Ally and 
back again. There was anawkward silence, 

Freddie calmly smoked his cigarette. “I think you're forgetting 
something, Victor,” he said ina quiet voice. 
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Roderick coughed, "I hope you're not serious, Freddie, You 
know what this could mean."* 
“I'm extremely serious," said Freddie, “1 want us to come skap~ 


bang face to face with what we are, don't you? Face the fact that 
we'reall Cornetiuses. Even if it splits us up.” 


“They won't send you to prison,” said Freddie. “You let a 
‘poor dumb girt drown herself in your swimming pool. That's not 
exactly a five-to-ten.”” 

‘Ouiside, they heard the high, distinctive whistle of an ap- 


many people's lives. There"s too much of our own money at risk, 
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‘That evening, when a soft summer darkness was clotting im the 
brances of the trees, and the warblers were calling across the lawns, 
Freddie wentt upstairs to see Hester, The old lady was sitting at her 
dressing table, and Mrs. Dubuque was brushing out her hair. 

Freddie looked at her wan reflection in the dressing-table 
mirror. 


You were magnificent." he told her, “The ladies all loved 


"Oh, 1 dida’t do anything much,” said Hester. “I just gave 
them a great deal of money,” 

Freddie raised his eyes and gazed out toward the river. All he 
could see was a silver patch of light, He looked back at her dressing 
table, crowded with jars of night cream and skin restorer and 
‘expensive perfumnes, 

“You know that John Russell has declined to withdraw,”* he 
told her, 

“Yes, she nodded. “But te will."* 

“Are we going to make him?" 

Hester shrugged. "That means putting pressure on Victor, 
doesn’t in?" 

“Sure,"" 

“Do you want 1o put that much pressure on Victor?” 

Freddie rubbed his eyes. “T don’t want t, But 1 don’s think we 
have much choice,"* 

“I1°It split thve family," she cautioned him. 

“Yes. But hasn't it always been split? It seems to me that 
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of 
"Hester smiled. She didn't say whether she thought be was right 


or wrong. 
"Which kind are you?" she asked him. 
_ Helooked at her, and shook his head. “1 don't know.” 


“It's something your uncle John did, years and years ago. 1 
want you to have it."" 
Freddie took it, and saw a few lines of childish handwriting. 
‘They read: 


(My father is very rich and is the Cornelius Oil billionair. He is 
‘very old and does not have much hair. I like it when he goes away 
‘because my mother lets vs have dinner in the garden room and 
‘sometimes eat squob. My father i sttic und we have to do what he 
‘sayy. I would like to buy him a nice wig for his birthday because even 
‘Mhough he is strie Ido love him because he is my father. He has an 
‘airplan called the Ford Tri-Motor. 


‘Freddie read it twice, and then gently foldedit up. 

“Johann adored that,” said Hester. There were tears in her 
eyes. “He used to say that it was the nicest thing that anyone ever 
‘wrote about him. He was, you know, a very sensitive man.” 

Freddie nodded. He bent forward and kissed her. Then he said: 
“Sleep well,” and left the room. He walked along the gallery in the 
dim yellow-tinted light, feeling as if Johann, and John, and 
‘everyone the Cornelius family had ever known, or loved, or hated, 
‘or done business with, were all beside him. 

He heard the rumble of a Lear jet leaving the island's runway. 
‘That would be Victor, leaving for Spiermont. Roderick and Celia 
had already gone, closcied in their long black Fleetwood, without 
‘even a wave, Tess was leaving for California in the morning, and 
Ally was spending a few days with friends in Lynwood before 
going back to her house and her business in Washington. 

He went downstairs, and across the drawing room, and out of 
the French doors. He stood on the twilit terrace for a while, 
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backyard \oolshed in West Virginia; and a chicken farmer from 
Muskogee drives Celia's cherry-red Bentley on special occasions. 
Some of the mementos are fine, while others are nondescript. 


manager 
‘South Pasadena, The faucets from the bath én which Beatrice Mul- 
finer committed suicide were fitted 10 the side wall of a gas station 
in Galveston, and are still aed today for filling radiators. The 
Pierce Arrow ''Silver Arrow” in which Hazet Seymour was driven 
10 Lynwood railroad station is now a collecior’s item, and stands in 
private motor museum in Waco, Texas. 

Elsewhere, if you looked hard enowgh, you could find jewelry 
tomobiles and arene and mothveaten furs, You could 


‘on a Greenwich Village pepo picture of Loch Lomond that 
tung in Carina's turret room in Edgar. You could find Edward 
‘Secker's Gleneagles ashtray, of David Bookbinder’ leather-bound 
Jaw books, Every family, every story, has its debris. 

About the people, though, it would be pointless to ask 
‘questions. About Roderick, Celia, Victor, Freddie, Tess, and Ally: 
‘even about Hester, and her long-dead husband, Because you could 
‘never say that they were happy or unhappy. that they were proud oF 
that they were ashamed. You could never say that they were 
satisfied, or sad, or racked with guilt. You could only say that they 
were rich 
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(continua from fron flap) 


Victor and All, Joharin’s grandetildren, who 


smeittingly carry on the corrupst family tradli> 
tons 


and Jobann himself, the tycoon, who would 
sacrifice anything —anyone—for money. 


Rich takes you from Texas board 


New York boardeooms, from posh Eastern 
untey clube to Hollywood Brothels, and 


much of the real history and gla 


twentieth century is brilliantly wowen in 


Grohat Masterton has written a marvelous 


seductive, and compulsively readable novel 
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